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FOREWORD 



"Racism hurts. There is no doubt about that". These are the words of Paul 
Chartrand, one of the twelve writers who have shared their views in this 
collection of essays on "Racism and Education: Different Perspectives and 
Experiences". 

Chartrand’s observation is one that any of the other eleven writers can relate 
to, either through personal experience or having been a witness to its 
occurrence. Painful memories are very evident in the words used to porti'ay 
the different experiences and perspectives. 

While the voices are varied — Aboriginals from the Arctic and other regions 
of Canada and individuals from various racial groups — a White perspective 
is heard as well. 

The experiences recounted resonate with the emotions of anger and 
resentment against the injustice suffered which is still being experienced 
today in schools and society. 

Whether it is the frustration, puzzlement and hurt that the young student 
Jennifer Melting Tallow describes or the bitter disappointment Beryl Tsang 
encountered when she tried to share her culture at school, we cannot help but 
realize how the education system has failed to practise equity and justice, 
irrespective of racial or ethnic background. 

To quote Alootook Ipellie "Humanity is not a perfectly- concocted species and 
it has many faults we sometimes would rather not face. And one of the 
hardest things humanity can admit to having a fault about is racial 
prejudice". 

It has been noted that, before the educational system can become an advocate 
for promoting the expectation of Aboriginals, racial and ethnic minorities, its 
role must be changed. As Alok Mukherjee states: " This battle against 

racism and discrimination is not one-dimensional. To win it we need allies 
within the school system and in the society at large." 

Despite the setbacks that have occurred, Aboriginals, racial and ethnic 
minorities have not lost hope in the democratic structure of society and its 
institutions. They have however, become quite clear and insistent in their 
determination that changes leading to acceptance and true equity must occur. 
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"Bigots will always be there", writes Paul Chartrand. "We should not direct 
our primary attention to them but to the circumstances of power that will rob 
bigots of their effectiveness". 

The writers all unmistakably signal in their essays the challenge for change 
and to paraphrase Beryl Tsang if a political and social system based on a 
belief in fairness and justice is not maintained, then citizens will not live 
according to these values. 

The essays all provide insights into how racism demoralizes and debilitates 
the confidence of all those affected in the educational milieu, especially the 
young. 

The challenge for us as educators is, as Nora Dewar Allingham observes, "if 
our students don’t all know who they are, if they don’t see themselves at the 
centre, if they don’t all have an equal share of the power and the privilege, 
we will never have a world in which racism is unthinkable". 

That is our challenge. The essays will move and disturb you. That is their 
purpose. How you and I respond will be a measure of our commitment to 
justice and equality. 



Joe Breen 
Chairperson 

CTF Ad Hoc Committee on Aboriginal Education 
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THERE IS A BETTER CANADIAN ANSWER 



Pat Brascoupe Apikan 

Like so many Christmas seasons before, the train came to a stop in the 
middle of the night. It was pitch black, but the conductor’s light searched the 
railroad siding. The warm air brakes struck the freezing air — below minus 
50 Celsius — and caused a mist to swirl around the train. Just then appeared 
three scared faces — a Cree mother and father and a child of six. The little 
girl was on her way hundreds of miles south to an Indian student residence 
and a provincial school. 

It crossed my mind then, just as it does now: this is bad, really bad. 
There I was, witnessing part of a long history that sees small children 
attending provincial and federal schools among strangers who have absolutely 
no idea of who these children are or what it is like to live in the northern 
parts of Canada’s provinces, or in communities with no schools to teach their 
children — waiting hopefully for a few classrooms, so at least one generation 
could stay home a little longer. This little girl would be part of a school 
system that cared little, if anything, about what her family did for a living or 
what her prospects were. I knew that her chances of finishing high school 
were less than one in ten, compared to nine in ten for other children. It was 
not and still is not just the geographic distance between home and school — 
it is the spiritual and emotional distance that must be bridged. 

The history of first peoples’ education in Canadian schools is a pathetic 
one. Much of this is rooted in beliefs and motives too racist to mention, a 
damaging history that somehow has survived in practice today. How can one 
people treat another with so little regard or compassion? When will an 
Indian child mean more than the per capita funding that the school system 
receives for each enrolment? This helps pay for new classrooms or a new 
gym, but yet, at the first sign of "poor behaviour", a teacher or principal will 
want the local administrator to "send her back where she came from." The 
administrator may or may not choose to protect the child, and may or may 
not offer an environment which makes the best of a poor situation. Either 
way, few, if any personnel were penalized or rewarded for such efforts, except 
by the parents living far away. Somehow, the establishment did not care 
about the quality of service provided to these students. Holding onto the 
"best ones" became the true, but unwritten objective. 

Sure, Canadian education may have matured. Perhaps it is not as rac- 
ist. But nothing is gained if the debate — the national dialogue — revolves 
around whether one school is less or more racist than another. Schools are 
still racist to many parents. 

The feeling of never belonging — always the interloper — is still preva- 
lent for far too many Indian students and their parents. We have more 
students finishing high school than ever before, but this is no measure of 
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There is a Better Canadian Answer 



racism. It doesn’t mean that schools are less racist, nor does it mean that 
schools have started to educate all students and parents about the great 
contributions made by first peoples to the evolution of North America. 
Higher retention rates do not mean the history books have been rewritten to 
reflect the history of the Inuit, Metis and Indian nations and their societies 
— history that would convey a more balanced story of the Americas and 
settlement, first by Europeans and then by other nationalities — history that 
would tell how Indians were stripped of their nationality just because they 
obtained a university degree. 

It is a sad commentary on the Canadian education system that so little 
has been invested in new curriculum and texts to render a balanced and 
thoughtful accounting of the first peoples’ cultures and civilizations. 
Education could have been helpful to reduce some the worst stereotypes and 
worst depictions of first peoples. 

Too often the only investment has been from the scarce resources dedi- 
cated to Indian and Inuit education from the federal government. Scarce 
resources which flow from Canadian treaty obligations reached because of the 
willingness of first peoples to share their land and resources with newcomers. 
It is a shame that provincial, private, university, and volunteer resources 
cannot be reprofiled to correct history and false stereotypes in education. Re- 
sources are desperately needed for more classrooms and quality teachers in 
Indian, Metis and Inuit communities. Every cent counts. 

School systems should have a duty to teach the truth. A more truthful 
education system and education can set the climate for friendlier relations 
between Indian, Metis and Inuit children and the institution they must 
confront. After decades of encounters with this system, the aboriginal world 
should now be able to expect this truth — at a bare minimum. We, on the 
other hand, have learned much of the truth about the newcomers, at great 
human expense and loss. There is no doubt about this fact. 

It is difficult to predict whether the existing Canadian education sys- 
tem can teach the truth about first peoples. This is not a condemnation of its 
capacity, but a simple observation of its true and sincere desire, given the 
school system’s priorities and direction as an institution of the province, and 
the economic and public interests it serves. It is even more difficult to gauge 
whether this teaching has begun in earnest and to determine the pace of its 
advancement — five hundred years, to the year, after Christopher Columbus. 

All too often, it seems the facts and achievements of first people civi- 
lizations are not significant enough even to be used in a Trivial Pursuit game. 
We are just too irrelevant. And equally revealing, it seems to some 
authorities that we have very little to offer the future. We would not agree 
that our sense of democracy and government, our scientific and ecological 
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achievements, our medicines, or our spirituality — to name a few — are not 
significant, or will not make a difference to the future betterment of the 
continent. 

Our children have noticed that Canadians have only recently noticed 
our presence — the presence of one million people growing faster than the 
rest of Canada. Our kids quickly saw how much we were talked about on the 
news and in the school halls, buses, and cafeteria if we acted forcefully like 
Elijah Harper or the Mohawk people of Kanesatake and Kahnawake. They 
have learned a lesson about different ways to defend rights and interests — 
whether they are constitutional or land rights and interests. 

It is clear that we must find workable and immediate alternatives to 
violence and fear across the nation. It must be replaced by peace, respect, 
and genuine action to build a new relationship between our peoples. 
Oth ise, more incidents and extreme forms of racism will surely follow. 

We must be wise enough to take responsibility for the existence of rac- 
ism in the education system. Most considerate and reasonable people believe 
this. We must also take responsibility for its elimination — sooner rather 
than later. There is no generation of people more equipped to do so — and 
there is a window of opportunity to act. 

It would be unwise to leave all the answers to a future generation, es- 
pecially with great answers within the reach of Canadians and first peoples; 
answers that have eluded previous generations of Canadians, their 
governments, and their institutions of learning. 

Residential schools and boarding home programs were no answers to 
the education of our young children. And while the residential schools — run 
first by the churches and later by the federal authorities — are virtually gone 
the way of the buffalo, the tragic consequences live on in the hearts and 
minds of thousands of Indian and Inuit people. An answer to heal these 
people has yet to materialize. As one non-Aboriginal professor recently wrote, 
perhaps an answer to the pain of first peoples’ arising from residential 
schools would have come by now, if these people were white people. He was 
comparing the response to residential schools against the efforts of 
governments to address the pain of abused children in church-run foster 
homes. 

One of the most promising answers — and some suggest perhaps the 
only one — is the re-emergence of Aboriginal government on par with the 
other two orders of government: the provinces and Ottawa. Aboriginal laws 
to accelerate the evolution of Aboriginal school systems in every part of the 
country could do what no Canadian education system has been able to do, 
even with the willingness of some school boards or provincial governments. 
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Among other things, it could build in the cultural underpinning of our 
societies — the teachings of the old ones — the skills and know-how to 
survive in our world and the worlds of people from around the globe. Valid 
aboriginal law would need no other sanction than from the people it is 
designed to help. We would no longer need the Minister of Indian Affairs’ 
approval, nor would aboriginal law be subject to the discretion of the federal 
Cabinet, as is now the case for the simplest of bylaws from dog-catching to 
beekeeping. 

Aboriginal laws would take precedence over provincial and federal 
laws, and would be enacted at a regional or community level to address the 
very real differences in and between aboriginal communities. 

There is no one model of aboriginal education. Indeed, about five years 
ago, a small northern pueblo in New Mexico, Tesuque Pueblo, was recognized 
as having one of the ten best school systems in the United States. Their 
representatives were asked to tour places in the United States and Canada, 
and one of the key messages they brought was "do not copy us". They knew 
success would not come from one model , but from a school system tied to the 
very different needs and circumstances of the communities and children and 
parents it will serve. They also knew that aboriginal governments would 
need to protect the evolution of their school systems from outside intrusion 
and manipulation, so that the aboriginal school system would be given a 
chance to succeed over time. In fact, aboriginal law would not be intrusive 
either, but would merely protect the parents, teachers and children from 
interference. Another order of governance — the family, especially women — 
would control and administer the learning system. While such an approach 
may not always be taken by aboriginal communities, it serves as an example 
of the distinction between aboriginal law and western law. 

These aboriginal school systems would take shape both inside and out- 
side Indian reserves and Metis and Inuit settlements. It is a fact that the 
vast majority of children do not go to reserve schools and never have. These 
schools over time would extend their services and programs to non-Aboriginal 
children should their parents choose to have their children educated in these 
institutions. These schools would not segregate children — they would be 
open to all children who wanted to learn a different way, and learn different 
things about the Americas and where they are heading. Aboriginal survival 
schools, spiritual and cultural learning centres that also teach the basics, 
would still be needed and these are growing phenomena in the inner cities 
and some reserves. 

No longer will parents and grandparents feel threatened to teach their 
children their own language for fear of the child’s punishment or ridicule. No 
longer will parents and grandparents be questioned about the smell of sweet- 
grass on their children. No longer will teachers, counsellors, principals and 
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school superintendents look the other way when teenagers gang up on an 
Indian boy just because he asked a white girl out on a date. The list goes on. 

It may be too late for the current education system to overhaul itself, 
even if it could do so. This is not for me to judge, it is for others — whether 
parents, teachers, administrators, or provincial governments. Most 
importantly and practically speaking, one must look at future education 
priorities and opportunities to allow all of our children to succeed. 

Part of this question is a matter of simple arithmetic. With limited re- 
sources, what is the best and surest way to eliminate racism against Aborig- 
inal children? Should a new generation of Aboriginal school systems emerge 
from Aboriginal values and knowledge blended with evolving education stan- 
dards, or should the current school systems be reformed? Can both be done, 
or are we fooling ourselves? 

If Canada can legitimately make space for French and English school 
boards, Protestant, Roman Catholic, and Jewish schools, private and public 
schools, alternative and special schools, can it do the same for Aboriginal 
children, parents and communities? Many believe Canada is the one 
civilization that can embrace the first peoples of the Americas like no other 
nation in the new world. The schools are a great place to start. 

Another promising hope lies in the national reconciliation initiative an- 
nounced last year by the Royal Commission on Aboriginal Peoples which is 
now travelling all over Canada to hear from Aboriginal and non-Aboriginal 
people alike. This is the first such Commission in the tumultuous history of 
Canada. It is charged with a mandate to examine and provide solutions on 
a variety of Aboriginal issues — not the least of which are educational issues. 

The depth and breadth of despair about racism in the education system 
is a point made over and over again by Aboriginal people in their submissions 
and testimony to the Royal Commission. It is the hope of Aboriginal parents 
and their leaders that this Commission will do something constructive and 
purposeful with their testimony. Its predecessors were deaf to them. The 
ideas of the Canadian Teachers' Federation would also be a welcome contribu- 
tion. 



The evil called racism exists in many forms and comes out in many 
ways in the education system which is not immune to it. The belief in an 
inherent superiority and the right to dominate is far too pervasive and must 
be challenged in small and big ways. This essay does not pretend to speak 
to all of them. But we should all consider another great source of hope to 
help us with racism — our wisdomkeepers, the elders. 
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The thoughts of Onondaga Clan Mother Audrey Shenandoah merits 
everyone’s deepest consideration and reflection. She said: "We have much to 
learn from the incredible knowledge of our ancestors which was gained long 
before reading and writing came about. From time immemorial every bit of 
their intelligence and senses were used. Humans knew and felt relationship 
to all that lived and moved. Somehow that relationship must be regained. 
We are faced with crucial times. Changes need to be made beginning now, 
for our life-support system is being severely abused and mismanaged." 

So, what and how do we teach our children? And do the answers tell 
us something about the basic foundation and values of our societies? 

Most certainly, the answers will reflect our seriousness about confront- 
ing racism against first peoples. A tiny, bureaucratic plan of action will never 
work — it never has before. If this is hard to accept, for whatever reason, 
look into the facts about Aboriginal school life and what Aboriginal children 
and parents are asked to tolerate. Look at other failed experiments if you are 
not convinced. 

We should be confident in finding a Canadian solution to a Canadian 
problem. If anything else, Aboriginal people see no strong or supportable 
evidence to suggest we can import solutions — whether they are social or 
economic ones or solutions to Aboriginal and treaty rights. It has to be a 
homegrown solution. 

We must be confident we cam find and implement a better Canadian 
solution to racism towards first peoples. It is a disease in our society — 
unlike anywhere else — that is just as different as our histories, just as 
different as the people in authority, and just as different as our will to take 
action and do the right thing in the face of adversity. 



SHORT BIOGRAPHY 



Pat Brascoupe Apikan 

Pat Brascoup6 Apikan is a parent, community volunteer and businessman. 
He is a Mohawk-Algonquin who has worked in the field of education and with 
the federal public service, the Assembly of First Nations, and the Native 
Council of Canada. He was born and raised on the Tuscarora Indian Reserve 
and is a member of an Algonquin community in the River Desert Territory 
of Western Quebec. 
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ABORIGINAL PEOPLES, RACISM AND EDUCATION IN CANADA: 

A FEW COMMENTS. 

Paul Chartrand 

Racism is a word that is used by many people in our time, probably 
with many different ideas in mind. I am particularly attracted to an idea 
that was presented by a participant at a conference I attended some time ago 
in Winnipeg: racism is always present in a situation where there is an imbal- 
ance of power which permits the "racist" behaviour to have effect. The racist 
comments of a White, Anglo-Saxon child in a schoolyard in Winnipeg, if 
directed at a young Cree, are liable to have effect because the Cree are 
vulnerable to the power of non-Aboriginal people in Winnipeg. That is, the 
Cree yield relatively littlt clout in the economic, social, and political life of the 
Winnipeg community. On the other hand, the racist taunts of a young Cree 
directed against non-Aboriginal schoolyard acquaintances in a Winnipeg 
suburb are hardly likely to have a similar impact on the White A lglo-Saxon 
recipient. Racism only matters if it has the power to hurt. The individual 
coward is able to rely on the power of the group to assert personal dominance 
over another. 

The institutions of society also reflect the imbalance of power between 
groups. In Canada, many have chosen to use the term "racism to describe 
relations between Aboriginal peoples and the others in Canada and we are 
probably stuck with the term now in the general language. I will seek to 
explain later on why the adoption of a racist approach to the definition of 
Aboriginal peoples is absolutely unacceptable in Canada. For the moment, 
it is sufficient to state that which is obvious from the statistics gleaned by 
government agencies: Aboriginal peoples have not shared, and do not now 
share equitably in the power, the health and the wealth of this country. 
From the ancient societies of this continent, Aboriginal peoples have been 
turned into strangers in a strange land — ruled by the hand of strangers. 

Racism hurts. There is no doubt about that. There are many 
individuals in Canada who walk around every day and carry their badge of 
identification in the colour of their bodies, like a miner’s lamp, which 
identifies them as an individual who is part of the group that every bigot is 
invited to assail. 

In spite of the fears of academics about loose language usage, it is 
nevertheless important to be vigilant against the exercise of power directed 
against particular "racial" groups. To prolong the literary reference to 
miners, a country’s treatment of less powerful groups acts as the old miner s 
canary, alerting the country to the poisonous air that permeates the public 
mind and public institutions and endangers the basic workings of a fair and 
equitable political system. 
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But a preoccupation with "racism" ought not be an excuse to keep 
Aboriginal people in an inferior position, depicting them as hapless victims 
of predatory racists who require the condescending attention of well- 
intentioned free thinkers. If "racism" indicates the existence of an 
unworkable and undesirable power imbalance, then the solution is to work 
on redressing the power imbalance. Confident individuals, who feel secure 
in their personal and community environment, and who know their 
community matters in the affairs of the country, will not be deflected in the 
pursuit of happiness by the taunts of bigots. Bigots will always be there. We 
should not direct our primary attention to them, but to the circumstances of 
power that will rob bigots of their effectiveness. 

The Canadian system of education has a lot to do with making or 
breaking the confident individual — in this case, the Aboriginal person who 
is secure in her personal and community environment, and who knows that 
her community matters in the affairs of Canada. The education system has 
to do with the portrayal of Aboriginal peoples in the past and in the present. 
The education system has to do with the promotion or discouragement of 
language study and usage. The education system, too, reflects the dis- 
tribution of political power in this country and the position that is held by 
Aboriginal peoples. A systematic examination of the function of the Canadian 
education system would reveal many other critical intersections in the 
relations between Aboriginal peoples and others in Canada; but history, 
language, and political power are the issues I have chosen to address in this 
brief discussion. 

History 

The nature of the relations between Canada and the Aboriginal peoples 
has been explained as "internal colonialism." The loss of power on the part 
of Aboriginal peoples was manifested mainly through the dispossession of 
their homelands as the Canadian state advanced into their territories. 
European settlement expanded from east to west, and with it went the great 
dispossession of the people whose economy had to be destroyed, and who had 
to move aside to make way for the newcomers. In some cases, but not in all 
cases, treaties were entered into, purporting to establish a legal basis for the 
surrender of Aboriginal homelands. When the power of the local people 
mattered, these treaties were often general agreements of friendship and 
military co-operation, but as the power of the settlers increased 
proportionally, the treaties became more like legalized land grabs. The 
cession of land, for example, characterized the essence of the most recently 
signed treaties in the western portions of the country. 

It has been stated that one of the features of a colonizing system is 
that it denies a history to the people it dominates. It is easier to assert 
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power over others if they are made to feel they have no identity, they have 
no past, or at least no past that matters. Regrettably, there is much in the 
way the Canadian education system treats history that supports the notion 
that the past of the many Aboriginal peoples does not matter. The story of 
the Aboriginal peoples themselves has l argely not been told in the classrooms 
of Canada. That is especially apparent in the case of the peoples without a 
written tradition, whose story is available mainly in the voices of the people 
themselves. What is being done to provide the oral history of the people in 
Canadian schools? 

On the one hand, the uniqueness of local peoples needs to be 
emphasized. On the other hand, the schools need to emphasize, by 
comparative studies, the ways in which all peoples are the same, share a 
common humanity, and respond in the same way to similar circumstances. 
The latter is especially important in dispelling the notion of uniqueness or 
strangeness that often translates into "racism". I recall reading a textbook 
about the Metis people when I was in elementary school. I read that all the 
Metis were now living in a particular community and were all engaged in 
driving trucks, with the same gay abandon with which they formerly hunted 
the buffalo. 

I have heard many other horror stories concerning the casual 
condemnation of an entire people by bigoted teachers, choosing to characterize 
a people by the behaviour of individuals who exhibit the characteristics 
common to all those who share the fate of the dispossessed. 

Social scientists have explained the effects upon individuals of dispos- 
session and forced removal from homes (and Canadian history is full of forced 
removals of Aboriginal people). In such circumstances, people without power 
or control over their lives turn violence inward to themselves, to family, and 
community. The effects of dispossession are not pretty, if examined too 
closely, but they exist and they are the same for people around the world. 

The recognition of basic human rights by the international community 
indicates a general appreciation of the fact that the exercise of state power 
must be constrained to prevent misery and dehumanization of individuals. 
People who are torn from their traditional homelands and forced to live in 
state compounds under the strict supervision of state landlords will react the 
same way, whether they be located in Australia, South or North America, or 
Europe. A curriculum which fosters an appreciation of the common humanity 
of all people would be significant in combatting notions which feed policies of 
state terrorism and dispossession. 
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When traditional histories have distorted the facts, it is not easy for a 
public curriculum to deal with the needed changes. Curriculum changes 
must be done with professional care. It is easy to fall prey to accusations of 
creating new histories to suit current political purposes, and of tampering 
with the truth. The truth, of course, belongs to no one individual or group 
exclusively, and it is probably useful to regard it as a goal rather them an end 
to be reached. How much history is taught as doctrine? 

Let me recount an example of a public reaction to an attempt to 
rewrite Metis history'. In a particular prairie province some years ago, a local 
school division attempted to introduce a new perspective on the well-known 
historical characters, Louis Riel and John A. Macdonald. What was the 
reaction of the local press? A headline screamed, "Riel upgraded " and the 
article went on to describe how Macdonald acquired a new reputation as a 
man of less than sober habits. Those who have the responsibility to change 
the curriculum need to be sensitive to such potential reactions. It does little 
good to substitute one hero or one villain for another. 

Teaching history well requires more than the creation of good curricu- 
lum materials. These materials must be made generally available in the 
classrooms. It does little good to have a special branch of the system develop 
materials if nothing is done to introduce them systematically into the class- 
rooms. 



The right decisions have to be made by those who decide what gets 
taught. If that power resides with provincial curriculum authorities, then it 
is they who must be moved to improve the existing materials. And I suppose 
that good learning, resulting from good teaching, can only occur if there is a 
good teacher, one who is not only well informed about the material but also 
committed to the eternal task of searching for the truth in the relating of his- 
tory. These are real challenges to the existing system that go beyond the 
teaching of history as it involves Aboriginal peoples. Improvements that 
would portray better the Aboriginal peoples in Canadian history depend on 
changes that would benefit the education system generally. Perhaps that is 
a problem. Change required to improve the historical portrayal of Aboriginal 
peoples, because it is change, encounters resistance from existing institutions, 
and from individuals who perceive their interests as bound up with the 
existing system. This dilemma will be considered later in the discussion 
about redirecting power. 

Language 

There is no doubt that the value of language, for individuals and for 
communities, is of deep significance. Language expresses the essence of a 
particular culture; it transmits culture from one generation to another. 
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Language expresses the soul of a culture, from stories told by the 
grandmother to the child on her knee, to humour, that cathartic agent which 
lightens the burden of life. One’s language immediately identifies one as a 
member of a particular community, and thus either brands one as an undesir- 
able or as a kindred spirit. Language has the potential to assist in the 
promotion of individual and group pride, security and confidence, but it also 
is necessary to conduct the everyday affairs of life. If all this is true, then the 
significance of language in the schools will be readily apparent in the case of 
Aboriginal peoples in Canada. 

One of the first matters to be recognized about Aboriginal languages 
is that they are dying in Canada. If an Aboriginal language dies, it dies 
absolutely. Unlike immigrants to this land, who can get spiritual consolation 
from knowing their language, though locally gone, survives elsewhere, 
Aboriginal peoples can only say goodbye to their cultural legacy when, with 
a particular generation, their language goes. Government studies have 
shown that only three Aboriginal languages can be expected to survive into 
the twentieth century. 

I think this situation requires some consideration about the retention 
and promotion of languages, in the schools and elsewhere. Goals must be set, 
and the education system will have to respond appropriately. Is a particular 
Aboriginal language to be retained for the purpose of everyday 
communication, in a case where there is the requisite critical mass of fluent 
speakers, or, on the other hand, is there another goal, perhaps a goal having 
to do with the promotion of culture, whether by the use of ritual or otherwise? 
The use of the Latin language for religious purposes by the Catholic Church 
centuries after its disappearance as a language of everyday discourse is an 
example of such a ritualistic purpose. 

Changing circumstances of everyday life require that hard choices be 
made about language usage. I recall growing up in a small community where 
the language of the school yard was a particular Metis dialect; it reflected the 
language used generally in the homes of the community. Changes came. 
School boundaries were altered. A regional high school was built; students 
were bussed in from neighbouring communities. Those students from the 
busses included some who did not speak the local language. In time, school 
yard behavioural patterns changed. To talk to new school yard friends, one 
had to make a shift in language usage. Pretty soon, the local language had 
given way to English, the language of the newcomers. 

There are many reasons that can be called "practical" for using a 
language other than one’s own, including the desire to make oneself 
understood by friends, and the not so happy desire to avoid being labelled as 
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a member of a group of undesirables. So long as "racism" persists in labelling 
individuals by means of characteristics such as language as well as by 
physical appearance, Aboriginal languages will have to battle to play a role 
in defining the future cultural legacy of Canada. 

Political Power 

The prospects for success in the battle for the survival of languages, 
and indeed, the survival of the personal and collective identities of the 
Aboriginal people in Canada, depend on a redistribution of political power. 
Peoples and cultures without power can not survive in the face of attacks by 
other peoples and cultures. 

The education system reflects in some aspects the imbalance of power 
that permits racism to hurt; that permits racism to have the kind of effect 
reasonably-minded Canadians ought to be concerned about. One indicator is 
the lack of respect the education system displays in its failure to treat 
Aboriginal issues equally in a curriculum. But it also shows a lack of respect 
in its own general acceptance of ignorance about Aboriginal peoples. The 
education system can get away with ignoring Aboriginal issues because it 
reflects society’s attitude that Aboriginal people don’t matter. 

Diverse Aboriginal cultures and peoples are often depicted as one 
homogeneous whole, perhaps under the generic misnomer "Indians", bom of 
the mistake of Columbus. This is why the notion of "race" is particularly 
inappropriate as a reference to the Aboriginal peoples in Canada. If a 
"people" is a historically and culturally distinct society that expresses its 
political commitment to its own survival and maintenance, then there are 
quite a few Aboriginal peoples in Canada. If "race" is a vague notion that 
focuses essentially on the perception of outsiders concerning the identity of 
the members of a group, and particularly if "race" has a close connection to 
biological make-up, then it becomes clear that "race" is a particularly 
inappropriate way to group Aboriginal peoples. Even the Canadian federal 
government, in its crafting of the Indian Act, never assumed that identity as 
a legislated "Indian" was to be determined by biological factors alone. 
Spouses of any "racial" background, by way of example, were always absorbed 
into the Indian Act membership, in order to pursue the goal of keeping 
nuclear families together. 

Not only are Aboriginal people made to suffer the impact of being 
labelled by outsiders, but the outsiders’ labels are used inaccurately in the 
education system. This does not occur when people have power to insist on 
proper treatment. Often I have seen school forms which enquire about 
"treaty" Indians where the obvious intention is to enquire, not about treaties, 
but about status under the Indian Act. And in a system that uses inaccurate 
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labels, it is not surprising to find that the particular labels used to designate 
Aboriginal groups often are not capitalized, in defiance of the English 
system’s own convention that was designed to indicate respect. If 
"Aboriginal" is used as a reference to certain, self-identifying people in 
Canada, the usual convention requires capitalization. No one thought of not 
capitalizing the misnomer "Indian" which the term "Aboriginal" is now 
coming to replace. 

The institutions of education in this country are being tested in their 
capacity to respond appropriately to the shifting balance of power between 
Aboriginal peoples and the rest of Canadian society. Can universities today 
offer the kind of education Aboriginal people need? If the present institutions 
are perceived to be irrelevant, will they be replaced? The time must come 
when educational resources are shared co-operatively for the common good 
of all. Existing institutions are not offering this co-operation with open 
hands. I once heard a bureaucrat within a particular system respond to 
proposals for change with the cynical comment that in his system, the "short 
term" was fifteen years. This man was being serious, and persons of good 
will may be inclined to despair in the face of such recalcitrance. When 
Aboriginal parents and politicians are deciding questions about educational 
refonn, often they are deciding how much of their cultural legacy they are 
willing to concede to the hands of strangers. Education is critically important 
for transmitting culture, and the role of strangers must necessarily be 
evaluated differently from the role of one’s own cultural peers. 

There are many and different kinds of competing interests in the 
environment in which Aboriginal people wish to make changes in the 
education system. Among them are the interests of unions, including 
teachers’ unions, which are not always compatible with goals of employment 
equity or affirmative action. 

The Constitution of Canada now recognizes and protects the aboriginal 
and treaty rights of the Aboriginal peoples of Canada. At the time of 
writing, moves are under way to entrench further provisions related to 
Aboriginal rights, including a right to self-government. Certain education 
rights have always been recognized in the Constitution for English- and 
French-speaking groups, and new ones were added in 1982 at the time the 
Aboriginal rights were put in. The courts are now interpreting all these 
rights, with significant results in restructuring educational institutions. The 
establishment of separate school boards funded by the public purse is an 
example. In time, the emerging new order of Aboriginal rights and 
institutions will almost certainly result in significant changes for educational 
institutions in Canada. At long last the country is beginning to discover that 
Aboriginal peoples are peoples and as such, as equally entitled as all distinct 
peoples to pursue their group’s destiny and affirm their group identity. 
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Conclusion 

The fight against racism is a fight for a better society. It would be 
frightening to believe that the system of education should not be involved. 
If racism of the kind that matters is rendered largely ineffective against 
confident individuals who are secure in their personal and community 
environment, and who know their community matters, the education system 
must help destroy the environments in which racism thrives. This is the role 
of the education system in the fight for a better society. 

The effects of racism, once they are recognized, suggest that co- 
operation and accommodation ought to be sought, that they can be found in 
the discovery of a common humanity. That should not be too hard to do in 
this age of the shrinking planet and the growing interdependence of all 
peoples, whether distinguished by artificial political boundaries or by 
artificial notions of "race." 
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Although the term "anti-racist" is the current — if not original — 
buzz-word of governmental and educational organizations, it has already been 
misappropriated in some quarters, and is casually used to apply to new 
directives and policy as well as curriculum development which simply, if 
reluctantly, acknowledges the multicultural fact of Canada. It is a term, 
however, which implies a great deal more than lip-service to a multicultural, 
multiracial community. 

The commitment to the practice of equity and anti-discriminatory 
education is not new to some educators. Those of us who have been 
attempting to develop anti-racist, anti-discriminatory programs and practices 
over the past decade or so, however, know that the struggle for equity is only 
beginning. The racism which is embedded in our educational systems 
continues to poison the lives and learning experiences of all our students. In 
spite of the years of work on equity in curriculum, in developing criteria for 
text selection, in bias analysis in learning materials, in pressing for equitable 
access to and anti-racist training in Faculties of Education, in demanding 
employment equity policies and community participation in education, of 
developing reading lists, book reviews, and curriculum units, there remains 
an enormous task. Too many of our students suffer as a result of the 
assumption that our traditional Canadian systems are good for everybody. 
In many ways, they are not good for anybody. How can an education be good 
for anyone if it teaches, implicitly and explicitly, that one culture, one 
religion and one colour deserve the most and the best? Our task is to create 
an educational system which will not have to be "anti-racist" because racism 
will be unthinkable. 

Apparent Contradictions 

I am a product, as the majority of teachers in Ontario are, of a White, 
middle-class family; White, middle-class neighbourhoods; a White middle- 
class education and a White middle-class profession, so how could I be 
anything but racist? Everything I learned, saw, heard and absorbed taught 
me racism. I am learning not to be racist, and it will take me the rest of my 
life. 




For example, the knee-jerk nervousness about a group of young Black 
men on the street corner, the assumption that my South Asian students are 
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going into engineering, medicine or business but never English or music, the 
attitude that my Native students will always need extra attention and help, 
the irritation at the decibel level of my Italian neighbours’ backyard family 
discussions — they are all still with me. 

Do you know how embarrassing it is to refer to people’s attachment to 
certain ideas as a "sacred cow" — when you are talking to a Hindu colleague? 
Or how red my face was when, in a course on Native Studies I referred to an 
angry participant as being "on the warpath"? I am regarded as having a 
fairly good analysis of bias, and of various manifestations of racism, and as 
having been willing to challenge racism where I see it and hear it. Where do 
these things come from? Well, from a learned dismissal of unfamiliar religions 
as superstitions; from the formal teaching I had that Native People were 
warlike and savage and the informal learning that they were unreliable and 
lazy; and from the expectation that all my neighbours will live the polite, 
quiet, obsessively private lives that I learned was appropriate to middle-class 
neighbourhoods. 

My parents’ generation saw nothing wrong with calling Brazil Nuts 
"Nigger Toes" or teaching us "Eeny Meeny Miny Moe ..." and referring to us 
as "wild Indians". I don’t do that, but I’m not sure I’m that far ahead — just 
trying. I grew up in Northern Ontario — close to Native communities and in 
school with Franco-Ontarians in a time when to be poor and Native was 
obviously a result of Divine judgment and to be Catholic — let alone a 
French-speaking Catholic — was to be a papist heathen, probably ignorant 
of both birth control and hygiene. I was well into my teens before I laid eyes 
on either a South Asian or a person of African ancestry. (There was a 
Chinese restaurant in town.) I know I am a "recovering racist". I don’t want 
the children in my family and in the families of my friends and neighbours 
and colleagues and students to have to unlearn everything that I am trying 
to unlearn now. The process is too painful for everyone. 

White Privilege 

Peggy McIntosh in her article "White Privilege: Unpacking the Invisible 
Knapsack" argues that we, as members of the dominant White culture, male 
or female, have certain privileges conferred upon us and certain advantages 
that go with our skin colour that have nothing to do with merit, ability or any 
other kind of virtue. We do not even know these privileges exist, because, 
after all, our lives are the norm, and the culturally invisible environment in 
which we function is never identified as White; it’s other people who are 
identified by race, not us. Some of the privileges that she has identified a e: 






I can, if I wish, arrange to be in the company of people of my 
race most of the time. 
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• I can turn on the television or open to the front page of the 
newspaper and see people of my race widely represented. 

® When I am told about our national heritage or about "civiliz- 
ation” I am shown that people of my colour made it what it is. 

• I can be sure that my children will be given curricular materials 
that testify to the existence of their race. 

• Whether I use cheques, credit cards or cash, I can count on my 
skin colour not to work against the appearance of financial 
reliability. 

• I can swear, or dress in secondhand clothes, or not answer 
letters, without having people attribute these to the bad morals, 
the poverty or the illiteracy of my race. 

• I can speak in public to a powerful male group without putting 
my race on trial. 

° I can do well in a challenging situation without being called a 
credit to my race. 

• I am never asked to speak for all members of my racial group. 

• If a traffic cop pulls me over ... I can be sure I haven’t been 
singled out because of my race. 

° I can take a job with an (equal opportunity) employer without 
having co-workers on the job suspect it was because of my race. 

• I can choose ... bandages in flesh colour and have them more or 
less match my skin. 

The point she is making is that the privilege of being WHiite gives us 
unearned power, ease of life, and dominance over others. We do not deserve 
this power. It means that there are others who don’t have it, and that 
somehow "they" don’t deserve it. We do, in this society, after all, believe in 
merit, so if "they" are disempowered, poor or victimized, it must be because 
"they" deserve to be. It’s called blaming the victim. I doubt that most of us 
would be willing to give up the power we have in order to help achieve a more 
equitable society. But how can we live honest lives as White people or as any 
people if there are those enormous gaps in our knowledge and experience 
which allow us to assume an undeserved superiority because of the pigmenta- 
tion in our skin or the shape of our eyes? 

These privileges suggest apparent contradictions in the location of 
White people in anti-racist work, as we, in fact, are the apparent beneficiaries 
of a racist society. We participate in the power and privilege that all 
members of the dominant group have. Even as a woman, I have a stake in 
the power of the White society — I have less than White men, but more than 
both men and women of colour. If I work to maintain the power of the 
dominant White group, I can continue to participate in the privilege that 
power confers. If I work to empower others, I am unlikely to be a direct 
recipient of any privilege that they may gain. I will, however, be a member 
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of a society for which I feel less shame and anger and in which I may be able 
to participate more equally and more richly. I fear a social order which 
diminishes groups and individuals — I am equally diminished. I fear the 
loss of the best minds and hearts of the next generations. 

A most significant point about White location in anti-racist work is that 
it is easier for White people than it is for people of colour to do it. What do 
I lose if I make the noises, publicly challenge, take the chances? People of 
colour have so much more to lose than I do. I am not immediately seen as 
having an axe to grind, and I have learned that being White in this society 
means I am entitled to speak my mind. At worst I might be seen as a Lady 
Bountiful or as "ambitious" in certain contexts. To challenge individuals and 
systems that have oppressed you and your people, that have ignored and 
demeaned your culture and that have abused your dignity and self-worth and 
who have never allowed themselves to hear your history and experience is a 
burden I do not have to bear. I may not leave the responsibility of teaching 
and learning to those who have already got too much to lose. It is easier for 
me to challenge, but not easier for me to know the truth of the experience. 
I must listen to the truth from those who have the lived experience of racism 
that I will never have. And the truth about racism is that it’s everybody’s 
work. 

Curriculum: White Environment 

How do we define curriculum? Why do we have a course in Black 
Studies being offered right now by the Equity Studies Centre at the Toronto 
Board of Education? Why is there a course in Native Studies which continues 
to be tremendously successful? Why have we developed English courses in 
Black Fiction, Native Literature, and Women Writers? Why are there so 
many workshops and conferences on OTHER voices and OTHER 
perspectives? Why not courses called White Studies or White Male Writers? 
Because that’s all we’ve ever had and we’ve never had to define it. The 
neutral, normal, curriculum is White Studies; the OTHER is something out 
there on the edges. Our curriculum is monocultural and Eurocentric, and we 
communicate that it is all we know, and apparently, all we need to know. We 
are like fish that don’t know they are swimming in water — White everything 
is just there and never questioned. Why would it be? 

We learned who the two founding peoples of Canada are. White 
people. We learned that "refugees" are the people who arrived last week or 
last year from Somalia or Sri Lanka or Vietnam , but NOT from Scotland 
after the clearances, NOT from Ireland after the potato famine. They were 
settlers. And White. And Canadian. There are so many issues involved — 
how we prepare all our students to live in a multicultural, multiracial world; 
how we honestly present a variety of viewpoints and experiences; how we live 
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up to our professional expectations as teachers of everyone in our classes; 
how students of colour see or do not see themselves; how we give or do not 
give all our students power to challenge injustices and inequities everywhere. 

Three Approaches 

There have been in general three approaches to dealing with 
curriculum and the problems of inequitable representation. 

The first was assimilationist — "they” all must want to be like us 
(whoever "us" was) and so we’ll help turn "them" into good Canadians 
(whatever Canadian was) and besides, I don’t see colour — "they" all look the 
same to me, and I treat "them" all the same. 

The second was multicultural — which has some advantages, and is 
very agreeable. We acknowledge the cultural specialties of everyone in food, 
dress, and dance. We learn more about each other. We learn that we do like 
similar things, but that there are some "interesting" OTHER things that we 
may not like so much. Like curried goat or kimchee. And maybe we learn 
that if we keep people cooking and dancing and dressing up, then they won’t 
bother us about being left out of the real issues. We may also, as a 
well-known educator in this work said, learn why we hate "them", if we select 
our information carefully enough. I am not knocking multiculturalism — it 
is necessary and useful and rewarding; it is just not enough. 

The third approach, which we are struggling with now, the anti-racist 
approach, has quite different and quite specific goals. Among these goals are, 
very simply stated: 

° to equalize representation in the centre of the curriculum of all 
our students, their values, their art, their literature, their 
history, their music; 

® to hear their voices in the centre telling their stories; 

• to challenge the unearned and unmerited overrepresentation of 
powerful groups; 

• to challenge the corrosive and destructive assumption of 
superiority based on race; 

• to give our students the tools of critical analysis and the courage 
to challenge inequities of all kinds, including systemic racism in 
schools and in society; and, 

• to make racism unthinkable. 

This is not an undesirable goal even for primary students. It is not 
added-on material; it is not a "subject". It is an attitude, a cast of mind, and 
it must permeate the curriculum. Even our Kindergarten students can and 
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must learn that prejudice, stereotyping, and discrimination damage everyone. 
They needn’t be given theories or definitions until they are ready, but we can 
use stories, poems, music, pictures and their own experiences to openly 
confront unfairness and ignorance. Infusion of anti-racist learning can and 
must take place wherever possible. As Enid Lee says, it is just good 
education. I recently heard the story of a young Black child in a friend’s 
class. When asked why she wanted to be a nurse’s aide instead of a nurse, 
she answered, "I’m Black, you know. Black people can’t be nurses." Maybe 
if someone had helped her question and challenge the images she had seen 
and the messages she had received all her life, she would have wanted to be 
a doctor — or even a teacher! 

By the time students arrive in school many of these images and 
expectations have become firmly part of their vision of the world and 
themselves. Why are there almost no students of colour in French Immersion 
or in the Enriched programs? You and I didn’t openly deny them entrance, 
but somewhere along the line, they and their parents learned that those 
programs were not for them, just as the little girl learned that Black people 
weren’t nurses. What we also didn’t do was identify these students of colour 
as appropriate for these courses. Maybe we didn’t explicitly say "no" but we 
didn’t say "yes", either. We didn’t do anything to counteract the messages all 
around them that some things are for the White kids only. The argument 
that people are "culturally" not disposed to want these programs doesn’t 
wash. Is there any society that does not want the best for its children? 

So, if we arc- going to achieve these goals of making all our students 
know that everything can be for them — how do we go about developing an 
anti-racist curriculum? 

What is Curriculum? 

First of all, we should define what we mean by curriculum: it is not 
just textbooks, story books, and course outlines. The Ministry definition 
suggests that curriculum consists of everything in the school environment. 
Children learn from what surrounds them — not just what the teacher points 
them to. So the curriculum is the text books and the story books and the pic- 
tures — and the seating plan and the group work and the posters and the 
music, the announcements, the prayers and readings, the languages spoken 
in the school, the food in the cafeteria, the visitors to the classrooms, the 
reception of parents in the office, the races (or race) of the office staff, the 
custodial staff, the teachers, the administration, the displays of student work, 
the school teams and sports played, the clubs, the school logo or emblem, the 
field trips, the assignments and projects, the facial expressions and body 
language of everybody, the clothes everybody wears ... it is the whole environ- 
ment. I would not for a moment suggest that we can control all of this, but 
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we’d better be aware of it. We can be sure our students are. If we don’t start 
thinking of what the effect of all this environment is on all our students, 
we’ll never develop the strategies that will work. 

Good Intentions; Bad Impact 

The first thing that we can deal with is the formal material. "Best 
intentions" are often not enough. About eight years ago, I was appointed 
Head of English at a collegiate in Toronto. First term, first year there, I find 
a young Black man, age 15, in my office, alternately weeping and cursing 
with rage. He is the only Black student in his Grade 9 class, and one of 
about half a dozen in total in Grade 9 — out of about 420. The novel they are 
reading is To Kill a Mockingbird, standard fare for Grade 9 across the 
continent. His mother has told him he doesn’t have to read any novel that 
has "nigger" in it or answer any questions; his teacher has told him he does 
it or fails; his mother has told him if he fails again he’s out of school. The 
novel is about racism in the southern states in the 1940’s and how a White 
lawyer defends a Black who is accused of raping a White woman. The issue 
of racism is addressed, and the overt message is very clear. Racism is a Bad 
Thing and we have a responsibility to look after our oppressed Black 
brothers. Two things went wrong. The teacher was afraid to deal with the 
White students who looked at Bobby and giggled whenever the word "nigger" 
was read aloud — she had never had to deal with racism, and in fact didn’t 
recognize their behaviour as such. The second thing was more subtle. The 
Black characters are "good" people by White standards — there is a Mammy 
for the two motherless White children who is a firmly stereotypical Aunt 
Jemima. She has no family or, apparently, life of her own, and refers to them 
as "my children". Her whole identity is as a good servant to kindly White 
people. The falsely accused Black man is also a kindly man who is trying to 
help the young White woman. Unfortunately, the victim cannot help himself, 
but must be rescued by a White man. The victim also conveniently dies while 
trying to escape, leaving no loose ends to be tied up, and leaving the lawyer 
as a hero. The victim, oddly enough, is also a cripple, and named Tom. The 
book is well-intentioned and is a good read. But it reinforces all the 
stereotypes presented in films and books about people of colour. To be good, 
they are servants or companions of whites. They cannot be threatening, so 
they are powerless physically. They can never be strong, independent, 
fully-functioning individuals — unless they are criminals. And where does 
all this leave Bobby? He read another book, and wrote me and the principal 
a letter about how painful he found the whole experience. 

There are many complex issues around this kind of situation, but what 
could or should have been done? Having determined the level of discomfort 
of the English teachers with dealing with racism (in a school which "has no 
racial problems"), I realized we had to remove the book until we either found 
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something either to counteract it or helped the teachers find a way to deal 
with it. The problem concerns selection of material. Just because the book 
had Black people in it didn’t mean it was a good choice. Just because the 
intention was good didn’t mean the impact was good. And just because the 
students liked to read it didn’t mean they could be left to their own devices 
with it. Not too long ago, I had an interesting discussion with a colleague 
who couldn’t figure out what was wrong with Little Black Sambo — she had 
really enjoyed it when she was a kid — liked the bright colours Sambo wore. 
Well, it was about a Black character, wasn’t it? She never thought to ask an 
African-Canadian person for an opinion about the portrayal of Sambo — but 
she would never have called anyone "Sambo." 

Materials 

So what do educators do about materials? 

Work with your colleagues. Share a reading group where everyone 
brings a new book to discuss once a month. Build up your own collection. Go 
to bookstores and libraries. Ask bookstores to order for you. Talk to other 
people — people of colour. Ask for opinions, for advice. Read reviews — by 
people of colour (if you can find them). Know what you are looking for, and 
discuss how to use it with others. Use some materials to raise questions of 
racism. Don’t pretend it isn’t there. You know your students, and they know 
it’s there. Your principals are the curriculum leaders in the school and your 
superintendent is responsible for ensuring that Ministry policy is imple- 
mented. Ask for money, if you don’t have what you need. They can only say 
no — but would they dare? Read, read, read and then talk about reading. 
Think about who is in and who is not in those materials, and what is said 
and not said about everybody. 

For example, Unicef has a useful resource book for Grades 2-8 on 
literature from Africa, India and South America — great lists of titles and 
plenty of activities, projects and games, focusing on development education. 
They also have a book of games from around the world, with illustrations and 
directions for how to make them. Unicef is bringing out another resource 
book of Literature from the Caribbean. It will be for Kindergarten to 
Grade 8, and some of the books are delightful. 

There are other material resources — the New Internationalist 
calendars have wonderful pictures of people around the world. Find posters 
and pictures that do not provide token representation of people of colour — 
they are part of the centre of the picture, not just added on. 

The Anti-bias Curriculum, an American resource book produced by 
the National Association for the Education of Young Children, is full of book 
lists and projects and strategies and great ideas. 
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The following general guidelines have proved to be useful in discussion 
about the selection of materials: 

1. Use material from within the cultural or racial experience 
rather than from an external observer or commentator’s point 
of view. Don’t perpetuate the practice of White validation of 
everyone’s experience. 

2. Balance the selection: for example, the curriculum should 
neither exclude all White writers, nor focus exclusively on South 
Asian writers. 

3. Ensure that the materials provide a realistic, authentic, 
non-patronizing and non-exotic account of their subjects. 

4. Canadian material should include the history, culture, and 
experience of immigration and settlement of visible minority 
communities. This will include the experience of racism in 
Canada. 

5. Ensure that you are familiar enough with the material to be 
reasonably certain that it does not confirm existing biases 
against or stereotypes about racial/ethnic groups. Always 
acquire material which provides a balance to negative 
portrayals. The interpreter (often the teacher) must be capable 
of providing a context which will counteract negative portrayals. 

6. First Nations people do not see themselves as part of the 
"Multicultural" community. Identify their work as that of First 
Nations people, and avoid using the voice of the outsider. 

7. The theme or central focus of the material does not necessarily 
have to do overtly with racism or issues of equity — the work 
that is done with it can be anti-racist. Choose the material, as 
always, for age-appropriateness and interest. 

8. Ensure that racist, sexist or classist views are identified as such 
eventually, even though they may be expressed by a person of 
colour or the "insider" of the culture. 

9. The value of the written material you select is reinforced or 
diminished by the environment in which it is studied. Ensure 
that posters, illustrations, symbols, assignments and the seating 
plan reinforce the value you place on anti-racist work. 
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10. DO NOT provide this material as an add-on, or as supplemen- 
tary to the core curriculum. It must be legitimized by its 
position at the centre of the curriculum, along with the conven- 
tionally used work. (2) 

Bias 



Once this material, which will include what has been around for years, 
has been gathered, we have to check it out to identify bias. And there surely 
will be bias. It is not the individual piece of material that creates the 
problems, but it is the overall cumulative impact, the pattern of images, and 
most significantly, the omissions. Who is in what roles? Who and what are 
not there? There are good checklists available from The Council of Interracial 
Books for Children. Use them to direct your reading and thinking. Talk to 
your colleagues — we don’t all see the same things. 

The biggest problem is knowing what racism is in the curriculum. The 
Bias Advisory Council of the Toronto Board of Education reviews and makes 
recommendations on materials that have been produced by the Board — 
every piece of new curriculum material must go through the Council review, 
and we on the Council often disagree among ourselves when it comes to 
identifying bias and stereotyping. Do not feel that there is something morally 
wrong with you or others, that you are ethically suspect if you don’t identify 
something that someone else sees. It takes time, training and lots of practice. 
Try reading groups — three of you read a book, then meet to talk about what 
might be a problem — or not. 

One or two key things — keep the information contemporary and 
honest — no Native people in feathers and buckskins unless it is a picture 
of a contemporary powwow. Native people do not wear buckskins today 
unless it’s for their work or as a fashion. No Africans in grass skirts around 
a big pot, no five Chinese brothers who look like cartoon quintuplets. Watch 
the language. We know not to use terms like "savage", "primitive" and "i- 
nscrutable" when describing people, but why do so many of them still wear 
"costumes" when we wear clothes, or live in "huts" instead of homes? We still 
have many Europeans "discovering" territory which was inhabited for 
thousands of years, and we still have lots of "massacres" instead of victories. 

Omission 

The biggest bias problem is often what is not there. Our White 
goldfish bowl makes it hard for us to know what is missing. It’s the one-sided 
view — what’s outside the bowl? Wny do we teach almost no African history? 
It’s full of great empires and great adventures. Why, when we mention 
slavery, do we so rarely use the voices of slaves? There are excellent 
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collections of slave narratives easily available. Why do we not teach the 
history of resistance to slavery, and the lives of the heroes of that resistance? 
Why are there no stories from India or Bangladesh? Only our media horror 
tales of poverty, disease, disaster, and death. The equivalent events in 
Canada are put in perspective by everything else we know about this country 
— wealth, physical beauty, our own lives. 

Omission perpetuates racism in the most insidious manner. My father 
is a well-educated man who was a high-school principal in a medium-sized 
city, chairman and director of various social and charitable institutions, 
liberal in his views, reasonably well-travelled, curious, well-read, 
intellectually alive. A few months ago, I gave him Rohinton Mistry’s new 
book about life in India, Such a Long Journey, which won the 
Governor-General’s award. A while ago, I asked if he had finished it. Yes, 
but he had lent it to a friend, and would get it later. So he liked it? "Great 
book — didn’t know middle-class Indians drove cars. And the fellow in the 
story had a life a person could relate to — just trying to keep it together long 
enough to get the kids through school. I never knew Indians lived like that." 
So what’s the message here about what is left out of our education? My 
father had seen photos that I had taken in India, had read my letters and 
heard my stories from India, has a son-in-law of Indian background whom he 
admires and respects, but what he had seen and heard more of were the 
horror headlines and the contemptuous reporting in western media, as we all 
have. He had to hear the truth from the voice of someone telling his own 
story, somehow legitimized by print. There is too much missing, too many 
perspectives not heard. As they say, the winners get to write the history. 
Maybe it’s time we as White educators heard from the rest of the world. 

Infusion means that all voices and images are assumed to be part of 
the whole. The "somebody else" should not be added on in a gesture to 
multiculturalism — our students know what is important by who does it, 
when and where it is done, how much time is spent on it and by the look on 
our faces when we do it. There are too many invisible people. Tokenism is 
what is happening in advertising and media — look at the ads for Ralph 
Lauren and Gucci. See any people of colour? Barely tinted, if any. What are 
the messages? You only belong if you’re White. There are multitudes of 
stories about kids who want to be White, because then they are at least not 
invisible any more — and they might have some power. This even takes the 
form of self-mutilation — trying to be physically what they are not. Look at 
Michael Jackson. It is mutilation of the mind and spirit when you cannot say 
that you are happy with what you are in terms of race. We talk about the 
damage that unrealistic body image does to young women who become 
bulemic or anorexic. When you hate your colour, you hate yourself. When 
you are just not there, what happens? A friend of mine, who is a person of 
colour, told me that he sometimes feels so invisible in this society that after 
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24 years in Canada when he looks in the mirror, he gets a shock — he 
expects to see a White face. 

Community 

Your community is a curriculum resource — studies show that the 
schools with good community relationships and support are the most admired 
and most effective schools. Consult with Home and School organizations, 
listen to parents, ask their advice, use them — they know more than we do 
about their cultures. Ask them to come in as resource people, but not to talk 
only about race issues. Don’t reinforce stereotypes — bring in a Native 
lawyer, a Black accountant, a South Asian musician. Find people who are 
sources of real information. There are few role models in our existing system 

— provide some this way. 

The physical arrangements in a classroom are often interesting. When 
I go into a high school class and see all the students of colour around the 
edges and at the back, I see that they are literally marginalized. Somewhere 
they learned that that is where they belong. And they learned it in our 
classrooms as much as in the playgrounds and in the community. Keep all 
the students mixed up and at the centre, have them work in mixed groups, 
encourage expertise — everybody is an expert on his or her own experience 

— including the experience of racism. 

What languages are heard on the school announcements? If there are 
lots of ESL kids there, don’t be too purist about speaking English. Think of 
how comforting you would find an announcement in English in a Beijing 
railway station. Sometimes information is important, sometimes a little 
verbal hug is more important. 

What about special days? The daughter of a friend came home from her 
Toronto school to say they had had some funny man speaking on the morning 
announcement and nobody knew why, but he sounded so weird everyone 
laughed. It was on Martins Day — and the announcer had read from Martin 
Luther King’s "I Have a Dream" speech without the benefit of introduction, 
explanation or frame of reference. Nobody knew who this funny man was, so 
the students all laughed. This is racist education. 

Do we announce items of community interest? For what communities? 
For mainstream members only? Talk to all the parents and find out what 
they want announced. Encourage them to do so. That is part of the 
curriculum. 

We shouldn’t have to make a big deal out of Black history or Native 
writers or Asian culture — it should eventually become a normal part of 
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what we do. For now, we need special attention paid so that as Rex 
Nettle ford, a Jamaican actor and educator said, "We don’t have to join the 
mainstream, the mainstream just has to get wider." 

Don’t get trapped by what is supposed to be "the important stuff". 
Think about who defines it. When I began to change the courses in my 
English department, 1 was challenged about when we would do "the 
important stuff’ like Dickens and Shakespeare and Hemingway. The 
"important stuff' surrounds us. A couple of years ago, there was talk on the 
media about a crisis in race relations in Canada. A friend of mine who has 
had long experience in race relations work said, "I have always thought that 
the race relations crisis in North America had been going on for four hundred 
years." What could be more "important stuff?" 

Don’t be distracted by questions about "standards" and "excellence". 
They are intended to maintain the status quo — about which questions of 
"standards" are rarely raised. 

Why is the First Nations view of what is now called Canadian history 
so rarely presented? Why not discuss land claims? The events of the 
summer of 1990 around Oka would have been great information. Why not 
the impact of the James Bay project? Logging rights? This does not require 
extra time, just differently distributed time in a social studies or geography 
class. 



Given the stereotypes and racism so prevalent today about Islam and 
people from the Middle East, why not offer information about Muslim 
development of mathematical principles, about the magnificent architecture, 
about 700 years of Muslim domination of Europe — longer than Europeans 
have been on Turtle Island. This is important information and if time does 
not permit a full-scale unit of work, drop casual information in here and there 
in the same way we drop in casual information about White Eurocentric 
culture. We don’t have this information? Talk to someone who does. Read. 
We’re educators, after all. 

There is knowledge everywhere: the Dogon knowledge of astronomy — 
an African tribe who has long had knowledge of our universe that has only 
recently been developed in the west; First Nations knowledge of companion 
planting — the three sisters, com, beans, and squash — a method recently 
"discovered" by Harrowsmith magazine; Chinese development of explosives 
— for fun, not for guns; the superb desert palaces of India and North Africa. 
There is so much that would counteract the negative visions of so-called Third 
World countries and their peoples. 
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Why not teach the devastating history of racist colonialism rather than 
the "heroic" version? As well as the "view from the boat" version of European 
contact with Turtle Island, shouldn’t we hear the view from the beach? His- 
tory should be the story of movements, of causes and effects, of patterns, not 
of "heroic" men on adventures of aggression and domination. Our students 
must learn how to prevent more of the same violence, not to admire heroic 
brutality. 

Many schools are changing their celebrations of winter holidays in 
order to acknowledge the presence of many cultures and religions in Canada. 
It is not true that "the Toronto Board of Education Banned Christmas", as 
some of the media would have it. Winter holiday just became bigger and 
better and had something for everyone — Chanuka, Divali, Winter Solstice .... 

There seems to be so much to do, so little time, so little expertise. We 
must acknowledge that our own Eurocentric education did not prepare us for 
this work in this environment. But we have to assume that our own 
education is continuing and must continue, if we are going to make it possible 
for our children and our students to participate fully in the world we want for 
them. About ten years ago I did a survey of OAC — then grade 13 — 
students to see what the patterns of their reading had been. Less than five 
percent had been assigned or offered or had suggested to them by a teacher, 
a book by a woman writer. Three years ago I did a survey to see what they 
had been reading. Virtually none had read anything by writers of colour, 
Alice Walker’s The Colour Purple being the exception in a very few cases. 
The movie had come out. 

Canadian publishing companies refused to publish Marlene Nourbese 
Phillips’ book Harriet’s Daughter until a British company took it — because 
the central character is a Black young woman in Toronto, and "nobody" would 
want to read it. As soon as Britain published it, of course Canada did too. 
We must push for new material by all voices. I recently read a critic who 
generously said that we did not need to tell the stories of First Nations people 
any more, that it was time to allow them to tell their own. Who is "we"? And 
did we ever need to tell other people’s stories for them? How benevolent of 
us to allow "them" their own voices. It is our own inability to see outside that 
goldfish bowl that prevents us from knowing that both the stories and the 
people have always been there. We need a radical shift in our perspective on 
what is good and right and true and appropriate — much of what has been 
done in curriculum has been good, some has been right, but too much has 
been both untrue and inappropriate. 

We require mentally healthy young people to become leaders of the 
multicultural, multiracial society we have decided we want. This is not 
"do-gooder" work, this is survival. If our students don’t all know who they 
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are, if they don’t all see themselves at the centre, if they don’t all have an 
equal share of the power and the privilege, we will never have a world in 
which racism is unthinkable. 
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DIFFERENT PERSPECTIVES AND EXPERIENCES: 
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Alootook Ipellie 

Once upon a time, not so long ago, I was bom and brought up in a 
world that knew no other race but our own, the Inuit race. For this reason, 
racism in our world was a dead issue that never had a chance to surface as 
long as we remained independent and lived as semi-nomads on the land. If 
one had thoughts about an ideal world, the Arctic was the place where one 
was fortunate to have been bom. And as long as we were left alone, we never 
needed to wash our hands of racism because for us there was no other race 
in this world. 

But history has shown that we were not the only race in this world as 
our ancestors once thought. So much for having lived in an ideal world 
without racism, before our people were "discovered" by the so-called explorers 
from other lands. 

I was bom in a hunting camp on the north shore of Frobisher Bay in 
southern Baffin Island. This is the same bay that was named after an 
English sailor, Martin Frobisher, who penetrated our world during a quest 
for the Northwest Passage to China in 1576. Historians have since recorded 
that, at the mouth of the bay, Frobisher and his men landed and climbed a 
hill for a better view. They thought they saw porpoises or seals at sea, but 
as the forms drew near, they proved to be men in small skin-covered boats. 
Before the English could descend the hill, the people landed and cleverly 
attempted to cut the sailors off from their boat. In written history this is the 
first clear English-Inuit encounter, but these Inuit were already familiar with 
Europeans, judging from their initial response to Frobisher, the iron they 
possessed, and the fact that they later performed acrobatics in the ship’s 
rigging in the manner of sailors. 

Friendly contacts were established, but the Inuit soon seized a boat 
with five sailors aboard. Frobisher was unable to recover either the men or 
the boat, but he did manage to capture a kayaker whom he hoped to 
exchange for the sailors. When this proved impossible, the Gabriel sailed for 
England with the Inuk and his kayak aboard. Frobisher’s captive made a 
great impression on the stay-at-home English, but he did not live long. 

Before Frobisher left the Baffin Island area, his men went ashore to 
find objects that would substantiate a claim of discovery. Among the 
souvenirs was a piece of heavy black stone later judged worthless by several 
assayers but reported by another assayer to contain small flakes of gold. This 
led to a polar gold quest the following year. Three ships were sent to 
Frobisher Bay and miners began digging the ore. Frobisher made every effort 
to find the sailors captured the previous year and to seize Inuit hostages. In 
his efforts to capture two Inuit, Frobisher was shot in the buttocks with an 
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arrow, earning him the dubious distinction of being the first Englishman 
known to have been wounded by an Inuk. 

The above skirmishes and kidnappings illustrate that the first contact 
between the two races was far from cordial. It also says something about 
humanity’s inability to get along with people of different racial groups 
without ever fully knowing their cultural background and heritage. 

One can imagine what it must have been like for my ancestors to meet 
men who were total aliens. These aliens from other lands were already 
familiar with different ethnic groups living in other parts of the world. My 
ancestors had no such familiarity when they came upon Frobisher and his 
men. How were they to react but with soma trepidation in the back of their 
minds as these aliens penetrated their private world? 

My ancestors must have felt like their world was being invaded. And 
out of fear of these invaders, they were quick to speculate about the aliens’ 
true intentions on their land. So, the only thing open to them was to use 
force to defend themselves and attempt to chase away these aliens. For one 
thing, the Inuit could not understand the aliens’ language. (Language has 
always proven to be an important link between different ethnic groups, 
allowing them to communicate amongst each other and helping to avoid such 
violent confrontations.) For another, my ancestors must have previously 
experienced the kidnapping of loved ones. So it is not surprising that the 
relationship between my ancestors and the explorers from other lands started 
out inauspiciously. 

Today, the descendants of these aliens from other lands and the 
present-day Inuit still experience some animosity between them for various 
reasons, not the least of which is the continuing mistrust that began some 
416 years ago when my ancestors first confronted Frobisher and his men. 

What is ironic about all this, is that, when the Government of Canada 
made it mandatory for all Inuit children to go to school, my family, along with 
other families, was forced to settle in Iqaluit, then called Frobisher Bay, so 
that the children, including myself, could begin attending a school called The 
Sir Martin Frobisher School. 

To me, as an innocent young boy, our school’s name was just another 
name whose origin had no meaning whatsoever. It was only a place we went 
to in order to learn something new about the outside world and about other 
cultures. It would be years before I found out the story behind the name of 
our school. Even then, as a naive young adolescent, I still did not fully 
understand what Martin Frobisher and his men had done to our ancestors at 
the time of their first contact. It never occurred to me that there had been 
clashes between them that had, at times, turned ugly. 
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There were some good things that happened at the Sir Martin 
Frobisher School and others that were not so good. In the beginning, most 
of the students enroled were Inuit children who had just entered a classroom 
after having lived as semi-nomads off the land. So, as it turned out, most of 
us children, including our parents and our elders, had no idea what going to 
school was all about and what it would mean to us in the future. In the 
beginning, it was something of a novelty for all of us. 

Going to school was such a foreign concept that many Inuit children 
missed classes because their parents didn’t think seriously about school and, 
in the long run, what effect all the missed classes would have on their 
children. In many cases, some of the families, even though they had officially 
moved to the community, kept going back to the land to hunt for long periods 
of time and often took their school-age children with them because they 
needed their help. The school authorities could only wait for them to come 
back to the community and then try to help them make up for lost time. This 
often proved unsuccessful when the students failed to pass their exams and 
had to repeat the grades in the next school year. 

It must have been frustrating for the first group of teachers sent to our 
community to begin teaching the Inuit from scratch. The teachers had a 
mandate and could not give up on the Inuit children who were still, mentally, 
semi-nomads more comfortable travelling the vast land from day to day in 
search of wild game, than being stuck in a strange classroom learning about 
strange customs. 

In the May — June, 1960, issue of the Northern Affairs Bulletin, which 
was at the time a bi-monthly publication of the Northern Administration 
Branch, Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources, in Ottawa, 
there is an article with a heading starting in Inuktitut syllabics, and then in 
English: "Means To Teach With Love’". The article is reproduced as it 
appeared in the Globe and Mail on June 1 of that year. The article’s sub- 
heading reads, "Eskimo children don’t HAVE to go to school. If classes are 
dull, pupils get up and walk out." The lead paragraph reads: "Blueberries and 
the arrival of the Hudson’s Bay Co. supply ship play havoc with the Eskimo 
school year.” 

The article was written from my home town, Iqaluit, and goes on to 

state: 




The biggest problem is the fact Eskimo children don’t HAVE to 
go to school if they don’t want to. 

This does away very nicely with the problem of providing a 
truant officer, but it means the teacher has to make her classes 
interesting enough to bring the children back after lunch. 
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On the few days of the year the blueberries are fit to be picked 
Mary (Ellis, one of two teachers that year) finds herself in an 
empty classroom. 

And when the supply ship comes with stocks for the Hudson’s 
Bay Co., she goes down to the landing with the children, since 
none of them are interested in classes. 

At the end of the article it states: 

Mary has one non-Eskimo in her class, Diana Green, 5, 
daughter of Robert Green, supervisor of the Eskimo Rehabilita- 
tion Centre. Diana likes her schoolmates, whose ages range 
from 5 to 13, and thinks ball games during class are just fine" 

These passages are interesting for several reasons. One is that I was 
part of that class some 32 years ago. For another, Mary Ellis, as stated in 
the article, taught a class of kindergarten and grade one students whose ages 
were between five and 13. And, in that particular class, there was only one 
non-Inuit student, the rest being Inuit. 

If my memory serves me right, we Inuit students were often in awe of 
the Qallunaat (white) students because they were so adept at speaking 
English which we were always struggling with. There was never any 
animosity toward the Qallunaat, simply because we had so much respect for 
them in our community, even to the point of having a certain amount of fear. 
This was because they had authority over what happened to our growing 
community and the social services our people relied on to receive food, 
shelter, clothing, medicine, and of course, education. 

Little Diana Green was a lucky girl, being so different from us and 
therefore the subject of our never-ending curiosity. There we were, attending 
school every day to learn more about Diana’s world, her customs and society. 
For us Inuit students, racial differences between the Inuit and Qallunaat, 
were still very much a source of fascination. 

For me personally, this fascination was fuelled, in part, by my desire 
to learn a new language and learn about the "outside" world that was the 
land of the Qallunaat. The picture books we read and the films we saw at 
school only helped to pique my curiosity. I began to nurture a dream, even 
at a young age, to one day visit and see the land of plenty for myself. 

As the years passed, more Inuit families moved in from the land and 
from other communities to Iqaluit. As the population increased and the 
community’s needs dictated, more public servants and service industry people 
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were imported from the south. This also meant the student population at the 
Sir Martin Frobisher School grew each new year. Little Diana Green would 
never again be the only Qallunaat in our class as more Qallunaat children 
arrived with their families. 

Human nature has proven, in the course of its existence, that people 
from the same racial background tend to group together in a social 
atmosphere when they interact on a daily basis. So, it was no surprise when 
this same scenario was acted out each school day in our community. 

The Qallunaat and Inuit students, because of the differences in their 
language and culture, often mistrusted each other and acted accordingly. 
Depending on the time of year, we would often play ’enemies’ on the school 
grounds when snowball fights broke out, or more seriously, rock throwing 
"wars" were fought. The divisions were between natural blood lines and at 
times the scenes would become ugly wdth fist fights or wrestling matches that 
sometimes involved the use of sticks or the hard points of our boots. It’s 
always been a wonder to me that no one got seriously hurt during these 
"racial feuds" that sometimes spilled into the classrooms where we continued 
our "war games" in the form of a little "psychological warfare". 

It was only recently that I have been able to recognize the seriousness 
of the fights we had with the Qallunaat students in those days. I have come 
to realize that racial prejudice is something that can creep up into any racial 
group in this world. It was proven when Frobisher and his men first arrived 
on Baffin Island back in the 1500s and it continued on the grounds of the Sir 
Martin Frobisher School more than 400 years later. 

There are advantages and disadvantages to getting an education in our 
modern Arctic world. Learning about other cultures and societies has meant 
digesting an endless stream of fascinating stories and histories about other 
people. And in every culture, there is often an amazing amount of integrity 
with the way that particular culture has evolved as an entity in this world. 
For this, there is no reason to believe that one or the other cultural group 
would not bestow their respect on the other. But racial tensions are also easy 
to come by in certain times and places. Humanity is not a perfectly-concocted 
species and it has many faults we sometimes would rather not face. And one 
of the hardest things humanity can admit to having a fault about is racial 
prejudice. 

Individual racism has been around ever since the advent of travel when 
circumstances necessitated that all cultures eventually move around the 
globe. Racism is inherent in the minds of most individuals no matter what 
culture they come from. It is in the numbers that the ugly head of racism 
shows itself in its purist form. It is a human trait that we are all born with 
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and try so hard to contain when we go out to deal with the world we find 
ourselves in. Even though it is easier to contain in the individual mind, it is 
quite the different story when it is brewing in the collective minds of certain 
cultural groups. 

In the context of our short Canadian history, there has been sporadic 
outbreaks of racism between different cultural groups. But it is always the 
dominant society that seems to think it has the right to express its individual 
racial superiority in order to contain and trample on the rights of other 
groups that have fewer numbers. Racism does not recognize or respect 
numbers, but when you put two racial groups on a collision course, you can 
bet that the group with the larger numbers will always come up on top. This 
is why all racial groups need to be concerned about racism, because no 
individual race has any right to trample on another just because they have 
the larger numbers to back them up. But, unfortunately, we are human 
beings who seem to think we have to trample on others in order to survive 
in this unpredictable world. 

Racism is, in many ways, a bonus arsenal for the violent human being 
no matter the racial background. It is there because the numbers of racial 
groups dictate that it can be one of their arsenals in times of crises, whether 
the crises happen individually or collectively. 

I have felt "out of place" for most of my life, even when I was living 
with my family and friends as a young boy. When we fought, as all kids do, 
we would end up calling each other derogatory names. Some children used 
to refer to me as "Chineesee", because I had eyes that closely resembled a 
Chinese person’s. (Still do, I suppose). Many of the children would make 
faces at me by putting two fingers at each end of their eyes and then pulling 
their eyelids toward their ears. I would respond by putting two fingers at 
each end of my eyes and pushing the eyelids toward the centre of my face. 
We were obvious experts in the art of ridiculing each other without 
hesitation. We knew how to express our true feelings without fear, using, our 
animal instincts in the most aggressive way without actually destroying each 
other physically. 

This illustrates that prejudice can exist within one racial group even 
though it is not racially motivated. However, because we had learned in 
school about other cultures and societies, I was ridiculed for looking a little 
like I was from another culture. I am wondering today what my fellow Inuit 
would have called me instead if we hadn’t learned about the Chinese. Kids 
can be very imaginative and inventive when they want to be and I am sure 
they would have called me something else that was equally derogatory. 

The beginning of imported education within our culture came with a 
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price. As we gained knowledge of this new world, we were able to speak, 
read and write English, the language of our colonizers. But we were actually 
uprooting ourselves from the very land where we had been bom and bred. 
We weren’t speaking our language as well as our ancestors had, and we 
hunted less the good animals of the land. We did not seek advice from our 
wise elders as we had done out on the land and in our hunting camps. 

The snowball, so to speak, was rolling down the mountain, picking up 
victims as it got bigger, and ever larger, while the powers-that-be were 
perfectly content to play the spectator and watch, oblivious to the catastrophe 
they had initiated, intentionally or not. 

One of the victims the snowball picked up was Mary Carpenter, a 48- 
year-old Inuk from the Western Arctic. In an article published in Inuktitut 
magazine, she begins, "I am still crawling out of a very private nightmare. 

I was six years old when my parents enroled me in the Aklavik Immaculate 
Conception Boarding School and Hospital, operated by the Oblates of Mary 
Immaculate (OMI). My mother had tuberculosis. She never left this infirm- 
ary except to transfer to the All Saints Anglican Hospital across town. My 
mother died when I was twelve years old. I was never to know the warmth 
and security of family life. 

"It still hurts me today that men like my father, Fred 
Carpenter, reconciled himself to a government and to a religious 
institution that was stealing his children.” 

She goes on to say, "I firmly disagree with some modem Inuit 
leaders who say that the generation of my parents never had a 
choice.... It is for my people, the Inuit, to take part of the blame 
for what happened to my generation of children in those 
wretched residential schools. It is time for Inuit to accept their 
fair share for the breakup of our family unit, the loss of Inuit 
values, spouse and child neglect, and alcohol-induced 
indifference." 

Perhaps some of us can understand her anger and also have experi- 
enced her personal trauma with the colonizers of recent times in Canada. 

"In July (1991)," she continues, "the Rev. Doug Crosby (OMI) 
apologized to 10,000 Indians at a religious pilgrimage at Lac 
Ste-Anne, Alberta. This Oblate priest and the Vatican need to 
apologize to the Inuit of Canada also. We attended those cul- 
tural extermination institutions too! 

"The primary objective of these residential schools, staffed by 
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Roman Catholic and Anglican church missionaries, was to sever 
the primal bonds between grandparents, parents and children, 
and imprint another. These missionaries were as capable and 
able as the Nazi machine.” 

Many of us are all too familiar with the horror stories of the holocaust 
that happened in Nazi Germany, and that wasn’t so long ago. Do we need to 
be reminded how vulnerable all of us really sure even as we live in the comfort 
of so-called "civilization"? Did not our Jewish friends, too, feel that comfort 
not long before many of them, their families and friends were victimized by 
the so-called Nazi machine? 

Humanity, in its very nature, is violent. And we Inuit, as Mary 
Carpenter demonstrates, are a small part of its victims. She writes, "I 
entered the missionary schools fluent in Inuvialuktun and I did not know any 
other language. After a lifetime of beatings, going hungry, standing in a 
corridor on one leg, and walking in the snow with no shoes for speaking 
Inuvialuktun, and having a heavy, stinging paste rubbed on my face, which 
they did to stop us from expressing our Eskimo custom of raising our 
eyebrows for "yes” and wrinkling our noses for "no", I soon lost the ability to 
speak my mother tongue. When a language dies, the world it was generated 
from is broken down too." 

One has to ask how this could have happened in a country like Canada 
that likes to boast to the rest of the world that it is one of the leading nations 
with the best record for the protection of human rights and civil liberties. 
Canada is a huge country with a huge "backyard" that’s often been obscured 
by our nation’s political masters. This huge backyard is littered with 
skeletons of our Inuit forefathers and foremothers who were mistreated en 
masse in the name of "assimilation" and "cultural genocide". 

"My Inuit world is now broken," Mary Carpenter writes, "and 
self-destructing very fast. We have been uprooted from our 
families and our security as a race is shattered. The big 
troubles are wide use of drugs and alcohol, babies making 
babies, violence, and suicide. Many of our Inuvialuit youth feel 
the walls are closing in on them. Somehow we must convince 
them that life is worthwhile. We must teach them to turn to 
each other and not on each other.” 

She concludes, "I personally feel that the Vatican and the Angli- 
can Church of England should fully finance the revitalization of 
Inuvialuktun, since they were the primary instruments of 
cultural genocide. If the religious bureaucrats say that they 
were only following orders from the federal government, then 
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there needs to be a serious discussion of who foots the revital- 
ization bill. It will be costly.” 

So much for the good intentions of the education system that was 
devised for our people not so long ago. Of course, there certainly were 
benefits received by some Inuit students in the process of getting an 
education. Personally speaking, I was one of the lucky ones who wasn't put 
through the residential school mill like Mary Carpenter was. There are many 
Inuit victims like her whose inner spirits were wrung dry by the so-called 
educational institutions in the name of taming the "savages" from the land. 
And it has to be a bitter pill to swallow for the state to have allowed this to 
happen, knowingly or not. 

A few of these historical facts I am mentioning here are a warning to 
all of us, regardless of our racial background, that our individual and 
collective human rights can be superseded at any given time by the state or 
by the instruments of institutions under the umbrella of the state. 

Let us never be blinded by the fact that we are living in a so-called 
"free and democratic" country like Canada. The truth of the matter is that 
we have never lived in a totally free and democratic country and never will 
as long as we are alive. And it is the individual in all of us that has to play 
the "inspector" and "detective" on a daily basis to protect ourselves from 
losing our individual and collective human rights and civil liberties. 

These few words J am reflecting on is one way of ensuring that abuses 
of the past by the state are recounted by those who suffered under them. It 
is of utmost importance that there always be a forum in this country for any 
individual or collective racial minority, like the Inuit, to state their hopes for 
a better treatment from past wrongs. 

Achieving an education should be for the good of the people and one 
way to do this, as Mary Carpenter says, is through "the revitalization of 
Inuvialuktun" or through empowerment of the Inuit to make positive changes 
to the education system to suit their cultural heritage and language. Until 
that happens, every school year, in every Inuit community in the Arctic, will 
mean failure for all Inuit students for years to come. We cannot afford to 
waste our children’s future and their children’s as well. 

In Iqaluit, my very first school, the Sir Martin Frobisher School, has 
long been tom down. It lives only in memory now, in mine and in Diana 
Green’s. 
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KILLING THE "SPIRIT’ THROUGH A HISTORY OF 
RACIAL POLICIES 



Mae Katt 

I have titled my essay, Killing the "Spirit* Through a History of 
Racial Policies. The way Native people say things best is by telling stories. 

I have a story I would like to tell ... 

Eight of us were sitting around a table at a suicide information work- 
shop. Margaret, on my right, was doing the talking. She was relating the 
sad circumstances of a "community change". She told us what she saw in the 
community: gas sniffing, solvent abuse, sexual abuse, schizophrenia, stealing, 
break and enters, promiscuity, rape and incest. I told her I didn’t want to 
hear any more. I wanted to withdraw into denial. Someone said, "It’s getting 
really bad up there". Daniel, to my left, trying to make the truth easier, said, 
"the saddest thing is that there are elements of all these things in every 
community, just in different degrees." "No, no," I thought, "this is not the 
community I know." I felt my mind working really hard to reconcile two 
images that I had. 

The "north" — one thinks of a beautiful expanse of wilderness, black 
spruce, lakes, rivers and wildlife. But, to many young Ojibway and Cree in 
the area known as "Nishnawbe-Aski" — which means "the People and the 
Land" — this serene image is not the true picture. 

The workshop facilitator asks a question, and Margaret answers. I 
have been hearing the same answers for the past two years, but somehow her 
words are stirring a different response inside of me. The community she is 
describing is one I knew well — it was my home for almost two years. Inside, 
the feelings tell me I would see something very different if I were to return 
to the same community tomorrow. 

The memories of the children I once knew 13 years ago are still very 
clear ... smiling, shy faces hanging around at the "Bay" store, the summer 
carnivals and the square dances. We laugh at the men as they participate in 
a "hopping contest", giggle at the women in the "staring contest" and try our 
best to win the "rock dance contest". This is summer in the north. Bright, 
warm sun and lots of visitors from neighbouring communities. It never really 
gets dark, just enough darkness to tell everyone it is time to take the kids home 
to bed. 




The kids are gas sniffing really bad now ... they sleep with the gas 
cans." Our silence tells her we want to hear more. "They are fooling around 
with each other." "Who: ’ I ask. The kids ... there are sexual behaviours. 
"Same sex?" I prompted. "Yes, little boys," she says. Although inside I am 
"disbelieving", I still want to know other things. "Tell me some more about 
the community." "Stealing, mostly the gas sniffers, breaking into stores. One 
boy especially is really "bad". 
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She is referring to a boy I once knew. He was only 5 or 6 years old; the 
son of someone I spent time with and greatly respected. Margaret said he 
quit school in Grade nine. He is only one of many hundreds of 13 and 14 
year old Native children who must leave their homes, family and community 
to attend secondary schools in southern, urban centres. He, like many youth, 
had never lived away from "home" before. For the first time in his life he had 
to cope with racial discrimination and prejudice. Many young people do not 
survive this relocation — many never achieve an "education" in the academic 
sense. They return home with feelings of failure and lowered self-esteem 
because they have quit school and returned home. There are no jobs for them 
in the community — the only escape from reality is through solvent abuse. 

The year was 1977. I stepped off a single otter plane onto a dock full 
of people. Young, nervous, scared, excited, eager ... 

It didn’t take long to get to know the community well. Movie night was 
everyone’s highlight. Sitting in the community hall on wooden benches; lots 
of commotion, the children sneak up behind my friend and me, giggles and 
whispers, touching my hair, running their fingers through the curls, giggling 
and shying away. I suddenly realize that everyone else has long straight hair. 
My black, naturally curly hair intrigues the kids. I kind of feel like an "odd- 
ball". The natural curiosity of children, I think to myself. Louder giggles as 
they reach for my friend’s hair ... I hear an Ojibway word I understand ... they 
think her hair is "hot". Of course, she has "red" hair!! 

During the next 18 months l watch the introduction of "technological" 
changes. They come in one at a time — telephone, radio station, air strip. I 
watch the "human" changes — excitement, awe, bewilderment. I am caught 
up in watching the community’s reaction so I don’t notice other consequences 
of change. The visiting stops, people stay at home listening to the radio. They 
listen to special requests dedicated to "someone" from a "secret" admirer. 
Telephone bills arrive and they don’t understand the long distance charges. 
Some have a hard time paying these bills. The scheduled flights will start 
soon — I will be going soon also — these images I carry with me for a long, 
long time. Never truly understanding the lesson this community is about to 
teach me. 

"Despair" — I never really understood the emotional level of the word 
until I went back to work with Native people. You see, I lived up north 
before I became a nurse. It was because of my love for the people "up-north" 
that I decided to enter nursing school in 1979. At the time, my motivation 
to "help my people" was to cure the physical illnesses that made kids sick. 
At the time, I could see that the causes of some of the illnesses were related 
to poverty, but I was to find out much later that the changing social 
environment was the greatest threat. 
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Ten years later, I went back to the "northern people" as the Health Di- 
rector of Nishnawbe-Aski Nation. I entered a world that was reeling from a 
"new phenomenon" called "youth suicide". 

"Grief-stuck" held no emotional meaning for me when I was in nursing 
school — it was just a description. Now I know the feeling that parents, 
peers and siblings have when another youth has died by suicide. "Hopeless- 
ness" best describes and captures the emotional plight of young people in 
northern reserves. For the past year I have been feeling like I am taking the 
big step over the threshold to a deeper understanding of the phenomena we 
call "youth suicide". The community ... with a life all its own ... the people ... 
so many good times ... the culture ... slowly being shredded to pieces. 

1987: The community’s first suicide — he was my next door neigh- 

bour and only 22 years old when he died. 

1989: In August the second suicide happens. A 20 year old man — 

I knew him as a boy — two weeks later the third suicide — 
he was only 14 years old. The community is devastated. 
People are becoming emotionally immobilized. 

1990: The fourth boy takes his life — only 14 years old — I am in 

disbelief — I went trapping with him and his family. In the 
serenity of the bush, no one would ever have predicted this 
would happen. 

1991: The fifth suicide. He was 17 years old. Family, friends, 

community — are all hurting so deeply. 

What is happening? A community of 600 people, losing five of their 
young — suicides by hanging. How can one explain the senseless loss of 
young lives? 

It didn’t just begin in 1978. It has been going on for many, many 
years. In 1950 the school was built. Families started to move into houses 
built in neat little rows, for water and sewage lines, the government explains. 
But they never do appear. The kinship ties of the trapline are scattered. 
Families are apart for long periods as the men continue to trap, but suddenly, 
the trapline has no life. Where are the children? Where are the women who 
will skin the beavers? Loneliness sets in. The life of a trapper is no longer 
as rewarding. 

Trapping becomes a rare traditional pursuit. Some people still 
continue to hunt and fish. There is still some pride in the old ways . 
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Children learn to read in English only. The kindergarten kids are 
funny. They only speak Ojibway and the teacher only speaks English. The 
classroom assistant becomes the "bridge", the link between understanding the 
meaning of a "new" song and total chaos in the classroom. "London bridge is 
falling down, falling down ..." I wonder, even with an interpreter, does this 
song mean anything to the children? 

The look on their faces tells me it doesn’t matter — not now — "I’m 
only 5 years old.” But someday this "education" will affect them ... their lives, 
their identity, their loss of cultural roots and traditions and, yes, probably, 
their "death". 

I met up with a young fellow a few months ago. I haven’t seen much 
of him since I lived in his community. We talked about school and what he 
wanted to do with his life. He had many plans. He also had many diffi- 
culties. 

I asked him, "Why do some kids "drop out" of school, and some stay?" 
He said, "I made a list of things, would you like to see it?" I replied, "Yes" 
and this is what I read: 

Reasons Why Native Students Drop Out" 

Students are homesick; students fighting I hurt; miss their family ; 
courses are too hard; drinking alcohol ; drugs; have family 
problems ; boarding home problems; curfews; boarding home 
rules are too strict; arguments with teachers ; students are too 
lazy; death in the family; feel "left-out"; the other students’ 
teasing; racism; no family I relatives in city ; don’t like being 
"bossed around "; no money; have children " back-home "; parents 
miss us at home ; parents worry we will get into trouble; parents 
need kids for work at home; we feel unsafe. 

Other important things happening: depression! suicide; getting into 
trouble with the law; trouble with "white" students; miss hunting, 
fishing and trapping; missing traditions — parents want us to learn 
our culture; sent home by counsellors; accidents and injuries; losing 
Native language ; failing in school work ; prefer life in the "north"; girl 
problems. 

After reading it, my mind drifted back to the days when he was very 
small. He always showed up after supper to read comics. Never too much 
conversation, just "visiting" — lying on his stomach on the bed, feet swinging 
back and forth. He is much older now — drinking, angry, lost — swinging 
by a rope. Thank you, "Creator", for not taking him away.... 
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I saw him a few years later and asked him if I could keep the list he 
made. He’s finishing high school now — I’m sure there is still pain and hurt 
inside, but I don’t ask. Would he even talk about the things that are hurting 
him? 



"Acculturation" is the term used widely to explain the disintegration 
of a culture. One of our leaders recently wrote: 

There is no one specific reason why a suicide epidemic occurs. 

It is a multifaceted problem that emanates from the lifestyle or 
environment that people find themselves in. However, if there 
is one word which comes close to describing why this happens, 
then it is probably the word "acculturation". There are two 
definitions for acculturation: 1) the process by which the culture 
of a society is instilled from infancy onward, and 2) modification 
of own culture as a result of contact with a different, especially 
more advanced culture .... The first definition of acculturation, 
which is more significant to our people, is experienced to a 
lesser degree by our young people. If my son’s generation does 
not make their living totally off the land, then how do they 
survive? Well, the other means by which they were meant to 
survive is education. But, we all know that education has not 
been a rip-roaring success among Native people. The 
educational system was simply not geared to our needs. It was 
geared to the needs of the government who wanted to assimilate 
the children into the Canadian society. In other words, it was 
doing the second definition of acculturation: modifying our 
culture. Where does that leave us today? We have a lot of 
young people who are caught between two cultures. This is 
called marginalization. The dictionary meaning of 
marginalization is when "one is characterized by incorporation 
of habits and values from two divergent cultures and by 
incomplete assimilation in either." Many youth live in their 
communities in Third World conditions and face a gnm future; 
either on the land or in the labour markets of main-stream 
society. "Loss of hope" is a term that I hear a lot when Mental 
Health counsellors talk about survivors. At first, I did not really 
understand what that meant, but now, I think I understand it 
more. When a personal crisis hits a young person who has no 
future, it does not take very much to push him or her over the 
edge to suicide. What can be done? It will take us a long time 
to improve the lifestyle or the environment that is killing the 
young people. As an example, one of the things that definitely 
needs to be changed is the educational system. It needs to be 
overhauled to make it more meaningful to our young people, at 
least at the local level. Like the Elder from a community said, 
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"We should be able to use the school to prepare our young pe ople 
how to be more competent living off the land. If we want to use 
the school for this reason, then we should be able to do that". 

It would be logical to use the elementary school system to do the 
first definition of acculturation in order to instill what's left of 
our culture to our children. But that is part of the big picture 
— a long term goal which will probably take a long time to 
accomplish. 

John W. Berry of Queen’s University has also written of the accultura- 
tion process and its consequences. 

What kinds of changes may occur as a result of acculturation? 

First, physical changes may occur: a new place to live, a new 
type of housing, increasing population, urbanization, more pollu- 
tion etc., are all common with acculturation. Second, biological 
changes may occur: new nutritional status, and new diseases 
(often devastating in force) are common. Third, political changes 
occur, usually bringing the nondominant groups under some 
degree of control, and usually involving loss of autonomy. 
Fourth, economic changes occur, moving away from traditional 
pursuits toward new forms of employment. Fifth, cultural 
changes (which are at the heart of the of the definition) 
necessarily occur: original linguistic, religious, educational and 
technical institutions become altered, or imported ones take 
their place. Sixth, social relationships become altered, including 
intergroup and inter-personal relations. Finally, numerous 
psychological changes occur at the individual level. 

(Berry J.W. 1990. Arct Med Res, 49. 142-150). 

The importance of "laying a solid foundation" becomes clear within the 
theoretical framework of "acculturation". A child begins to ask at a very 
young age, "Who am I in this larger world?" In the spiritual teachings of 
Native people, the answer is developed and integrated into one’s being over 
the course of life. By the time one reaches the end of the life cycle on 
"Mother Earth", we understand our "life" our "gift" from the "Creator". This 
"spiritual identity" and "self-concept" sustains us through life’s tragedies, 
losses, disappointments, happy times, births and accomplishments. This 
"spiritual foundation" makes us strong, even in adverse times. In our 
lifetime, if our "spirit" is violated, either by sexual abuse, physical abuse or 
emotional neglect, we are still able to fight for "life" because our "spirit" 
provides us strength and courage to "heal" and to overcome the psychological 
demons that threaten us. 



In today’s youth, the lack of development of the "spirit" has caused our 
young people to give up "life". When youth of today are violated — emotion- 
ally, spiritually or physically — there is no foundation to sustain them; their 
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answer is "death" — freedom of a tormented soul — as we have neglected to 
nurture the "spirit" of our children. 

A look at Native history, from the early fur trade and treaty making 
to the ' Indian Act" legislation in 1879 and the loss of Indian status for those 
who wanted to vote, get a university education, or train for religious ministry, 
puts into perspective the "racist" policies that have led to the demise of 
Native spirituality and culture. 

The "Indian Act” legislated education under federal control. In 1879, 
the government favoured the American policy of separate residential schools. 
It was their belief that Indian children were best prepared for assimilation 
into the dominant society if they were removed from the influences of their 
homes. The job of "civilizing” Canada’s Indians was given to the missionaries. 

The sad legacy of residential schools and the destruction of Native 
"culture" and "spirituality" has been the subject of many painful disclosures 
by Indian leaders across Canada in the past two years. I asked a friend, 
"Where did the sexual abuse come from?" He appears uncomfortable, but 
says, "yes, there was sexual abuse in residential schools, but lots of times 
kids just slept together, to be close to someone, for comforting because we 
didn’t have our parents". Residential schools took away the Native family’s 
most precious commodity — that of traditional parenting roles, nurturing, 
bonding, traditional birth culture and teachings of survival. 

This loss of power of Indian Nations throughout the past century has 
contributed to the contemporary phenomena of "youth suicide". In our 
spiritual teachings there is an acknowledged respect for "life", for animals, 
plants and our fellow members. Our changing society has prevented these 
teachings from being passed on to our children. 

Is there hope? One piece of wisdom from an esteemed leader that I 
have integrated into my life’s work is, "Where there’s life, there’s hope". What 
do we hope for? A revitalization of our Nation’s emotional stability, for 
healing the pain of multigenerations of loss and grief, for bonding once again 
with our "children" and rebuilding the values of our culture. 

I once asked a Native nursing student, "Did anyone talk to your 
mother about the pain she felt when you were taken out to residential 
school?" Her answer: "No". I said, "What changes did you see in your mother 
as you returned home from school each year?” She said, "She was drinking 
more and more ... she finally died ... of a broken heart, I think, because she 
lost her children." 
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COMBATTING RACISM AND ETHNOCENTRISM 
IN EDUCATIONAL MATERIALS: 
PROBLEMS AND ACTIONS TAKEN IN QUEBEC 



Marie Me Andrew 

THE ROLE OF EDUCATIONAL MATERIALS IN 
INTERCULTURAL EDUCATION 



If we adopt McLeod’s definition (1981) of intercultural education as all 
measures intended to develop among majority and minority students 
the ability to live in a pluralistic society through knowledge and 
appreciation of other cultures and other ethnic groups, we shall easily 
agree that review of explicit or implicit content of teaching materials is only 
one of the elements to be used to combat racism and ethnocentrism in our 
educational systems. 

Many observers (Beauchesne, 1983; Vachon and Das, 1985; Me Andrew, 
1991) have pointed out the limitations of merely changing the message 
conveyed by teaching materials into one that promotes positive attitudes to 
other groups and cultures. They stress the importance of approaches that 
favour more personal, less intellectual experiences in making contact with a 
foreign culture or relations that involve collaboration and mutual help among 
students of diverse origins. 

As well, some authors, influenced by the idea of "hidden curriculum" 
in the new sociology of education (Apple, 1979) have noted that true 
intercultural education cannot deal solely with the content of formal teaching 
while neglecting to take into account cultural diversity in all educational 
structures and projects and school-community relations. Taking this diversity 
into account — known as "system sensitivity" in the Anglo-Saxon milieu 
(Toronto Board of Education, 1976) — may convey the message that pluralism 
has positive value much more effectively than official positions taken in 
teaching materials (Laferriere, 1981). 

Moreover, there is very widespread agreement that, because teachers 
are still the principal actors in the process of combatting racism in the 
educational milieu (Lee, 1985; Ouellet, 1991), teacher training is of prime 
importance. 

However, while we are aware of all these limitations, the fact remains 
that teaching materials still have an essential role to play in shaping 
attitudes and conveying knowledge about pluralism and intercommunity 
relations in a formalized and centralized system such as education. Teaching 
materials are pedagogical tools for students and reference instruments for 
teachers. As for textbooks, they have the same prestige as books, which is to 
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say the same as printed matter in general in our society, especially anything 
written by "experts" in certain fields. 

Governmental approval of teaching materials in many Canadian 
provinces also increases the prestige and legitimacy of these materials, since 
they can then be considered, if not as representing the official ideology, at 
least as being within the acceptable limits of the society’s ideological 
pluralism. 

All those who work in the area of intercultural education, in Canada 
and internationally, have been very aware for about the last twenty years of 
the important role of teaching materials in the socialization of students (even, 
to a certain extent, of teachers) and in formation of perceptions and attitudes 
among future adult citizens. 

A good deal of research based on systematic analyses of content of 
educational materials have exposed, in a variety of contexts, the existence of 
stereotypes or ethnocentric perspectives in the treatment of other nations, 
ethnic groups or racial minorities and of the more general phenomenon of 
cultural diversity (among others, Davis, 1966 and McLauren 1971, in the 
United States; McDiarmid and Pratt, 1971 in English Canada; Me Andrew 
1986, 1987 in Quebec and Preiswerk and Perrot, 1975 in an international 
comparative study of six western countries). 

Awareness of these problems has led to a review of teaching materials 
in order to eliminate the most flagrant prejudices. Internationally, bilateral 
agreements have been made under the aegis of UNESCO (UNESCO, 1983). 
In Canada, various governments or governmental organizations have 
published policies, guidelines for approval of materials or guides concerning 
treatment of cultural, "racial" or ethnic diversity in teaching materials, which 
provide concrete rules to be followed by authors, editors and teachers who 
have to create or use these materials (see, among others, UNESCO, 1959; 
Council of International Books for Children, 1976; World Council of Churches, 
1980; Ontario Ministry of Education, 1981; Minist&re de PEducation du 
Quebec, 1985; CCCI, 1988). 

All these documents are contradictory in some aspects and illustrate 
the complexity of social debate that emerges when we are defining criteria to 
be used to ensure that treatment of cultural diversity in teaching materials 
is a positive element in intercultural education. Yet there is basic agreement 
on the need to convey a certain amount of awareness and number of attitudes 
to students through teaching materials. 

With regard to conveying knowledge, which is clearly the area where 
effectiveness of teaching materials is the least questionable, emphasis is 
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usually placed on the need to provide students with a more suitable and 
realistic image of the history and contributions of all groups who make up the 
society, with knowledge about the specificity of life experiences and problems 
of different ethnic communities, the broad characteristics of cultures 
coexisting in our country (customs, art, values, achievements) as well as with 
more general ideas that will allow them to understand the dynamics of inter- 
ethnic relations (adaptation, conflict, assimilation, discrimination, pluralism 
and so on). 

As for attitudes, where it seems necessary to use teaching materials in 
conjunction with other types of instruments, the emphasis is placed on 
conveying positive, or at least not stereotypical, images of certain groups who 
have long been presented in a biased way or who are still victims of racism, 
as well as on pointing out that cultural diversity and intercultural exchanges 
enrich society as whole. 

Before presenting Quebec’s experience in this regard, which is 
particularly interesting, we feel that it is necessary to define more precisely 
the meaning that we give to various relevant concepts in the field — 
especially racism and ethnocentrism — and to briefly touch on the questions 
that arise from the way they are dealt with in educational materials. 

RACISM AND ETHNOCENTRISM IN EDUCATIONAL MATERIALS 

In the present-day debate on "racial" tensions in society and within 
schools, ambiguity of concepts used and lack of nuance, even in some well- 
meaning discourse, seem to us more likely to hinder than further resolution 
of problems. Clarification of concepts in this field is therefore important. 
Without any attempt at universality, this will at least define the author’s 
perspective. 

However, as Sylvie Loslier (1991) noted: 

[TRANS ] Defining racism is difficult. Its multiple faces in 
time and space make it a very complex phenomenon with 
a "chameleon” quality. Racism falls into a context of 
otherness, in the midst of many other experiences of 
human relations and identity. It is not always easy to 
establish their boundaries. 

As opposed to the Anglo-Saxon trend to "globalize" (which tends to 
include under this concept all systems of social stratification related to 
cultural differences, age, class, disabilities and sometimes even sexual 
orientation), the definition of racism that we prefer, as do the majority of 
francophone researchers, is more targeted and specific. To go back to the 
words of Albert Memmi (1982), racism is, in our view, 
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[TRANS.] giving generalized and definitive value to real 
or imaginary biological differences, to the benefit of the 
person uttering the calumny and to the detriment of the 
victim, in order to justify an act of aggression. 

Racism, then, is an ideology based on belief in the existence of 
biologically distinct races that are intellectually and socio-culturally unequal, 
which is used essentially to justify maintaining the privileges of a dominant 
group over one that is dominated. Taking this direction in discourse on 
racism also allows us to understand one of the paradoxes of the last years of 
the 20th century, where we have seen the concept of "races" scientifically 
discredited while at the same time racism — perpetually being redefined like 
a hundred-headed hydra — has never been so vigorous. 

Thus defined, racism must be distinguished from ethnocentrism, a 
generalized phenomenon in time and space and, some specialists believe, 
perhaps even inevitable in its benign form, since it is necessary to maintain 
ethnic identity, characterized by Preiswerk and Perrot (1975) as: 

[TRANS] the attitude of a group which consists in giving 
itself a central place in relation to other groups and in 
giving positive value to its achievements and 
particularities, which leads to projective behaviour 
towards other groups, whose characteristics it interprets 
through its own experience. 

As to cognitive ethnocentrism, whicn concerns the problem of teaching 
materials more directly, according to Le Than Khoi it consists in: 

[TRANS.] formulating the problem situation and 
interpreting reality on the basis of value systems and 
concepts that the group has built up based on its own 
historical experience. 

Associated with the concepts of racism and ethnocentrism are two 
specific faults: dissemination of stereotypes of other groups and reinforcement 
of prejudices concerning interpretation of phenomena of inter-ethnic relations, 
both nationally and internationally. Disseminating stereotypes, which are 
defined as 

[TRANS.] simplified, stylized images of a group, based on 
generalizations that conceal disparities and 
particularities (Lemay, 1987), 

contributes to development of prejudices, while reinforcing prejudices related 
to inter ethnic relations perpetuates or even exacerbates misunderstandings 
and tension between communities. 
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From these definitions, one might suppose — and this hypothesis is 
largely corroborated by the research cited earlier — that in today's teaching 
materials, ethnocentric prejudices are, in various contexts, more frequent and 
more difficult to counter than racist stereotypes. However, the increasing 
sophistication of racist discourse, following many denunciations from 
university and governmental experts and members of various communities, 
should not lead us to assume that racism will be totally eliminated from our 
textbooks. In fact, while explicitly racist statements and the most patent 
stereotypes of "racial" groups are less frequent in Canada, certain authors 
(Me Andrew, 1987; Blondin, 1988) are of the opinion that a new, attenuated 
form of racism, "racialism", may today be on the way to replacing traditional 
racism in teaching materials. Racialism would be characterized by, for 
example, uncritically presenting the concept of races in Biology classes, 
pointing out cultural differences and implying a certain biological 
determinism in Literature and Social Science classes, or presenting world- 
wide inequalities, imputed almost exclusively to Third-World people, in a 
sensational way in Geography classes. 

As for ethnocentric prejudices, eliminating them brings up complex 
questions, especially in a context such as Canada’s, where the least one could 
say is that there is no consensus, even between Francophones and 
Anglophones, on common interpretation of our history and our present. In 
fact, it is not a matter in this case of reestablishing an "objective" truth that 
would exist independently of social relations, but of initiating the student to 
the multiplicity of points of view. Among questions that I have previously 
raised in this regard (Me Andrew, 1987), the following seem to me to be still 
particularly crucial: 

• Should we stress material culture (more easily understood by 
students but which may give a folkloric view) or favour 
presentation of abstract culture (values, achievements, personal 
relations)? If we opt for the latter, how is it to be done so that 
it is accessible to students without falling into the trap of 
simplistic, even stereotyped, presentation? 

• Should we present culture as a relatively homogenous and static 
whole or as a dynamic and contradictory reality? The second 
option seems better to correspond to the reality of mixing of 
cultures in the migratory context, but it is seen by some people 
from the cultural communities as encouraging assimilation to 
the dominant model. 

• How can we present differences but avoid emphasizing the 
majority’s feeling of distance and alienation from minorities? 
And beyond making them aware of differences, how can we 
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create in students a feeling of empathy based on common 
characteristics and a desire for intercultural sharing? 

• Should we accept the ideology of cultural relativism (integral 
respect for cultural differences) even when certain elements of 
other cultures seem to oppose fundamental democratic principles 
of our society? 

• Should we stress positive aspects of minorities’ experiences so as 
to convey a positive image of these groups at the risk of seeing 
the majority accused of self-justification, or deal with the 
phenomena of inter ethnic conflict, racism and discrimination? 
If we opt for the latter, how do we avoid the "reverse effect" of 
defining minority members as "problems”? 

• What relations should exist between international and 
intercultural education? In other words, how can we avoid 
having the necessary presentation of the problematic situation 
in developing countries, and of worldwide inequalities, 
negatively affect the majority’s perception of the image of 
students from Third-World communities (and even at times, as 
a result, all visible minorities)? 

It is obvious that there is no single answer to these questions. 
Definition of the elements of a balanced treatment is part of a whole set of 
considerations related to pedagogical factors (age of children, nature of 
subject taught), as well as to societal choices resulting from specificity of 
contexts. 

In the following section, we shall present briefly, as an example, 
several measures taken in this area in Quebec and the broad orientations 
underlying them. 



MEASURES TAKEN IN QUEBEC 

Quebec’s action to combat racism and ethnocentrism in teaching 
materials, which was begun more than ten years ago, deals with two aspects 
of the problems defined above — eliminating discriminatory stereotypes and 
giving positive value to pluralism through a balanced treatment of ethnic, 
racial and cultural diversity. 

The first of these objectives has resulted in specific guidelines for 
analysis of discriminatory stereotypes, which the Bureau d\ approbation du 
maUriel didactique uses to carefully examine all work that may be on the 
official list of teaching materials authorized for primary or secondary schools. 
The document states (MEQ, 1985): 
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[TRANS.] analysis of discriminatory stereotypes is based 
on character representation and has two dimensions: the 
quantitative dimension, which refers to character 
distribution in a text, and the qualitative dimension, 
referring to the roles these characters play and the ways 
they are depicted, (p. 3) 

At the quantitative level, the ministry in particular requires that 25 
percent (plus or minus 5 percent) of persons presented in the texts or 
illustrations in texts belong to the various minorities defined in the Charter 
of Rights and Freedoms, with the exception of women of all origins, who must 
represent 50 per cent of characters portrayed. 

In order to prevent "token" representation of minorities, they also make 
sure that the proportion of characters belonging to minorities in principal and 
secondary roles is equivalent to that of characters from the majority. 

As well, in order to encourage a positive qualitative perception of 
individuals from minorities, they insist on diversified, unstereotypical 
representation of the roles they are given in various fields of activity, (work, 
school, family, leisure), as well as of their various personal characteristics 
(physical appearance and clothing; aspirations, interests and skills; character 
traits, emotional reactions and affective expressions). 

As we can see, such an evaluative process of educational materials 
cannot but play a positive role in the review of teaching tools. With these 
guidelines — in effect since 1981 — the ministry has ensured the presence 
of minorities in teaching materials and a diversified presentation of them. 
The effectiveness of this governmental action was largely corroborated by 
university research, which shows a remarkable change in the content of 
teaching materials in this regard in less than ten years (Me Andrew, 
1985, 1987). 

However, through its essentially bureaucratic approach and its accent 
on individuals and stereotyping, the guidelines were not an effective 
instrument to ensure adequate and impartial treatment of complex sets of 
problems related to immigration, racism and inter-ethnic relations, especially 
in "scientific" subjects such as History, Geography, Social Sciences and 
Biology. In these areas, it is not mainly the stereotypical aspect of 
presentation of imaginary individuals that must be analysed, but the quality 
and complexity of information given to the student. Authors, editors and 
teachers in these disciplines have more need of ways to take action that will 
allow them to exercise their professionalism than of criteria that are too rigid 
and may risk leading them to replace one stereotypical view with another. 
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For this reason, an incentive approach to this second aspect was 
chosen. This has taken the form, firstly, of a request from the Minister of 
Cultural Communities and Immigration to the Council of Cultural 
Communities and Immigration for recommendations on these questions 
(CCCI, 1988) followed recently by the development at Quebec’s Ministry of 
Education of a guide for authors and editors. The Council lists about thirty 
detailed and well-documented recommendations, in a document called "La 
valorisation du pluralisme dans les manuels scolaires " [Giving positive value 
to pluralism in textbooks]. They are listed under five objectives: explicit 
recognition of ethnic, racial and cultural diversity and identification of all 
persons with this reality; balanced and objective representation of the 
phenomena related to diversity; positive presentation of individuals from 
cultural communities; combatting racism and discrimination and a more 
complete and in-depth study of cultures. 

It is impossible to reproduce here in full the many varied approaches 
suggested in this document without trying to respond to some of the 
questions raised earlier. Persons interested in these questions should refer 
to the document. The recommendations are an attempt at serious reflection 
in the search for a balance between the concerns of the various groups 
involved and respect for the complexity of historical facts and situations 
presented. 

However, it is regrettable that there is little place given to the question 
of world-wide inequalities and international education. While other 
ministerial units, organizations and community associations may be studying 
these problems, harmonization of these two approaches in Quebec’s teaching 
materials remains for the most part still to be done. 

While some of the approaches proposed by the Council are drawn from 
examples taken from certain "progressive" works already used in Quebec 
schools, the essential impact of the recommendations and guide will not really 
be seen until the next "generation" of educational texts which, given the 
limited Quebec market, will not be published for some years to come. 

As always — but more so, given this limitation — the quality of 
treatment of ethnic, racial and cultural diversity and the battle to eliminate 
racism and ethnocentrism from teaching materials will continue for the short 
and medium terms to rely mainly, in Quebec as elsewhere, on the 
professionalism of teachers and on mobilization of various communities, 
which will make for the best possible selection of already available works as 
well as development of parallel supplementary materials. 

In this regard, it would be worthwhile to develop interprovincial 
exchanges of teachers, authors and editors of textbooks, community leaders 
and parents interested in this matter. Such meetings would ensure better 
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understanding of regional differences as well as mutual enrichment of 
perspectives and actions in a field called upon to play an increasingly 
important role in development of a just and harmonious society. 
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A YOUNG PERSON’S PERSPECTIVE 



Jennifer Melting Tallow 

My family faces racist attitudes every day. I believe that if we educate 
people of different races, they will gain a better understanding of our 
differences, as well as the many things that we have in common. I focus 
much of my school work on my culture and on racism, and I have written 
many reports in every class about these topics. I wish that I did not have to 
link racism and culture, but the two seem to go hand in hand. 

I used to have a hard time dealing with derogatory remarks aimed 
towards my race, my family and me. Sometimes I would go into a corner and 
hide. I wanted to dig a hole and bury myself in it. Other times I would reply 
with an equally hurtful put-down. Today I have a better understanding of 
why my peers or even strangers say racist things. They do not know what 
is truth and what is fiction. They only know what their parents, outdated 
books and society has taught them. This is why adults must join children to 
learn how to separate the stereotypes, fabricated stories, and Hollywood 
images from the truth about Native people in this country. Only then wall 
they understand. 

We have all been hurt at one time or another, so we know the pain in- 
volved. I believe that I am not the only one who has gone home in tears and 
never wanted to go back to school. I find it hard to understand why so many 
adults hurt children with their words. I have been raised to respect my 
elders, but it is hard to respect someone who calls you names or makes biting 
comments just loud enough for you to hear. My generation is the future. If 
we can’t stop the racism now, my children will face the same discrimination, 
as will theirs. We have to stop the cycle. This is why I write and speak 
about how cruel people — adults and children — can really be. 

My father is a full blood Native, and he has taught me to be strong and 
proud of my people and to always walk with my head held high. My parents 
are very supportive and they stand behind me 100% when I am faced with a 
problem that is difficult for me to handle on my own. I also have good 
friends, people who do not care if I am black, white, yellow, or purple. People 
who are always there for me in my time of loneliness, and when I need them 
the most. Then there are those who stare and laugh and call me names like 
"dirty half breed", "squaw", and "f... Indian". 

I remember a specific incident in my grade eight year. I was put down 
continuously. My sisters and I were new to the school and at first it seemed 
like everything was okay. It was a chance to make new friends in a new 
neighbourhood. My younger sister, who was thirteen at the time, started to 
be called "wagon burner", "bush Indian", and other racist names. I didn’t get 
the same treatment because I looked Caucasian. My sister, on the other 
hand, is full blood and looks it. She used to come to me in tears. She did not 
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understand why everybody hated her so much. I began to defend her, and 
then my school mates began to call me the same names. 

One day in health class, I got into a fight with a boy. He pushed me, 
so I pushed back. All hell broke loose. My teacher, who was a non-Native 
woman, told me to sit down or I was going to be a "black and blue bush 
Indian". I was shocked and scared. I didn’t want to cry and let them believe 
that they had won, but I couldn’t stop it from happening. My emotions took 
control and the tears started to fall. In all my years I’ve never felt so alone. 
It started with my peers, but now it was coming from my teachers, also. 
People I thought I could trust and respect. My self esteem had been trampled 
on — I felt like I was a nothing and a nobody. 

It wasn’t just the fact that she had been racist to me, it was that she 
did it in front of the class. This woman, a "role model", put down a student 
because of race. She showed the other students that it was all right to treat 
me that way. I don’t think that my teacher realized how many problems she 
created when she made that statement. 

I called my dad, who works for the school board as a Native Liaison 
Officer. He came directly to the school and spoke to my teacher and the 
principal. The teacher apologized to me. It helped a little, I suppose, but she 
never regained my respect. 

After this incident, I felt very uncomfortable and out of place in her 
class — it was difficult to even raise my hand. I knew how she felt about 
Native people, and I felt like I didn’t belong. I was no longer a part of that 
class. I was alone, yet there were 25 other people around me. I knew that 
my classmates would tell their friends about what happened, and soon I 
would be the biggest outcast the school had ever seen. 

It turned out that my prediction was correct. I was not only put down 
for being a Native, but also because I had called my dad. When I had to miss 
one of her classes, I was afraid the teacher would talk about me in my 
absence. It may sound paranoid, but I honestly felt that she would say that 
I was immature because I called my dad; that I was a big baby, and that I 
couldn’t fight my own battles. Why not? Other kids told me that right to my 
face. After a while, you start to believe their words, and you wonder if they 
are right. Are you really just another stupid Indian wasting your time with 
all this pro-Indian talk? You begin to ask yourself if it is all really worth it. 
Is it worth not being invited to parties on girls’ night out? f asked myself all 
these questions and decided that, yes, it is worth it, because in the end I’m 
going to be the one standing with my head held high, because I know that I 
tried to make a difference. 
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A young person’s perspective 



You spend so much of your time and energy trying to teach about 
Native culture, so that people understand. You do it so that this kind of 
thing doesn’t have to happen, so there won’t be a next time. I want my 
friends and teachers to learn about my culture so that they will understand 
and not pre-judge Native people. My culture is very beautiful, interesting, 
and full of history. Each time we do a report in class, mine deals with Native 
people or racism. It is a good feeling to stand in front of my peers, answering 
questions when they sincerely want to know about my culture. Being able to 
answer these questions honestly and with pride gives me the greatest feeling 
— a feeling that will always stay with me. 

My people are not the drunks that you see on the street. Every popula- 
tion has drinkers. My people are not bums. Many of my people have good 
jobs in every part of society. My family has been an excellent model for me. 

I have learned that every culture and every race has many valuable things 
to teach. I have learned that, yes, we are all different, but that our 
differences should be respected and honoured. I have learned that you must 
be responsible for your own actions and the way that you treat people. You 
must always treat people the way you would wish to be treated. I have 
learned that education is an absolute necessity, but I do not have to sacrifice 
my culture — there should be no cost. I can have both things in my life, as 
long as I remember to respect myself and other people. 

The experience that I write about is only one of the many that my 
family and I have gone through. Racist people don’t know how to compromise 
their beliefs, or perhaps they choose not to. I don’t know. I do know that 
these people are blind beyond their own beliefs. There is room for nothing 
new or different. 

I have spoken about my experiences with adult racism. I trusted and 
respected the elders of our world. Now I’m wary of those I talk to. It’s not 
right for anyone to be afraid because he or she happens to be of a different 
race. It’s just not right. 

Racism between teenagers and young children has an entirely different 
aspect. Being different often means being the centre of attention, but this 
isn’t always a positive thing. When you’re in the limelight for looking 
different, or for having a different colour skin, you could be facing the most 
difficult situation of your life. Feeling heipless and being ganged up on can 
be so terrifying, especially when you’re left alone to deal with it. When you’re 
surrounded by several kids standing around you, calling you names and 
making fun of you, you feel trapped, like you can’t get away. If you move at 
all, they have won; they have succeeded. They have succeeded in making you 
feel bad about yourself, in feeling like you’re nothing. They have succeeded 
by bringing your self esteem down to a point where you are intimidated by 
them and anyone else who even takes a second look. I know that feeling. I 
have felt it many times. I’m sure that many of us have. 



A young person’s perspective 



When I see a child cry because she doesn’t like her colour or the lan- 
guage that she has been brought up to speak, my heart breaks. I want to tell 
her that it’s all right, that it will never happen again. Her feelings will never 
be hurt again. But it’s not all right, and it will happen again and again. All 
I can do is comfort her, and let her know that she is not alone. Racism is a 
part of life, and will continue to be so unless we do something about it now. 
I will never give up, and I will continue to write and speak out until there is 
a change. I want my kids to grow up knowing that they will be accepted 
wherever they go regardless of colour or culture. They will be accepted 
because of who they are, and how they treat themselves and other people. 
I want them to be proud of who they are and always walk with their heads 
held high. 



SHORT BIOGRAPHY 



Jennifer Melting Tallow 

Jennifer Melting Tallow is sixteen years old. She is entering her first year 
of senior high school in Calgary, Alberta. 



ACTORS AGAINST RACISM (AAR) 



FOREVER TOGETHER 
Arthur Miki 

How does one become sensitized to the hurt and trauma that victims 
of racism cope with? What strategies can teachers implement to heighten the 
awareness and understanding of concepts such as discrimination, prejudice 
and racism? As educators we realize that the most effective learning comes 
from the direct involvement of the students and relevance of the subject 
matter. The Chinese proverb "I hear and I forget, I see and I remember, I do 
and I understand" best describes the process that was undertaken to develop 
the Actors Against Racism project at the Joseph Teres School in Winnipeg, 
Manitoba. 

Joseph Teres School is an elementary school with a total enrolment of 
465 students. Both the school population and the staff reflect the cultural 
and racial diversity typical of Manitoba’s multicultural society. 

The purpose of this project was to develop a musical and theatrical pro- 
duction that would contribute to the awareness and understanding of racism, 
prejudice and discrimination. Thirty grade five and six students were selected 
by their teachers to work with the music teacher, Mrs. Judy Sutton, to write 
the story outline and lyrics and perform their work to an audience of 
students, parents and teachers. Subsequently, the group put on 14 other 
performances in and outside the school division. 

The students of Joseph Teres have been exposed to a variety of race re- 
lations activities during the past two years. Each year the school has held 
special assemblies to commemorate March 21 as the Day for the Elimination 
of Racial Discrimination. Students have been exposed to concepts of 
prejudice, discrimination, stereotyping and racism through presentations, 
examples and discussions. Films and videos which present "differences" as 
a positive image, depict differences of colour through animation, and stress 
the importance of self concept have been shown to students with follow-up 
discussions in the classroom. These are superficial approaches, however, to 
a very serious problem that exists in society. 

The Actors Against Racism project was developed with two phases 
in mind: 

(a) The Learning Process 

(b) The Performances 
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Actors Against Racism (A.A.R) — Forever Together 



THE LEARNING PROCESS 

The initial phase of the project was an intensive three and a half day 
workshop with the selected students. Among this group were some students 
from visible minority backgrounds such as Chinese, Black, Filipino, Native 
and East Indian. Most were unaware of the project expectations except that 
it had something to do with racism. 

When the students arrived at the classroom for the first session, the 
teacher handed each one a balloon and asked them to blow it up. All of the 
balloons were red except for one which was green. The students were 
instructed to hit the balloon in the air and catch any balloon. This was done 
several times and at the end the student who initially received the green 
balloon ended up with the same balloon. This was the springboard for the 
teacher to begin exploring differences. When students were asked why they 
did not catch the green balloon, several students replied that it was because 
the green balloon was different. The students were amazed that 
unconsciously most avoided the balloon that was different from the rest. 

Each session over the three and a half days explored a specific topic. 
These were: 



• Dealing with differences 

• Being different is okay 

• A historical look at oppression 

• Be yourself 

• Imagine a better world 

• Stereotyping can hurt 

• Religious differences 

• Aren’t we lucky in Canada? 

For each topic the students became engaged in group or partner dis- 
cussions and shared their views and ideas with each other. Students were 
asked to take these ideas and information and write a skit, poetry or a 
commentary on that topic. Mrs. Sutton took this material and shaped it into 
a theatrical production. 

Mrs. Sutton indicated that "the discussions were excellent" and was im- 
pressed by the students’ "willingness to talk and share ideas . Working with 
students from different ethnic and cultural backgrounds, her approach was 
to guide the sharing process gradually, allowing students to become 
comfortable and open with each other. The students became so engrossed in 
the development of the material that they wanted to perform it for others. 
"This was a valuable experience for the kids involved and I hope that it will 
be for the audiences. They reacted to each other in a supportive way," 
claimed Mrs. Sutton. 
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The discussion on the history of racism was a very powerful experience 
for the teacher. "The children began to realize how large this subject was." 
When the students were asked what they learned they cited examples such 
as the Nazi’s treatment of the Jews, the Ku-Klux-Klan, the Native students 
whose braids were cut at residential schools, the Japanese Canadians who 
were sent to camps, and the slavery of the Blacks in the United States. The 
children learned that some people had wanted to change their identity. One 
student said, "Some people changed their last name to get a job. If your last 
name was Smith you would be accepted." 

The self-disclosures by students who had experienced racism had a tre- 
mendous impact upon their peers. Graeme, a Black student, shared this 
personal story: 

"When I was five, I would go out for recess. I was in Kin- 
dergarten and the school that I was at went up to grade seven. 

These grade seveners kept coming up to me and picking on me 
calling me "nigger" over and over. They kept coming on every 
recess. I didn’t know what it meant then, but now it hurts.” 

Warren who is Filipino tells his story to the group: 

"I went to Ontario last year to meet my pen pals. When I was 
coming back from lunch a kid called me a racist name. I tried 
to ignore it but it was hard. Other kids began to do the same. 

I never encountered this before." 

The students who were interviewed shared these comments regarding 
Graeme’s and Warren’s experiences: 

"I felt sorry for them." 

"It helped the students understand racism." 

"It was hard to understand why someone who never saw the 
person before, out of the blue, would say racist names." 

"Why would someone go out of their way to make someone feel 
bad?" 

"The stories are really sad. I couldn’t believe that it happened 
to them." 

"It’s hard to believe that it can happen in our school but it does. 

You just don’t realize it." 
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Actors Against Racism (A.A.R) — Forever Together 



"It taught me a lesson. Before I used to be like everybody else 
with people like Graeme, but now I am totally different. I know 
and I understand why people do that. I understand why I 
shouldn’t." 



THE PERFORMANCES 

During the week of intensive rehearsals the performers readjusted 
their scripts, suggested format alterations, determined the appropriate 
costumes and practised the songs and the parts. What made this project so 
unique was that the words of the production were the words of the students 
themselves. It was their voice that was speaking to the audience. One song 
which the group sang to express the feeling of being different was written as 
a poem by Patrick. 

One day in the forest there was a cockatoo 
Sitting on a branch crying boo hoo hoo 
But why was he crying, crying away ? 

It’s because his friend the sparrow 
Didn’t want to play. 

Why was it that the sparrow 
Didn’t want to play? 

Because the cockatoo was different in a way. 

But what was the difference? 

What was in the way? 

The cockatoo was so beautiful 
And the sparrow wished he looked that way. 

Tammy’s poetry reflected her personal thoughts on how to deal with 
racism: 



Well I used to think that racism was names, 

But now I know that it’s more than just games. 

This world would be a better place 
If everyone would chip in. 

You shouldn’t look at the outside, 

But what’s in the space within. 

The performance before students, staff and parents of Joseph Teres 
School received an extremely favourable response. One parent remarked that 
the performance was an emotional experience for her. 

Actors Against Racism performed at eight elementary schools in the 
school division and at three schools outside the division. The students 
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enjoyed the special attention they received at the different schools. The 
cohesiveness and cooperation among them resulted in projecting a forceful 
message that racism was not acceptable. I felt that every student had a 
personal mission to convey the anti-racist message to others. They felt that 
a dramatic approach was a meaningful way to talk about racism. 

"It’s serious because you’re going to teach a lesson in a different 
way. It’s more interesting to watch. You get more out of it than 
reading a book." 

"I think it’s a good way to show that racism is bad.” 

"I thought it was pretty neat because we can help people." 

"We get a chance to show how it feels." 

"It’s nice to know that we’re helping people understand racism." 

"It’s good to be different." 

A student discussion guide was developed for this program and 
was presented to the teachers wh se classes attended the 
performance. The guide included words of songs, key elements 
of the presentation and questions that would stimulate further 
discussion. If the concepts of racism, prejudice and 
discrimination are to be meaningful, immediate follow-up by the 
teacher is essential. 



IMPACT OF THE PRODUCTION 

How did the students who participated in the project benefit? What 
impact did their experience have on changing attitudes? Every student who 
participated in Actors Against Racism felt that they learned a great deal 
about racism and how it affected people. Some students underwent startling 
changes in attitudes: 

"We put ourselves in their shoes (victims of racism) and how 
they would feel." 

"We learned to be friends. We didn’t know each other before 
tliis play." 

Graeme, a Black student, shared this comment: "Before I was racist 
of Native people but not anymore." 
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Kirstin remarked: We learned how bad we treated people before. We 

learned more about racism and how we treat others — maybe they’re visible 
but that shouldn’t matter.” 

"Some people we didn’t like because they were different. Now 

that we are doing this play we’re great friends." 

Ryan told his uncle that he was going to be involved in a racism 
project. "He asked me what racism was and I didn’t really know," he 
admitted. When I went there a few nights ago, I had a full explanation for 
him. "To me racism is name calling and treating people differently because 
of their religious background or colour of their skin." 

Lindsay, a grade five student, said: "I think that the people who were 
in the play will gain a lot of respect from others. Some people care about 
racism but they weren’t in the play. Now they understand that we care about 
it. There are a lot of people of different colour skin like Patrick, Richard, 
Graeme and others. I think if the people who are racist think about this, 
they will realize that they are the same as us." 

The students who participated in the project agreed that adults, includ- 
ing their parents, would benefit from their message because many are likely 
racist: 



"When adults were growing up, racism was not a big topic. Now 
it is so they should learn with the kids." 

"Some parents are racist and kids do what their parents do." 

"Some people claim they’re not racist and yet they call Black 
people nigger. My dad calls Blacks nigger. I haven’t said 
anything to him yet." 

In addition to helping participants develop an anti-racist attitude, an 
audience of younger children also benefitted. 

Some grade four children said: 

"It taught me how people get pushed around and get hurt. 

When people make fun of me it hurts a lot. I don’t like racism 
a bit. Now I’ll try not to hurt or call people names." 

"Let’s stop racism. We all have to work together. We should all 
be friends, accept them how they are and not how you would 
like them to be." 
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"The play was very good. My reaction was that if someone is 
making fun of another person that is different, don’t join in the 
crowd. Stop it." 

"I think that racism is an uncool thing. Cool is being friends 
with different people.” 

The reactions and comments from the audiences indicate that the 
messages of racism were conveyed in a manner that students and adults were 
able to understand and appreciate. The students in the production 
unanimously agreed that the experience of learning, creating, and performing 
w'ould be beneficial to all students in understanding and combatting racism. 
Although it may be difficult to replicate the successful production and 
tremendous respect they gained for each other, it would be a worthwhile 
venture to do again with another group of students. 

"I do and I understand." This is what teachers consider to be "real" 
learning — knowledge that becomes assimilated for future application. The 
experience of exploring racism and discussing and understanding the effects 
upon individuals is something these students will carry into their adult lives. 

As adults, will they speak against racism and not tolerate discrimina- 
tion? Will they develop positive social and professional relationships with 
people from diverse cultural and ethnic backgrounds? Will they advocate for 
the less privileged in our society? These are all measures upon which we 
could assess the success of this project. 

In my discussions with the students I sensed that the positive atti- 
tudes, the understanding and appreciation which resulted from their dis- 
cussions and performances indicate that their interaction with other peoples 
will have been altered forever. I also saw a healing process begin to emerge 
among the students who had already faced racism and shared their feelings 
with their colleagues. The consoling supportive comments by the other 
students will help them become stronger in coping with racial slurs and 
actions in the future. 

I believe that each student learned that racism is a manifestation of 
ignorant attitudes or lack of positive contact, with people of different 
backgrounds. Having developed sensitivity towards the effects of racism, 
these students as adults will be strong advocates for equality. 
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Actors Against Racism (A.A.R) — Forever Together 



SHORT BIOGRAPHY 



Arthur Miki 

Arthur Miki is an elementary school principal of Joseph Teres School in 
Winnipeg, Manitoba. He is also president of the National Association of 
Japanese Canadians, the organization that achieved the Japanese Canadian 
Redress Settlement in September, 1988. As a speaker and workshop leader, 
Art has participated in many multicultural, human rights and educational 
conferences. 
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EDUCATIONAL EQUITY FOR RACIAL MINORITIES 
AND THE SCHOOL 



THE ROLE OF COMMUNITY ACTION 
Alok Mukherjee 

We have a long way to go before equality for racial minorities becomes 
a reality in Canada. Recent events demonstrate in clear terms the struggles 
that confront racial minorities when the legal framework is weak and the 
political will lacking. The unwillingness of academic institutions like the 
University of Western Ontario to repudiate pseudo-scientific racist research 
of people like Philippe Rushton in the name of academic freedom, the 
inability of educators to distinguish between removal of materials that have 
a racist impact and censorship as seen in the controversies surrounding The 
Merchant of Venice, To Kill a Mocking Bird and Huckleberry Finn, the 
continuing resistance to Native and minority rights in the constitutional 
talks, the mistreatment of racial minorities and Native peoples by the police 
and criminal justice systems as seen in Oka and around the country serve as 
reminders of the many social, political, institutional, and even attitudinal 
hurdles that must be crossed to bridge the gap between the proclaimed ideal 
of equity and the reality of historical and continuing injustices. The school 
is one of the arenas where these obstacles must be overcome. 

Experience tells us that social and institutional change does not come 
out of the good will of those in power. Sustained and determined community 
action is required before the Canadian school will truly reflect the reality of 
Canadian society. It is only through this kind of intervention that racial 
minority communities in certain parts of the country have succeeded in 
persuading school boards and ministries of education to respond to their 
issues and concerns with appropriate policies and practices. 

It is sometimes said, especially by those who see nothing wrong with 
the status quo, that education cannot rectify all of a society’s ills. Neverthe- 
less, education is a key component of the battle against inequality and 
discrimination. Education must challenge and engage people and their ideas; 
alternative ways of viewing and developing social relations must be proposed 
and promoted. 

Traditionally, the school has been a conservative institution. Its 
function is, on the one hand, to legitimize the dominant social, political, 
economic and cultural ideas of a society and, on the other, to perpetuate 
existing social relations. The ownership, organization and activities of the 
school reflect this dual role. 

When we consider the Canadian school system’s purpose and location 
within society, we see the root of some of the difficulties and challenges racial 
minorities face. The main function of the school appears to be to develop a 
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Educational Equity for Racial Minorities and the School. 

The Role of Community Action 

law-abiding citizenry which will unquestioningly accept the dominant values 
and help perpetuate them. While such a school system may have been 
relevant to the needs of an earlier generation of Canadians, it is questionable 
whether this is the case today when the school is responsible for meeting the 
educational needs of a multiracial and multiethnic population. Generally 
speaking, the philosophy of education, the world-view underlying the 
curriculum and the selection and content of learning materials reflect a pro- 
Western, pro-capit list, middle class point of view. The political and 
administrative leadership of the school is predominantly drawn from the 
white anglophone population. 

There is scarcely an educator who will not agree that the purpose of 
education is to facilitate the development of th r whole child. Education is not 
simply a transmission of facts and information about this or that subject; 
ideally it is a process that leads to the development of socially, psychological- 
ly, emotionally and intellectually healthy human beings. The self-esteem of 
children who spend the better part of their waking hours during their most 
impressionable years in the school depends on a school environment that 
acknowledges their individual worth, and treats all of them with equal 
respect and dignity. 

All teachers will say that education of the individual child is precisely 
their concern. It is out of this commitment to the whole individual child that 
many teachers claim to be "colour blind" in their approach to teaching. Enid 
Lee writes in her book, Letters to Marcia'. A Teacher’s Guide to Anti-Racist 
Education: 

Teachers frequently tell me that they do not see colour when 
they approach their students. They teach the individual child. 

That sounds fair enough, but I always ask, "What does that 
really mean? What has gone into the making of that individ- 
ual?" To answer that question, we need to look at the social 
identities we all possess. 

Enid Lee compares our social identities to the petals of a flower, the 
flower being the whole person. Just as the petals together make up the 
flower, we are made up of such identities as our geographic origin, our 
religious background, our gender, our abilities\disabilities, the various 
cultural influences we have experienced, personal and family influences on 
us, our race, our economic class and so on. She calls these identities social 
because "society places a value on all of these identities. For example, some 
geographic regions, economic classes, and races are more favoured by society 
than others. In other words, the social identities of some individuals provide 
them with greater access to opportunity than other individuals. To teach the 
individual child, we need to recognize these social inequities which students 
face." 
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Clearly, the task of teaching the individual child in a society as racially 
and culturally diverse as ours is a challenging one. The magnitude and 
complexity of this challenge is further underscored by the realization that 
children learn very early in their lives the relative values that a society and 
its institutions place on the identities of different groups. Proshansky 
reported in 1966 that the first stage in the awareness of ethnic differences 
occur in children by age three. Ethnic evaluations affecting children’s beliefs, 
feelings and behavioral tendencies towards out-groups take root by age four. 
Children learn at an early age that people are different and society treats 
them differently. 

We must, therefore, dispense with the idea that there is safety in being 
"colour blind", that if we don’t talk about differences, children will not know 
about them. Children know. And, as a study of pre-school to 12-year-old 
children in Southern California points out, information children acquire about 
themselves and others, intuitively to begin with and processed and refined 
with age, is frequently inaccurate, stereotypic and at the level of caricature. 
In short, children imbibe and grow up with ideas and belief systems about 
themselves, their social groups and others that are prevalent in the society 
at large. 

To grow up this way is damaging and dehumanizing to the nonwhite 
as well as the white child. Abraham Citron says: 

White-centredness is not the reality of (the white child’s) world, 
but he is under the illusion that it is. It is thus impossible for 
him to deal accurately or adequately with the universe of human 
or social relationships.... Children who develop in this way are 
robbed of opportunities for emotional and intellectual growth, 
stem ted in the basic development of the self, so that they cannot 
experience or accept humanity. This is a personality outcome in 
which it is quite possible to build into children a great feeling 
and compassion for animals and an unconscious fear and 
rejection of different human beings. Such persons are by no 
means prepared to live and move with either appreciation or 
effectiveness in today’s world. 

This, obviously, is not the description of a human being who is socially, 
psychologically, emotionally or intellectually healthy. Children develop very 
early through intuition, experience and interaction with each other as well as 
the society at large, a sense of self and other. And what of the children who 
grow up learning that their individual social identities are treated as less 
than adequate, when treated at all, by social institutions? The answer should 
be clear. Those children whose identities are most congruent with the "norm" 
prevailing in the school and learning materials are more likely to experience 
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a sense of belonging and to do well than those whose identities are less 
congruent. 

If we agree with the concept of looking at the whole individual child as 
an important component of the development of self-esteem, it is necessary 
that the individual child be treated and presented in terms of his or her 
individual social identities. 

What does this mean? It means a recognition of differences, a 
willingness to deal with them and an ability to correct inaccurate informa- 
tion, stereotypes and caricatures. The sociology of school knowledge tells us 
that traditional curricular materials fail to achieve these objectives. This is 
because of the particular role that the school has as a social institution. 
Apple and Franklin describe that role as follows: 

Schools ... help control meaning. They preserve and distribute 
what is perceived to be "legitimate knowledge" — the knowledge 
that "we all must have”. Thus schools confer cultural legitimacy 
on the knowledge of specific groups. The very fact that certain 
groups’ knowledge becomes school knowledge is prima facie 
evidence of its perceived legitimacy .... But this is not all, for 
the ability of a group to make its knowledge into "knowledge for 
all" is related to that group’s power in the larger political and 
economic arena. Power and culture, then, need to be seen not 
as static entities with no connection to each other but as 
attributes of existing economic relations in a society. 

Apple and Franklin have described here what is often called the 
"hidden curriculum" of the school. Its purpose, it is said, is to promote and 
perpetuate the world-view of one particular segment — the socially, culturally 
and economically dominant segment — of a society. 

For example, the celebration of festivals, as teachers of early grades 
know, is an important learning activity with great potential for children in 
K-l. When my son was in junior kindergarten, I suggested to his teacher 
that she should consider festivals reflecting the background of the non- 
Christian children in the class as well as Easter, Halloween and Christmas. 
She showed surprise because the thought had not occurred to her. After 
some reluctance she agreed to consider the suggestion if I and other non- 
Christian parents organized the festivals. This was progress, but she missed 
the point. For the little children in her class, she was the authority figure, 
the one with knowledge and power, the one who legitimized learning 
activities. In terms of the legitimacy of what went on in her classroom, they 
saw the difference between what she planned and initiated and what she 
allowed to happen. 
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Another example concerns a unit on Astronomy for grades 7-8 students 
that came across my desk. It was a good document making innovative use 
of myths and folk-tales in an interdisciplinary approach to the subject. All 
the myths and folk-tales, however, were of Western origin. There was no 
mention of the possibility that Native peoples, Africans, South Asians and 
others may have interesting ideas about astronomy in their folklore. What 
message would children reading this unit receive? Why did the writers who 
developed the material for an extremely multiracial and multicultural system 
not think of it? 

A few years ago I went to a school to speak to staff about race 
relations. All the students in this school were recent immigrants who did not 
speak English as their first language. In the library where we were to meet, 
I noticed a big display of pictures titled "Canadian Authors". When I asked 
the school’s staff to look at the display and tell me what message it 
communicated to them, they immediately noted very few women authors, no 
French-Canadians, and no non-English, non-Francophone writers. Mo Joy 
Kogawa, no Austin Clarke and no Myma Kostash. 

Let me give yet another example. I asked a teacher-friend of mine — 
a sensitive, progressive teacher of long standing — if she knew about the 
Continuous Voyage Act and the denial of entry into Canada of South Asians 
who legally came on the ship "Komagata Maru" in keeping with the 
requirements of this act. To me, this is one of the important parts of 
Canadian history. She knew nothing about it. I was not surprised. As she 
said, it was not part of the Canadian history she knew. 

As part of an investigation into the education of Black children 
attending schools in the city of Toronto, we organized a meeting with about 
150 Black students in order to get first-hand information about their 
experiences. One question asked was whether displays in classroom reflected 
the racial and ethnic backgrounds of all students in the class. During a 
follow-up visit to one of the participating schools a grade 7 student said she 
was very uncomfortable with that question. She said she did not see why it 
was necessary to represent her culture and history in the classroom; she 
could go to the library or attend a Black Cultural Heritage class if she 
wanted to know about her culture and history. Her teacher was present 
during this conversation and expressed obvious approval. My colleagues and 
I were shaken. We wondered what was going on in that classroom that 
would cause a young person to feel this way about her heritage. 

These examples of omission and commission illustrate how the school 
and the curriculum screen out information and project a certain view of the 
society. I call it the dominant world-view. At best, the cultures, experiences 
and struggles for equality by people of minority backgrounds get inadequate 
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treatment in the perpetuation of this world-view. At worst, as in the last 
example, the treatment leads to denial by nonwhite children of their own 
identity. 

This is the challenging context in which, I believe, the task of achieving 
educational equity for racial minority children must viewed. It is a multi- 
faceted task that acknowledges racial and cultural differences, names these 
differences, promotes a critical understanding of cultures and their values, 
deals with and resolves negative, stereotypical and caricatured views of 
peoples, develops a better appreciation of the struggles and contributions of 
all Canadians regardless of race and ethnicity and, finally, enables individ- 
uals to act against oppression and injustice against racial and cultural 
minorities. In short, educational equity does not mean the celebration of 
cultures and attempts to develop positive attitudes only. To me it involves 
strategies to develop a critical understanding of people’s lives, history and 
experiences, and it involves providing the knowledge and the information that 
people need to act for change. 

These objectives cannot be met through a few added activities, worth- 
while as they may be. I believe that children catch on to the relative 
significance of learning activities without much difficulty. If an activity is not 
an integral part of the daily life of the classroom, it will remain a pleasant 
diversion. The approach or approaches one selects has implications in the 
classroom. We ignore the importance of "legitimization" at our peril. 

A review of the literature indicates no shortage of strategies for 
developing an anti-racist and multicultural school system. One may choose 
any strategy to deal with racism, so long as it is remembered that inaction, 
too, is a form of action. As James Baldwin said: "Not everything that is 
faced can be changed, but nothing can be changed until it is faced." 

The effects of the school, then, on the achievement, self-esteem and 
development of minority children must give us cause for concern. We must 
question the school’s ability to meet the educational and cultural needs of 
children. We must examine the school’s success in fostering an understand- 
ing of and a respect for the cultural and racial diversity of Canada among all 
children. We must challenge its willingness to equip children with the tools 
to actively fight against racism and other forms of discrimination. 

It has been customary, since the advent of the policy of 
multiculturalism in Canada, to talk about multicultural education. 
Multiculturalism, as it has been popularly understood, implies pleasant, 
superficial and exoticised — almost museum-like treatment of people’s 
cultures and history. The outcome of this approach is expected to be a 
nonracist school which will inculcate tolerance for and sensitivity to diversity 
in all children. 
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As far as racial minorities are concerned, a multicultural approach by 
itself does not deal with the critical issues of unequal achievement, evaluation 
and placement of racial minority students. It does nothing to help students 
understand the roots of inequality and oppression. It provides them with no 
skills and abilities to take an active stand against racial prejudice and 
discrimination. I firmly believe that if the high-minded goals of equality are 
to be achieved then we must have an education system which is multicultural 
and anti-racist in form as well as content. 

Before the school becomes a vehicle for perpetuating the expectations 
of those who have been historically excluded, namely the racial and ethnic 
minorities, Native peoples, women and working people, the roles the school 
plays as an institution must be changed. I believe that the political and legal 
developments occurring in the society make it possible for us to fight for 
change. This battle against racism and discrimination is not one-dimension- 
al. To win it we need allies within the school system and in the society at 
large. 



There are people working within the school system — teachers, 
administrators, trustees, parents — who have developed a critical under- 
standing of the institutional ideology and purpose. Many of them have found 
creative ways to respond to the educational and cultural needs of minorities. 
They are our allies. 

If the school is to treat equally and adequately the educational and 
cultural needs and aspirations of minorities, it is in six areas that change 
must occur: 

1. Curriculum 

2. Language and culture programs for minority children 

3. Placement and assessment 

4. Employment and promotion 

5. Teacher training 

6. Relationship with the community 

The racial and cultural diversity of Canadians, their history, experi- 
ences and contributions must be reflected across the school curricula. 
Minority children need their languages and cultures taught as part of the 
regular curriculum to develop positive self-esteem and self-worth. 

There is, it has been found, an over-representation of particular groups 
of minority children in the basic level and technical schools. This is called 
streaming and its adverse eff ects are well-known. The causes of streaming 
need to be identified and removed. 
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Minorities are, generally speaking, under-represented within educa- 
tional institutions. The situation gets progressively worse as one looks higher 
in the hierarchy. There is an absence of role models and human resources of 
the kind needed to develop relevant programs. 

Consequently, employment and promotion practices and procedures of 
school systems constitute yet another area of serious concern. Aside from the 
lack of minority teachers, however, there is the fact that most teachers are 
inadequately prepared to teach in a multiracial and multi cultural context. 
Teacher training programs as a rule have not kept pace with the demands of 
a changing society. 

Finally, for the school to know and reflect the cultural and educational 
needs of its community, it is essential that the two interact closely. It is even 
more essential that all parents have a meaningful role in the development of 
school programs and policies. They should be active partners and resource 
people, and not just makers of coffee at home-school meetings and organizers 
of bake sales to raise funds for extra-curricular activities. 

This list of changes may appear to be formidable. But it is only when 
changes happen in all these six areas that a school system will emerge to 
adequately meet the educational and cultural expectations of every Canadian. 
A broad range of activities needs to be undertaken. For these activities to 
succeed, there must be constant monitoring and evaluation of results. As 
well, there must be clear accountability. Effective accountability to the 
community, evaluation and monitoring of results depend on an informed 
community that is involved in the planning and development of initiatives. 
This is community action and participation. 

Accomplishing change is a long-term pursuit, especially when the goal 
is to develop an anti-racist school system. Effective community action to 
achieve this goal must begin with a set of realistic expectations which is 
acknowledged and respected by those in power. It is important to seek the 
widest possible links within and outside the school system to ensure a broad 
base of support for change. 

As I have mentioned earlier, there are people who see the need for 
change and are, in their own individual ways, already working for it. The 
goal of educational equity is not only for racial minorities. It should be 
pursued by nonwhite and white people working together. While those who 
are already allies must be included in the struggle, there are many others 
who are well-intentioned but afraid of change. Community action includes 
educating the community at large about the need for change and the specific 
issues involved in the education of racial minority children. It is my view 
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that most educators wish to do what is best for all children. They need 
information, resources and support. They must see the community as a 
resource they can draw on, and an ally that they can rely upon. 

Community action based on the principles of planning, action, 
monitoring and evaluation will lead to changes in the education system that 
are crucial to long-term changes in the minds and hearts of Canadians. 
Without these, equality will remain only a concept, not a reality. We need to 
make equality a reality because the cost of not doing so could be great. 

Langston Hughes asked: 

What happens to a dream deferred ? 

Does it dry up 

like a raisin in the sun? 

Or fester like a sore — 

And then run? 

Does it stink like rotten meat? 

Or crust and sugar over 
like a syrupy sweet? 

Maybe it just sags 
like a heavy load. 

Or does it explode ? 
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RACISM IN THE NAME OF EDUCATION 



Bev Sellars 

It is said that everyone is born with the potential for success and it is 
only through life’s expeiiences that we nurture or destroy that potential, i* or 
many Native people, our most vulnerable and impressionable years, our child- 
hood years, were spent at the residential schools. Our mental, emotional and 
spiritual growth was extremely stunted because of the way we were treated 
there. 



You have to tell our story like it is, don’t hold back or make it 
seem like it wasn’t as bad as it actually was. People have to 
know and believe what happened to us. That’s what hurts ... 
when people don’t believe what happened. 

This is the advice that an older gentleman from a neighbouring Native 
Community gave me when I started speaking out about residential schools 
and the damage they have done to our people. There is a lot to tell and much 
healing to take place but being aware of the problem and where it originates 
is the first step. Most of my family and Native friends "did time" at the 
schools. This is part of our story. 

The British North America Act of 1867 assigned the federal gov- 
ernment the responsibility for managing "Indians and Land reserved for the 
Indians." This responsibility included educating Indian children in the 
European traditions. Educational needs of Indian children were seen by the 
government to be quite different from the needs of non-Indian children. 
Indian education was to be a tool for breaking down Indian cultures and 
communities and for transforming Indian youth into what the European so- 
ciety saw as productive, working class members of their society. 

Indian residential schools were designed to carry out the Canadian 
government’s policy of assimilating Indian people into the European society. 
This was a joint venture between the churches and the federal government. 
The federal government basically "sub contracted" responsibility for Indian 
education to the churches and provided financial assistance for the 
establishment of Indian schools. 

Various churches — mainly Catholic, Anglican, Presbyterian, and 
Methodist — eagerly took on the responsibility for the management and day- 
to-day operation of the schools. They saw it as their duty to civilize the 
Native people, upon whom they looked as savages. This arrangement suited 
both the federal government and the churches. 

Day schools were the earliest settings for Indian education. These 
schools were established within Indian settlements mainly in Ontario and 
Quebec, and later on in other provinces. The success of the day schools 
depended on the regular and steady attendance by Indian children. 
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By the late 1870’s, it was apparent to the federal government and the 
churches that the day school system was not meeting with the success they 
had hoped for because of the seasonal movement of Native communities with 
hunting and fishing economies. To eliminate what the federal government 
and churches saw as problems in civilizing the children, residential schools 
were established. The schools were usually situated far from Native 
communities to prevent any contact between parents and children and to 
eliminate any cultural teachings. 

The schools, modeled after residential schools already existing in the 
United States, were officially for status Indians and Inuit but a significant 
number of Metis and some nonstatus Indians attended. Most of the 
approximately 80 residential schools in Canada, have now been closed. The 
remaining few still open are operated by Native people and stress, rather 
than forbid, culture to the children. The residential school I attended was 
run by the Roman Catholic Church until its closure in 1981. 

So ... What was it like at the Residential School? 

The procedure was the same for everyone once you got to the schools. 
Your hair was cut, you were deloused with DDT whether you needed it or 
not, and you were given a number which was used on all of your belongings. 
This number became your identity. You were given residential school 
clothing and placed in a group according your sex and age. When I attended 
the school, there were 72 of us in the junior girls’ dorm with one supervisor. 
We ranged in age from 5 to 10 years old. A former student of the Kamloops 
Residential School remembers being one of 105 boys in his group with one 
supervisor. 

From then on, your life was decided for you 24 hours a day. We were 
more like robots than normal children — always taking orders, never 
involved in decision-making of any kind. We were never asked what we 
thought or encouraged to think for ourselves. We learned very soon after 
arriving at the schools that expressing ourselves, speaking our minds or 
questioning anything would only get us into trouble. 

The first generation to attend the schools were our grandparents and 
great-grandparents. My grandmother remembers the schools as a place of 
hard work. All the manual labour required was done by children. 

One of her other memories is always being thirsty; for some reason 
they were not allowed drinking water. They would sometimes steal a drink 
of the holy water from its container as they left the chapel when they could 
no longer bear the thirst. Of course, this was deserving of a good whipping if 
they were caught. My grandmother also remembers being locked in an attic 
for two weeks because she could not make herself eat rotten meat. 
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My mother attended the school during the 30’s and early 40’s. What 
she remembers most is the bitter cold in the winters and the rotten food. 
Letters in the archives verify the terrible conditions that the children had to 
endure. In one letter from the principal of the school to the Federal 
government requesting more money to operate the school, the principal 
stressed again and again the concern of the girls’ safety because of poor 
heating facilities. The principal stated that the girls’ dorm sometimes was 
as cold as 30 degrees fahrenheit, two degrees below freezing. 

The atmosphere of the school I attended, built in the 50’s after the 
original school burnt down, could only be described as cold. The playrooms 
had cement floors. The huge iron doors could be heard clanging throughout 
the building whenever they were opened. The dorms had the bare 
necessities, beds and curtains. I don’t imagine the other residential schools 
were much different. 

Even though the living conditions improved over the years and the 
labour was decreased from my Grandmother’s time to the years that I spent 
at the school, the message that every student received was the same. It was 
shameful to be Native because we were part of a weak defective race 
unworthy of a distinguished place in society! Therefore we had to adapt 
to the white man’s way of living. 

Students became progressively alienated from their families and 
culture as a result of years spent at the schools. Many times it was done 
very abusively: physically, mentally, and verbally. It was not unusual to be 
called a dirty Indian, a dumb Indian, a savage. When you hear it often 
enough, especially in your most vulnerable years as a child, you begin to 
believe it and start to act it out. 

After leaving the schools, many students were just time bombs waiting 
to explode. Suicide, family violence, low self-esteem, unemployment, loss of 
parenting skills, dependancy and a very high rate of incarcerations are just 
some of the social problems we face as a result of the schools. 

The schools did not succeed frc an educational point of view. 
Children were not being trained to reach their full potential. They were 
trained only to be subservient to the dominant society in roles such as 
housemaids or farmhands. 

In the unusual case of a Native person pursuing and obtaining a 
University degree, it was required by the Indian Act that this person 
disenfranchise from his/her band. That meant they no longer had a place in 
their Native community and thus were forced to live apart from their 
families. 
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I was reading the report of Commission of Inquiry concerning the 
adequacy of compensation paid to Donald Marshall, Jr. a young MicMac 
Indian who spent eleven years in jail for a crime he didn’t commit. The type 
of losses which a person suffers as a result of wrongful imprisonment were 
identified in a paper by Professor H. Archibald Kaiser. Anyone who attended 
residential school can easily identify with the same type of losses. 

1. loss of liberty 

2. loss of reputation 

3. humiliation and disgrace 

4. pain and suffering 

5. loss of enjoyment of life 

6. loss of potential normal experiences 

7. other foregone developmental experiences, such as education or 
social learning in the normal workplace 

8. loss of civil rights 

9. loss of social intercourse with friends, neighbours and family 

10. physical assaults while in prison by fellow inmates and staff 

11. subjection to prison discipline, including extraordinary 
punishments imposed legally 

12. accepting and adjusting to prison life, knowing that it was all 
unjustly imposed 

13. adverse effects on the claimant’s future, specifically the 
prospects of marriage, social status, physical and mental health 
and social relations generally. 

Professor Kaiser continues with the apt commentary: 

Surely few people need to be told that imprisonment in general 
has very serious social and psychological effects on the inmate. 

For the wrongfully convicted person, this harm is heightened, as 
it is hardly possible for the sane innocent person to accept not 
only the inevitability but the justice of that which is imposed 
upon him. For the person who has been subjected to a lengthy 
term of imprisonment, we approach the worst case scenario. 

The notion of permanent social disability due to a state wrong 
begins to crystallize. The longer this distorting experience of 
prison goes on, the less lik» y a person can ever be whole again. 
Especially for the individual imprisoned as a youth, the chances 
of eventual happy integration into the community must be very 
slim. 

The report goes on to say that evidence reveals that prisoners live 
without privacy, subject to rules which govern their every hour — a life 
without freedom, without hope and without dignity. Another comment is that 
there is no dollar figure which can replace lost years, lost opportunities or 
compensate for the injury sustained by the victim. 
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I have a brother who spent many years in prison, including a 
penitentiary. He said, as many others have said who spent time in both the 
schools and prison, that the residential school was worse than any prison he 
has ever been in. It’s a pretty sad situation when the jail system is seen as 
being a step up on the experience of residential schools. 

There have been charges of sexual abuse laid against three people at 
St. Joseph’s Mission in Williams Lake. Two have been convicted and a third 
is awaiting trial. Of the two convictions, one person pled guilty to seventeen 
counts of sexual assault and was sentenced to two years less a day. The 
other pled guilty to four counts of sexual assault and received a one year 
sentence — no probation period or anything after that. It is obvious the 
courts do not realize the snowball effect the abuse causes in families and 
communities. 

To illustrate this, I’d like to tell you a story. I had a brother, Bobby, 
who was two years older than I. He died when he was 18 years old. They 
found him in a creek at the bottom of a cliff a month after he disappeared. 
We do not know whether his fall was intentional or accidental. 

During his pre-teen years, he developed a drastic personality change. 
He became very mean and was physically abusive. As a result, the 
relationship between my brother and I was one of hostility. This lasted 
through our teen years until the night he died. We argued the night he 
disappeared. 

He was a very angry young man and his immediate family members 
felt his anger the most. I didn’t question his anger at the time or try to 
understand him because I knew nothing about emotions except to keep them 
hidden. It wasn’t until last year when our Tribal Council was doing a study 
into the impact of the residential schools that I found out my brother Bobby 
was being sexually abused at the school. Everything made sense then. I 
realized that because he didn’t know how to vent his anger, humiliation, fear 
and whatever other emotions he was feeling toward the real cause, that my 
family and I were the outlet for his anger. 

I remembe.* one summer when Bobby was 11 or 12 years old and the 
time had come when we had to go back to the school. Bobby and a young 
friend of his who would have been eight or nine years old at the time decided 
they were not going back to the school. The school authorities called in the 
R.C.M.P. The boys hid in a cabin at the top of a ski-hill in our community 
for about a week. When they were discovered, they led the R.C.M.P. on a 
chase over the mountain to another Native community approximately 20 
miles away. The boys lived on a bag of puffed wheat they had found in the 
cabin and wild berries they picked. They were eventually caught and brought 
back to the school. 
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I saw them being brought back to the school by the R.C.M.P., and I 
remember the way Bobby’s head hung as he was walking toward the boy’s 
side of the building. I realize now that look was one of a broken spirit; there 
was nothing he could do to end the sexual abuse, and I have to wonder if, like 
many others, he was being abused by more than one person. Do you know 
what the saddest part of this story is? Stories like this are a dime a dozen. 
In the study done by our Tribal Council, it was found that up to 70% of the 
children at the school had been sexually abused. 

When there are too many hurts in your life, you soon develop a shell 
around yourself to shield off emotions that are too tough to handle. We 
learned how to be tough, or so we thought. We learned how to bury our 
feelings. Ridicule or punishment at the schools put a quick end to expressing 
any feelings. Even the youngest children soon learned to keep their emotions 
buried. 

Many of us have carried that into our adult lives. Emotions are kept 
buried until they demand to be released inwardly by suicide or some other 
form of self-inflicted damage. For many, that release is alcohol and drugs. 
High rates of violence in our communities exist because we have not learned 
that there are safe and positive ways to express our feelings, be they 
lonliness, anger, fear, happiness or any other emotion. 

If you think of how one learns to be a parent, you will see why the loss 
of parenting skills has been so damaging to many of us and to our children. 
Students at the schools did not learn any positive parenting skills simply be- 
cause we were not in a normal parent/child relationship. Many of us raised 
our children the way we were raised at the schools. Many of us realized too 
late the damage we did to our children, unintentionally of course, but only 
because we did not know any better. We were parenting the only way we 
knew how. Today it is having an effect on our younger generation even 
though some did not attend a residential school. After three and sometimes 
four generations of destructive teachings, our communities are ravaged with 
social problems and the scars go right to the hearts and souls of our people. 

It’s really difficult trying to change the way you feel about yourself 
when your whole life has been based on one of forced inferiority! Your 
teachings as a child affect the rest of your life. When you’ve been 
programmed to believe you are worth nothing, you unconsciously act out the 
role and it is difficult to change that view of yourself. Far too many Native 
people find it impossible to change that view of themselves because it is so 
deep rooted in their beliefs. 

I compare the brainwashing we received to that of various cults. I’ve 
heard stories of how families steal their loved ones away from cults and then 
have to have their loved ones deprogrammed from the brainwashing. That’s 
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what I feel the Native people have to go through — deprogramming of false 
teachings. 

The atrocities that were committed against Native children in the 
residential schools generation after generation are finally being revealed. 
Many Natives would just as soon not deal with it because they do not want 
to suffer through the agony again. We are talking about triggering pain that 
people have tried so hard to bury. I’m sure some people will take their 
secrets to the grave with them. I could tell you stories that would make your 
hair curl but it’s not for me to tell these stories. They have to be told by the 
ones who are ready to talk. 

So where were our parents and grandparents while this was happening 
you may ask? Why did they allow us to go there? When the schools first 
opened, it was not required by law to attend. The parents thought this might 
be a good thing for their children. To be taught the white man’s way was 
seen to be an advantage but they did not expect their children to be subjected 
to all kinds of physical abuse and to be alienated from their cultures as well. 
They certainly did not expect, as happened all too often, that they would go 
to get their children from the schools and find out their children had died 
months earlier. Later on, when parents refused to send their children to 
these schools, they were threatened with jail and other repercussions if they 
did not surrender their children. 

Why has it taken so long for the stories to surface? Why have we not 
spoken out before? We have spoken out. Our parents and grandparents have 
spoken out. There were complaints about the small amount of schooling and 
the huge amount of manual labour the children had to do. There were 
complaints about the abuse of children but our complaints fell on deaf ears. 

The people who could help change things were the same people who 
were responsible for these schools in the first place. There are records of 
investigations into the abuse at the schools but they were clearly whitewash 
investigations. Not only were there individual investigations into certain 
schools but in the early 1920’s, P.H. Bryce, the Medical Inspector to the 
Department of the Interior and of Indian Affairs, published a report entitled 
"The Story of a National Crime”. The report, prepared for the federal 
government about residential schools, was ignored. The blame, in the end, 
was placed squarely on the shoulders of the child victim who had no control 
whatsoever in the decision-making in his/her life. 

I have heard some feeble attempts by different people who try to justify 
the schools, the treatment of the children, and the schools’ good work. One 
of the comments I’ve heard is that the schools were the salvation of many 
Native children who lived in squalor and alcohol-ridden homes on reserves. 
It’s true that many children of my generation went home during the holidays 
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to alcoholic homes, but many did not. The question that has to be answered 
is, "Why did the parents who had turned to alcohol do so?" They were not 
alcoholics simply because they were Native. 

The effects of the schools were very evident by this time. As for 
providing the children with food and safety, it is clear from all the stories 
coming out that safe was something many children did not feel and the food 
was only fit for pigs. A woman who worked in the kitchen at St. Joseph’s 
Mission in the early 60’s remembers almost being fired from her job because 
she and other workers refused to serve rotten macaroni tc the children. They 
dumped it in the pig container before they were forced to serve it. 

I remember an incident at the school where a young girl was caught 
throwing her food into the garbage because it was just too bad to eat. She 
had to dig her food out of the garbage and eat it. She sat there crying, trying 
to get the food down without vomiting it up. Incidents like this were not 
uncommon. 

Until the late 60’s at our school, the school authorities and the staff 
were not served the same food as the children. Their dining room was at the 
opposite end of the children’s dining room. The children would have to watch 
and smell the carts of good food being delivered to the staffs private dining 
room. It’s easy for the authorities at the school to say the food was good 
because they never had to eat what the children did. When my brothers and 
I went home every summer, my grandmother’s biggest task was to fatten us 
up before we went back to the school. Many parents and grandparents did 
the same. 

The excuse that the churches had to civilize the children in Christian 
ways and teach the love of God is a joke! Our Native culture is based on the 
Creator but the creator in our culture is a loving and forgiving God, not the 
harsh punishing God we were constantly threatened with and taught to fear. 
So the excuse of teaching Native people about God simply isn’t true. These 
missionaries, as well as the Government of Canada, were just mere mortals 
who thought they had the right to play God with other people’s lives. They 
did it while hiding behind organizations that society did not question until 
recently, particularly the churches. 

The people at the schools who genuinely cared for the children were a 
minority and usually didn’t stay for very long. The schools gave us the 
opportunity to mix and develop lifelong friendships with other Native 
communities and tribes but there was absolutely nothing we learned at the 
schools that we could not have learned at home where we would have had the 
love and support of our families. 

HEALING? You go through phases when you begin to heal. In our 
language Seme7 means "white man", and for a period of time that to me was 
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a dirty word. Once I really began to understand the brainwashing I had been 
put through, all I felt for any white person was pure hatred. I used the word 
Seme7 the same way I had heard the word "Indian" being used so many 
times, with total repulsion. I especially hated the ones who even hinted that 
they were superior. I had finally gotten out from under the school teachings 
and my hatred and anger was intense toward the people I held responsible 
for all the grief and sorrow my family and I endured. Thankfully that phase 
passes and we then respect anyone as a human being and as an individual, 
something anyone of any colour has the right to expect. 

We are looking at new ways of trying to heal our people. We have 
tried all kinds of programs in the past. We opened treatment centres for 
alcohol and drug abuse. We had courses for self-esteem building but nothing 
seemed to work because we were dealing with the symptoms of the problem 
and not the root cause. We looked at everything but the schools because it 
was too painful to remember but as a result of opening up and sharing our 
childhood experiences, things started to make sense. We started to see the 
real causes of our problems, and we started to find some real answers. 

We realize it’s going to be a long slow process to reverse the damage 
done, but we also know we are now headed in the right direction. Since we 
have started regaining control of our lives, our situation is slowly turning 
around for the better. 

I was reading an article about a group of people discussing the 
residential schools in which an Anglican priest was asked what should be 
done about all the damage done. The priest said, "I don’t know." That to me 
is progress because the Anglican priest and other non-natives are finally 
realizing that they do not know what is best for us. The only people who 
know what is best for Native people are Native people themselves. 



SHORT BIOGRAPHY 
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THINKING IN THE RAIN 



Beryl Tsang 

It was drizzling and everyone was grumbling about how the rain would 
spoil the afternoon’s festivities. Despite the inclement weather and my peers’ 
complaints I felt rather good. After two years of solid work, I was finally 
receiving my Master of Arts in East Asian History. 

As I waited in the procession to receive my "little piece of paper" I 
pondered the significance of my education. Obtaining a degree in East Asian 
History, albeit a graduate one, was not going to guarantee me a career in 
international banking, a place on a stock exchange trading floor or a position 
with a Fortune 500 company. So why did standing looking like an over- 
stuffed penguin in my cap and gown give me such a profound sense of 
personal satisfaction? I could not explain it. 

The line kept moving forward and as it did I got the most incredible 
urge to pee. To keep myself from racing to the nearest washroom and 
possibly forfeiting my "moment of glory," I contemplated the events of the 
past two years. While images of graduate school flashed through my mind, 
I did not linger on the impossible deadlines, interminably long seminars and 
limitless reading lists. Instead, my thoughts rested on the setbacks I had in 
seeking the education of my choice. As I thought back to the obstacles that 
I was presented with in elementary and high school it seemed almost 
impossible to me that I should have stayed in school, much less sought a post 
secondary education. 

The challenges I faced in elementary and high school are difficult ones 
to describe; they were subtle. Yet I recall the impressions they left on me 
vividly. 

The first barrier I ever encountered at school was in Kindergarten. It 
was raining and everyone was finger painting except me and the only other 
Chinese-Canadian student in my class. We were given counting games and 
building blocks to play with. I begged my teacher to let me finger paint but 
was told I could not. When I asked "Why?" she said it was because I was 
naturally better at counting games and building blocks. 

I felt extremely disappointed at not being able to do what I wanted. 
I hated the symmetry and perfection of the games and blocks. They were so 
neat, rigid and predictable. I loved the texture and the hues of the finger 
paints. They were messy, fascinating, and ever-changing. 

In the weeks and months which followed this incident I did not want 
to go to school. In my five-year-old eyes my teacher was a "meanie" and I did 
not like "meanies." The more I resisted playing with the games and the 
blocks she gave me the more insistent she was that I play with them. The 
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more insistent she became the more I resisted. This resistance/insistence 
pattern lasted throughout my year of Kindergarten and left me feeling more 
than ever that my teacher was a "meanie" of the highest order. 

What I did not understand was that my teacher’s actions did not stem 
from meanness but from misinformation. Like many Anglo-Canadians who 
did not have much contact with people who were different from themselves, 
she tended to view anyone who was not White, Anglo-Saxon and Protestant 
as stereotypes rather than as individuals. And because it is often easier to 
see people as stereotypes instead of as individuals, she saw me as a mini 
math and science expert rather than as a potentially artistic individual. In 
denying me the opportunity to finger paint she created a set-back in my 
education which prevented me from developing skills and knowledge in a 
broad range of areas. 

When I tried to tell my parents about my problems with my Kinder- 
garten teacher they were not very sympathetic. In their opinion I was at 
fault not her. "You had the chance to learn and a teacher to assist you so 
why are you not learning to the best of your ability?" they asked. For many 
years I felt they were heartlessly cruel and I was angry with them for it. 

It was not until I was in my early twenties and working in multi- 
culturalism and race relations that I began to understand where my parents’ 
apparent lack of empathy came from. Like many immigrants, my parents 
saw Canada as a land of limitless opportunity and possibility. The key to 
success in this new country, in their eyes, was a solid education. To ensure 
that I received a quality education they saved their money and bought a 
home in an affluent part of Vancouver where there were "good" schools and 
"good" people. 

Education was very important to my parents because they came from 
a society where education was, and still is, the privilege of a few. In Canada 
though, education was and still is, the right of all. My parents were so 
grateful that their daughters could receive a quality education for next to 
nothing in Canada that they did not feel the need to question the foundation, 
the methodologies or the wisdom of its public education system. They saw 
any problems I had with my teachers as a lack of motivation and appreciation 
on my part. 

The next set of barriers I encountered occurred the following year in 
Grade One. That year I had an extremely enthusiastic teacher who liked to 
interact with her students. Because I had been so strongly reprimanded at 
home for my subversive behaviour towards my Kindergarten teacher, I acted 
as respectfully as I could towards my Grade One teacher. 
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Instead of seeing my politeness for what it was she interpreted it as a 
language barrier and took me aside one day to tell me that I was in Canada 
now and had to learn speak English. I was indignant. I was trying to be nice 
to her and she was saying that there was something wrong with me! 

A few months later my mother came to pick me up from school. My 
teacher overheard us speaking Chinese and the next day she took me aside 
again to remind me that I was in Canada now and had to speak English. I 
wanted to yell that I did speak English, everyone in my family spoke it, but 
if I did yell, I knew my mother would probably give me a spanking. I 
therefore suppressed my overwhelming desire to throw a temper tantrum. 
To avoid interacting with my teacher any more than I had to, I concentrated 
on arithmetic, which I could do on my own, rather than on subjects I really 
liked — reading and writing — which I would have to discuss with her. 

Throughout Grade One my teacher continued to remind me that I was 
now in Canada and had to learn English. When we were singing "O 
Canada," "God Save The Queen" and "The Maple Leaf Forever" she would 
make a point of telling me that I was in Canada now and had to learn these 
songs. "Oh Canada," she said over and over again, was the national anthem 
and I had to learn to sing loudly and proudly even though Canada was only 
my "adopted" country and not really my "home and native land." I never 
knew how to respond to her little "talks" about learning English and being 
Canadian. All I knew was that they made me feel that I was somehow 
inferior and had to try harder to be as good as everyone else. 

My teacher’s attempts to make me Canadian did not stop at getting me 
to speak English and learn "O Canada," they also included getting me to 
change my dietary habits. One lunch hour she discovered that I was eating 
rice soup and fried bread strips for lunch. "Chinese food," she said, "is okay 
on special occasions, like Chinese New Year, but not for lunch everyday." 
"Perhaps you should get your mother to pack you some sandwiches, milk and 
apples," she suggested. As she walked away from me she murmured 
something to another teacher about how immigrants just do not know how to 
feed their children properly. 

The way she said the word "immigrant" made me feel that all 
"immigrants" were somehow bad. What was an "immigrant" anyway? Was 
my mother an "immigrant?" What if she was? Did that mean that I was an 
" immigrant" too and if we were, did that mean we were bad? All of a sudden 
I felt that I really was bad; if I were "good" she would not be constantly 
pointing out all the things that were wrong about me. I ran home and spent 
the afternoon hiding my closet. There was no way 1 was ever going back to 
school. (Unfortunately I did, my mother made me.) 
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Whenever I reflect back on these incidents I am filled with anger, hurt, 
and frustration. I know that my teacher’s actions were not designed to 
discourage me from learning. Her efforts were probably conceived with the 
best of intentions and meant to encourage me to learn and to help me fit in 
and feel accepted among my peers. 

She tried the best that she could with what few resources she had to 
help me integrate, but judging from her treatment of me, it was clear that 
she did not know much about teaching immigrant or racial minority students. 

The problem with what my teacher did in teaching me to be Canadian 
was not her intent but the assumptions upon which her intent was based. 
She assumed that there was only one right way of thinking and doing things 
— the Anglo way — and that unless I subscribed to that way of thinking and 
doing things there was something "inferior," "bad" or "wrong" about me. 
Instead of encouraging me to learn, helping me to fit in and feel accepted 
among my peers, my teacher’s attempts to make me a patriotic Canadian had 
the opposite affect. They turned me against school. Her efforts created 
obstacles which prevented me from developing skills and the desire to learn. 

The incidents I experienced in Kindergarten and Grade One repeated 
themselves throughout my elementary school education, but the most painful 
barrier I encountered at school was in Grade Three. I had a teacher who 
liked to have students with, what she called "special talents," share their 
talents with the class. These talents included singing, playing musical 
instruments, and dancing. One day a girl in my class who was Scottish and 
an accomplished highland dancer, volunteered to perform the sword dance in 
a full tartan ensemble for the class. As I watched her fling her way around 
room I thought that if she could do something that was not Canadian maybe 
I could too. 



I asked my teacher if I could sing a Chinese song at the next "special 
talents" day. She laughed out loud at my request and ridiculed me in front 
of all the whole class. "Beryl wants to sing a Chinese song," she said, "but 
we’re not Chinese, we’re Canadian. So it would be silly for her to sing a 
Chinese song. We wouldn't understand anything she was singing." The class 
openly snickered at me for making such a silly request. I felt stupid for 
asking, but more than that, I felt ashamed of being Chinese-Canadian. 




I do not know why I found this incident so hurtful. It was not as if this 
was the first time anyone had taunted me for being Chinese. I do not know 
why my teacher and the class responded the way that they did. It was not 
as if I was the only one who wanted to do something non-Canadian. What 
I do know is that my teachers and classmates were presenting me with 
challenge. They were telling me that I must change if I wanted live, have 
friends, or go to school in Canada. I had to deny my Chinese-Canadian 
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heritage and adopt an Anglo-Canadian one, if I wanted to feel accepted and 
fit in. From that day on I refused to admit that I was Chinese-Canadian. I 
tried to fit in as much as possible. I even asked my father if I could take 
highland dancing. (He did not know of any highland dancing schools, so I 
never did.) Eventually I would learn to accept my Chinese-Canadian heritage 
but it took a lot of years before I could do it. 

I encountered fewer barriers in high school than I did in elementary 
school. While being Chinese-Canadian caused me to be treated negatively in 
elementary school, ironically enough it, caused me to be treated positively in 
high school. No one seemed to think that there was anything wrong with me. 
No one picked on me and no one made me feel out of place for being Chinese- 
Canadian. The biggest barrier I encountered was in trying to get over all the 
good things that were connected to being Chinese. 

My Grade Eight English teacher, for example, always told our class 
that if anyone wanted an "A" they would have to "work as hard as the 
Chinese students did." Even though I hated math and science my time tables 
were always filled with math and science courses. And although I only 
handed in my assignments about half the time I never failed a course and fre- 
quently got more than average marks. Counsellors were constantly calling 
me that "bright Chinese girl," "the responsible Chinese girl" or "that smart 
Chinese girl." 

Eventually I got tired of being "bright,” "responsible," and "smart," 
because I was Chinese. I wanted to be seen as an individual with my own 
talents (not that I knew what they were) and not as a member of a group 
with a singular set of distinguishing attributes. To become an "individual" 
I distanced myself from my Chinese-Canadian friends, got involved in 
farmer’s rights, righteous/leftist politics and the women’s movement. I tried 
as hard as possible to rebel against my teachers’ and counsellors’ expectations 
of me. None of them, however, seemed to think that I was any different. 
Even when I was smoking in the bathroom, making inflammatory remarks 
in the hallways, and skipping class they seem unperturbed. Could it have 
been because they still saw me as the "bright, responsible and smart Chinese 
girl?" 



Another barrier I encountered in high school was in the area of extra- 
curricular activities. The school I went to had well-developed sports teams, 
drama club, and community recreation program. To maintain relationships 
with teachers, make friends, and feel accepted it was necessary to participate 
in extra-curricular activities. Unfortunately for me, I was too unco-ordinated 
for team sports, which were highly competitive and only took the best 
athletes; too different looking to participate in drama club productions, which 
always staged British or American plays and cast only the "best" looking 
students; and too unsure of myself to take part in community recreation 
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activities which only wanted self-confident students. I could have 
participated in individual sports like badminton, running, and tennis, gotten 
involved in the film club or worked in the library but those activities were 
filled with Chinese-Canadian students. 

Using that expressive phrase, I thought my school’s extra-curricular 
activities "sucked." They excluded most people and included only the 
"perfect" people. Why did the school only offer extra-curricular activities for 
only the brightest and the best students and not for everyone? Looking back 
I feel that by not being involved in extra-curricular activities of my choosing 
I missed out on an extremely important dimension of high school — the social 
life which kept me from developing social skills. 

Still another barrier I encountered was in career counselling. In Grade 
Ten all students were required to consult with their counsellors about their 
long term education and/or work plans so that they could take the 
appropriate courses. After assessing my grades, interests, and skills my 
counsellor advised me to pursue a career in accounting, engineering, or 
medicine, even though I had explicitly told her I wanted to be a writer, a 
reporter or an actor. Like my Kindergarten teacher she saw all Chinese- 
Canadian students as mini math and science experts. Later when I asked 
her for information on university English, journalism, and performance arts 
programs she was forthcoming with the materials, but not the 
encouragement. Her discouragement made me doubt my ambitions and 
placed obstacles in my path where none should have been. 

During my last two years of high school I was fortunate enough to 
come into contact with two teachers who helped me overcome the challenges 
I faced. The first was my Grade Twelve English teacher. She was a WASP 
who had married a Japanese Canadian and spent much of her personal life 
fighting racism. She introduced books like In the Heat of the Night into the 
curriculum, explained racism and discussed stereotyping in her classes. She 
helped me to see that there was nothing bad or inferior with me because I 
was Chinese Canadian but that there was something wrong with the larger 
society for not respecting me for being Chinese Canadian. She, however, was 
not able to teach me how to make the larger society accept me for what I was. 

The second teacher who helped me tremendously was my Grade Eleven 
Social Studies teacher who later became my Grade Twelve History teacher. 
He was an Austrian immigrant who had lived through the Second World War 
and lost many friends during the Holocaust. While he did not talk about 
racism in class, he did discuss the limitless potential of the human mind. He 
was constantly giving his students positive re-enforcement. He told me I had 
a natural understanding of historical events, praised my writing, and 
encouraged me to pursue a PhD in history. "Historians," he said, "make 
sense of the world." His faith in me helped me to develop a more positive self 
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image and motivated me to go on and study history at the University of 
British Columbia. 

When I arrived at UBC I intended to specialize in European History 
but a conflict in my time table forced me to take a Canadian history course. 
The professor who taught this course was particularly interested in im- 
migration and industrial history and included sections on Chinese, as well as 
other immigrants, in her lectures and readings. It was through her course 
that I began to change my mind about who I was. I came to understand that 
the Chinese had a history in Canada and a right to be here. They built the 
most dangerous section of the Canadian Pacific Railway, they helped build 
the mining and salmon industries. And in spite of racism, they played an 
important role in the economic and social development of British Columbia. 

Through her course I also began to see that Canadian society has 
always been inherently racist. Some concrete examples of Canadian racism 
which her lectures and readings revealed include: the marginalization of 
Aboriginal Canadians on reserves throughout the eighteenth, nineteenth, and 
early twentieth centuries; the internment of Italian and Japanese Canadians 
during World War II; and the demolition of Africville, a black community in 
Halifax in the 1930s, so that the white citizens of that city could have a 
larger dump. 

Through the continued study of the Chinese in Canada I started 
realizing that racism is a part of an over all system of discrimination which 
denies certain people power on the basis their race, ethnicity, gender, or class 
and an overall system of privilege which endows certain other people with 
power on the same basis. Discrimination is a part of every Canadian institu- 
tion — its policies, its practices and its structures. It is so pervasive that it 
is almost undetectable by most people. Few think to question its right to 
exist. To most people discrimination has always existed and will probably 
continue to do so. While it may not be possible to fully eliminate 
discrimination, Canadians must try. Our political and social system is based 
on a belief in fairness and justice in all Canadian institutions. If these are 
not maintained, then we as citizens are not living according to the values of 
our political and social system. 

As I moved from studying the Chinese in Canada to studying the 
Chinese in China I started making friends with other Chinese-Canadians as 
well as Chinese students from China, Hong Kong, and Taiwan. My friends 
validated my experiences with racism, appreciated my Chineseness, and ac- 
cepted me for who I was — a slightly eccentric individual. 

Through my friends I also began to see how stereotypes perpetuate 
themselves. Most of my Chinese-Canadian friends, were accounting, 
engineering, or science majors, who were taking history courses as electives. 
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Most never felt the need to explore fields other than math and science in any 
more than a minimal way. Nor did they ask why they were being encouraged 
to achieve in these areas. They appeared to accept the stereotype of 
themselves as math and science experts. 

One of my friends confided in me that he conformed to the Chinese 
math and science expert stereotype because he felt a need to be validated. 
Questioning and disagreeing with those who conferred this validation could 
potentially create uncertainty and conflict. Subscribing to a stereotype, for 
him, was easier than dealing with uncertainty or conflict. 

While I initially found his acceptance of the Chinese stereotypes dis- 
turbing, I envied him a little. Unlike me, my friend did not encounter 
barriers to his education. He had a good time at school and positive 
interactions with his teachers. Whether stereotyping benefited him or not 
however, is not the issue. Stereotyping is wrong because it limits an 
individual’s options and choices and forces them then to live according a set 
of norms from which they cannot veer. 

The line moved forward again and the next thing I knew I was handed 
my Degree and standing on the podium shaking the Chancellor’s hand. I 
looked into the back of the crowd and saw my father. He winked at me. He 
had come all the way to Toronto just to be here. I smiled at him, walked off 
the platform and sat down to wait for the end of the ceremony. The rain had 
gotten heavier and I needed to go pee more than ever. To keep my mind off 
my bladder I pondered the significance of my education again. True it was 
not going to get me a job in corporate Canada, but it did represent an 
achievement of sorts. 

Looking at the "little piece of paper" in my hand I thought about how 
small it was compared to all the work that I had done to get it. There was 
the research, the writing and the EDITING, but before that there was the 
stereotyping, the racism, and the discrimination. Looking at my Degree 
again, I realized that it was more than a Masters in East Asian History, it 
was a testament to my ability to overcome the set-backs, obstacles, and chal- 
lenges that had been placed in front of me. 

As we drove home from York University I continued to muse about the 
events which led to this day and I came to a surprising conclusion. Although 
I encountered some pretty major barriers in elementary and high school I also 
learned some truly important lessons along the way. First, the public 
education system unintentionally privileges Anglo, and to a lesser extent 
Franco, values, practices, and beliefs over others. And while there is nothing 
wrong with those values, Canada is a multicultural and multiracial society 
and if the education system is to serve the interests of all people, it must 
include different perspectives and experiences. Second, we all have a 
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responsibility to change existing systems for the better. We are fortunate 
enough to live in a democratic society and have the opportunity to do so. To 
do so we must find the motivation and the means for making the changes we 
want. Third, no matter who we are we can all be victims of discrimination 
and if we do not want to be, we must commit to eliminating it. 



SHORT BIOGRAPHY 



Beryl Tsang 

Despite growing up on the balmy West Coast, Beryl Tsang now lives in 
Toronto where she reads the latest on East Asian history and works as a 
multicultural/race relations consultant. When not reading or working, she 
can usually be found wandering the streets, singing Chinese opera and 
searching for highland dance lessons and finger paints. 



EDUCATION: THE BLACK EXPERIENCE IN NOVA SCOTIA 



Robert Upshaw 

It should come as no surprise to any educator who has studied the 
history of Canada that racism has been an integral part of the development 
of this country. For three hundred eighty-seven years in Nova Scotia, 
Aboriginal and Black Canadians have struggled against racism for equal 
access to educational opportunities. 

Black Nova Scotians have, from their first arrival in the province, been 
denied economic and cultural rights through segregated communities, 
segregated worship, inferior education, adverse influences in the media and 
exclusion from the political process. 

It is important to understand that we are dealing specifically with race- 
related issues, the notion that one race is superior to another and as a result 
there ha’. „■ een specific practices that have given unfair advantages to some 
at the expense of others. 

This points to the deplorable fact that simply because of the colour of 
a person’s skin, they can be denied access to employment and educational 
opportunities. 

So for Canadians, racism has its roots in our history and is spread 
throughout our institutions. Racism is lodged squarely in the policies, 
structures, practices and beliefs of our everyday life. 

What is really frustrating for most Black Nova Scotians, in their 
continuous struggle for equality, is that we speak the same language, eat the 
same foods, wear the same clothes and have been neighbours for the last 
three hundred eighty-seven years. But yet, in 1992, there is a great disparity 
between the average income, education, housing and employment levels of 
blacks and whites. 

It should be pointed out that the educational system in Nova Scotia 
can’t take the entire blame for racism. It has played, however, a major role 
in developing the attitudes, assumptions, feelings and beliefs which form the 
framework of systemic racism. 

The ideology which allowed Europeans to take Africans as hostages 
(commonly referred to as slaves), began the educational process in Nova 
Scotia of what the power relationship would be between Blacks and Whites. 
This then was continued through education with the establishment of 
preference and privilege for white students, while exclusion and 
dehumanization were made part of the internalization process for training, 
not educating, Black students. 
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Education: The Black Experience in Nova Scotia 



During the early years of settlement for Blacks in Nova Scotia, 
educational opportunities were poor and inadequate. Schools were segre- 
gated, sporadic, and irregular. The School Act of 1811 provided continuing 
government support for schools, once the local community had built the 
school, hired a teacher, and raised a certain amount of money. Obviously, no 
Black community could meet these requirements. This measure, therefore, 
effectively denied Black children an education except for the schooling 
provided by the Society of Propagation of the Gospel, which made available 
a few grants and established a few African Schools throughout the province 
between 1836 and 1858. 

The quality of education was inconsistent, delivered by inadequately 
trained and poorly-paid teachers in buildings which were sub-standard 
compared to the schools that white children attended. 

In 1876 all Black children were excluded from attending the Common 
Schools frequented by white children. In 1884, petitions were circulated 
against this, and a new amendment allowed for the admission of Black 
children into Common Schools in those areas where separate schools did not 
exist! 



In 1918 the Education Act was revised to allow inspectors to rec- 
ommend separate schools for the races, but it was not until 1954 (38 years 
ago) that all reference to race and separate educational facilities was finally 
removed from the statutes. 

From 1811 to 1954 the Black community continued to struggle for 
equal access to the same education and full privileges that other Nova 
Scotians enjoyed. For one hundred and forty-three years the Black com- 
munity presented petitions to the government for equal access to education 
and job opportunities in the society at large. 

Education and hard work have always been ideals of the Black com- 
munity, but the realization of these ideals continued to be frustrated by the 
structure and racism of Nova Scotian society. The kinds of conditions the 
Black community faced between 1940 and 1960 included: not being allowed 
to eat in the same restaurants, being arrested for sitting in the lower part of 
a movie theatre, not being hired because of the colour of their skin, and being 
refused burial in the same graveyards. These entrenched public practices 
formed the history and past reality which fuel today’s social climate. 

During this period of time, few Black students survived within the 
education system. It was only with the strong determination and support of 
Black parents, the church and a number of Black organizations that any 
Black students did manage to survive. 
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After 1954, when schools were finally desegregated, it was very 
important that the government provide greater access for Blacks to share in 
the planning, operation and full benefits of the educational system. School 
boards, teacher training institutes and the Department of Education had 
absolutely no comprehensive plans to address the inequalities in education 
faced by Black students. 

As a result, racism was left unaddressed and the identity and self- 
esteem of Black students was further damaged. The day-to-day condition 
experienced by most Black children from 1954 to 1980 was one of 
assimilation. 

The racist conditions that Black students faced within the education 
system were: 



• a lack of Black role models; 

• insufficient recognition of Black contributions to society; 

• a fifty to sixty percent dropout rate; 

• alienation of Black students in the school environment; 

• teacher insensitivity; 

• inability of school administrations to deal with racial confronta- 
tions; and, 

• Black students guided to select nonuniversity programs. 

In the 1960s the Department of Education acknowledged that Black 
learners were having some problems in the education system. It provided 
some limited funding for an incentive fund to help Black students with their 
education. This was one of the many things that was necessary to change the 
conditions that existed for Black students. 

It was quite ironic that the Department of Education would provide an 
incentive fund for Black students to attend an education system when it was 
willing to make so few changes to that existing system. The addition of some 
Black teachers, changes in the curriculum, race relation training for teachers, 
a Black history course, policies developed on race relations, effective handling 
of racist name-calling, and posters, pictures and guest speakers reflecting 
Black people’s positive contributions to society, these are some of the changes 
that could have been made as incentives for Black students. 

During the seventies, Black parents in two communities were fed up 
with school boards’ failures to serve the needs of Black students. Legal action 
was taken against two school boards in the form of class action suits before 
the Nova Scotia Human Rights Commission. This action resulted in few 
gains for Black students. The school boards responded with traditional 
approaches such as add-ons and no comprehensive approach to the race- 
related concerns. 



Education: The Black Experience in Nova Scotia 



It was not until 1990, after the Cole Harbour High School incident 
which saw fights break out between some Black and white students, that 
national attention was placed on racism and education in the province of 
Nova Scotia. The results saw criminal charges placed mostly against Black 
students. Some members of the Black community cried out for an inquiry 
into education by the government. No inquiry occurred and as a result of this 
incident the Halifax County/Bedford District School Board developed the first 
comprehensive policy on race relations and hired a Supervisor of Race 
Relations. Members of the Black community applauded this modest step 
forward in their long history of grievances against the educational system. 
This measure, however, fell far short of what would be needed to change the 
inequalities that exist in education throughout the other twenty school board 
districts within the province. 

My thirty-seven year journey through life has revealed to me that none 
of us were born bigots or racists. But in reality, the systematic exclusion of 
a race of people from textbooks, jobs and most social activities illustrates why 
we’ve inherited the race relations that exist today. We’ve been neighbours for 
the past three hundred eighty-seven years and we still don’t understand each 
other. 



It’s quite apparent that within Canada, racism has prevented Black 
Canadians the opportunity to come to the Monopoly board and play as equals. 
Historically, being placed on the two cheapest spots on the board, Baltic and 
Mediterranean, has denied us the same opportunities to advance. 
Traditionally, Blacks have had farther to go to reach Boardwalk. The 
underdevelopment of Black people, based on lack of opportunity for 
investment has led to the development of attitudes, assumptions, feelings and 
beliefs that one race is superior to another. 

Some Nova Scotians are working hard to change things; but many 
more people continue to ignore their individual responsibility for race 
relations in society today. Some of the individual attitudes expressed are: 

• "I think that everyone’s equal and has the same equal opportun- 
ity.” (misinformed about ability to access opportunity). 

® "Some of my best friends are..." (finding excuses for racism not 
to exist). 

0 "By talking about racism, things will only get worse." (refusal to 
face up to racism). 

® "If it doesn’t affect my car payment or mortgage, why should I 
care?" (denial of responsibility to address issues). 

0 "I’m not the cause of racism, so why am I being blamed?" 
(assuming a defensive position to avoid the real issue). 
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Thus the inequalities that exist for Black Nova Scotians continue to go 
unaddressed and discrimination persists in the educational system without 
being acknowledged by the decision-makers who have these attitudes. 

This leaves us in 1992 to consider some serious questions about racism 
and education: 

1. Are the present school systems we have the end product of a 
racial heritage? 

2. Are the people in charge of these systems even capable of 
dealing with and changing racial inequality in education? 

3. Why have school systems in Nova Scotia failed to educate Black 
learners equally in education? 

4. When will school boards, the Department of Education and 
Teachers’ Unions go beyond being interested in doing something 
and develop a comprehensive approach to finally change the 
inequality that exists in education for Black learners? 

We will need comprehensive direction from the Department of 
Education to support action taken by school boards, universities, and unions. 
Individual school boards should be pro-active in their approach to bring about 
race-related policies and make it a priority to see them implemented and 
monitored. Teachers’ Unions should play a large role in addressing under- 
representation of Black teachers in the profession and the need to develop 
race-related policies. 

The sincere efforts of Nova Scotian businesses and government leaders, 
as well as citizens, are essential. It is necessary to reach out for a better 
break in a province that quite justifiably boasts of great achievements in most 
facets of education. But steps must be taken to equalize opportunity for all. 
And here, we face a great challenge. 

All our schools need anti-racist education to change the ideas that we 
have inherited. First we must acknowledge that all of us have inherited rac- 
ism, regardless of our race, and second, we must move beyond sensitivity and 
awareness. Our priority must be to make race relations policies and stra- 
tegies part of our overall philosophy. 

The struggle for educational equality in Nova Scotia will not be over 
until every Black child is able to maximize his or her potential and all other 
children learn to understand, appreciate and respect Black children. Consist- 
ent, anti-racist education is the key to success. Racism and Education is 
not a fad; nor is it the concern of some over-sensitive individuals. It is a re- 
ality which is deeply rooted in our society. We have suffered three hundred 
and eighty-seven years of inequality, from 1605 to 1992. How long must we 
wait? 
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LE RACISME ET L’EDUCATION 
PREAMBULE 



«Le racisme blesse. II n’y a aucun doute la-dessus.» Voila ce qu’a 6crit 
Paul Chartrand, une des douze personnes qui ont exprim6 leurs points de vue 
dans ce recueil de dissertations intitule Le racisme et l’6ducation : 
Perspectives et experiences diverses . 

Victimes ou temoins des effets du racisme, les onze autres collaborateurs et 
collaboratrices de ce recueil font echo a cette affirmation de Chartrand. Les 
mots employes pour decrire les diverses experiences et perspectives 
traduisent des souvenirs dechirants. 

Des voix diverses se font entendre : des Autochtones de l’Arctique et d’autres 
regions du Canada, ainsi que des membres de differents groupes raciaux, 
y compris les Blancs. 

Les experiences relatees resonnent de colere et de ressentiment a 1 egard des 
injustices subies, injustices qui persistent encore aujourd’hui dans les 6coles 
et la societe. 

La jeune etudiante, Jennifer Melting Tallow, qui nous dit combien elle s’est 
sentie frustree, perplexe et blessee, de meme que Beryl Tsang, qui raconte la 
profonde deception qu’elle a eprouvee en essayant de faire connaitre sa 
culture dans son milieu scolaire nous obligent a constater que l’equit6 et la 
justice, sans distinction fondle sur l’origine raciale ou ethnique, ne sont pas 
toujours pratiquees dans le systeme d’education. 

Comme le fait remarquer Alootook Ipellie : «L’humanite n’est pas une espece 
parfaite. Elle a de nombreux defauts, sur lesquels nous prefererions parfois 
fermer les yeux, les prejuges raciaux etant de ceux qu’elle a le plus de mal a 
avouer.» 

Selon une des opinions formulees, le systeme d’education ne pourra 
promouvoir les int^rets des Autochtones et des minorites raciales et ethniques 
que s’il change son role. Comme le fait remarquer Alok Mukheijee : «Ce 
combat contre le racisme et la discrimination n’est pas unidimensionnel. 
Pour gagner, nous avons besoin d’allies dans le systeme scolaire et dans la 
societe tout entiere.» 

Malgre les revers qu’ils ont connus, les Autochtones et les minorites raciales 
et ethniques n’ont pas cess6 de croire en la structure d^mocratique de la 
soci6t6 et de ses institutions. Toutefois, ils en sont venus a insister pour dire, 
sans equivoque, que des changements menant a l’acceptation et a l’equit6 
veritable s’imposent. 



O 

ERIC 



«I1 y aura toujours des gens mesquins,» declare Paul Chartrand. «Nous ne 
devrions pas nous pr^occuper d’eux au premier chef; cherchons plutot a 
organiser le pouvoir de maniere a leur enlever toute efficacit6.» 

Les dissertations sont, sans exception, des appels vigoureux au changement. 
Pour reprendre les propos de Beryl Tsang, sans le maintien d’un systeme 
politique et social erig6 sur le respect de la justice et de l’6quit6, les membres 
de la soci^te ne vivront pas d’apres ces valeurs. 

Ce recueil constitue un t^moignage des efTets d6moralisants et d6bilitants du 
racisme sur la confiance de toutes les personnes touch6es dans le milieu 
educationnel, surtout les jeunes. 

Le d6fi qui se pose a nous, educateurs et educatrices, est ainsi r6sum6 par 
Nora Dewar Allingham : «Si tous nos eleves ignorent qui ils sont, s’ils ne se 
voient pas tous au centre, si chacun ne possede pas une part 6gale des 
pouvoirs et privileges, nous n’aurons jamais un monde dans lequel le racisme 
sera chose impensable.» 

Voila la tache qui nous attend. Les dissertations se veulent 6mouvantes et 
perturbantes. Notre reaction sera une mesure de notre engagement a l’egard 
de la justice et de l’egalite. 



Le president du Comite special de l’education 
des Autochtones, FCE 



Joe Breen 
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IL EXISTE UNE SOLUTION CANADIENNE MEILLEURE 



Put Brascoupe Apikan 

Comme tant de Noel auparavant, le train est arrive au milieu de la 
nuit. II faisait tres noir, et le faisceau de la lampe du conducteur fouillait la 
nuit le long de la voie d’6vitement. L’air chaud des freins heurtant l’air 
glacial (il faisait moins 50° C) provoquait un tourbillon de brume autour du 
train. Juste a ce moment-1^, trois visages effray^s sont apparus; c’etait deux 
parents cris et une enfant de six ans. La petite fille s’en allait a un intemat 
indien et h une 6cole provinciate situ6s h des centaines de milles plus au sud. 

Une pens6e m’a traverse l’esprit alors, tout comme maintenant : c’est 
malheureux, vraiment malheureux! La, je voyais se poursuivre une longue 
histoire ou de petits enfants fr^quentent des ecoles provinciales et federates 
parmi des etrangers qui n’ont absolument aucune idee de ce qu’ils sont, ni de 
ce a quoi ressemble la vie dans les regions septentrionales des provinces 
canadiennes, ou dans des collectivity qui n’ont pas d’6cole et qui attendent 
avec optimisme que Ton mette a leur disposition quelques salles de cours, 
pour qu’au moins une generation puisse rester chez elle un peu plus 
longtemps. Cette petite fille ferait partie d’un systeme scolaire qui se soucie 
peu, sinon pas du tout, de savoir de quoi vit sa famille, ou quelles etaient ses 
perspectives d’avenir. Je savais qu’elle avait moins d’une chance sur dix de 
finir l’ecole secondaire, comparativement a neuf sur dix pour d’autres enfants. 
Le probleme ne tenait pas et ne tient toujours pas seulement a la distance 
geographique entre l’6cole et la maison : c’est le fosse emotif et spirituel qu’il 
faut franchir. 

L’histoire de l’enseignement dispense aux premieres nations dans les 
ecoles canadiennes est pitoyable, a cause, principalement, de croyances et de 
pr<§jug6s trop racistes pour qu’ils soient mentionnes; une histoire deforntee 
qui survit tout de meme aujourd’hui, dans les faits. Comment un peuple 
peut-il en traiter un autre avec si peu d’egard ou de compassion? Quand est- 
ce qu’un enfant indien representera plus que les fonds par tete que l’ecole 
refoit pour chaque inscription? Certes, cela aide a construire d’autres salles 
de cours ou un nouveau gymnase; neanmoins, au premier signe d’un 
«comportement blamable», l’enseignant ou l’enseignante, le directeur ou la 
directrice voudra que radministration locale renvoie l’enfant la d’ou il vient. 
On peut ou non choisir de proteger l’enfant; on peut ou non cr6er un cadre 
permettant de tirer le meilleur parti d’une mauvaise situation. De toute 
fafon, peu de membres du personnel enseignant, s’il y en eut, ont ete 
penalises ou recompenses pour avoir deploy^ de tels efforts, si ca n’est par les 
parents habitant tres loin de l’ecole. Quoi qu’il en soit, la direction de l’ecole 
ne se souciait pas de la quality du service fourni a ces sieves. S’occuper des 
«meilleurs» devint le vrai objectif, bien qu’il fut tacite. 

Le systeme d’enseignement canadien s’estpeut-etre ameliore. Peut-etre 
n’est-il pas aussi raciste qu’avant. Mais rien n’est gagne si le debat (le 
dialogue national) tourne autour de la question de savoir si une 6cole est plus 
ou moins raciste qu’une autre. Pour beaucoup de parents, les ecoles sont 
encore racistes. 
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II existe une solution canadienne meilleure 



Le sentiment d’exclusion est encore predominant chez beaucoup trop 
d’eibves indiens et de parents. Le nombre de nos eibves qui achbvent leurs 
etudes secondaires est bien superieur k ce qu’il a jamais ete, mais cela n’est 
pas un indice de la croissance ou de la decroissance du racisme. Cela ne 
signifie pas qu’il y a moins de racisme dans les ecoles, ni que ces dernibres 
ont commence d’apprendre & tous les eibves et parents quelles furent les 
grandes contributions des premieres nations k revolution de l’Amerique du 
Nord. Des taux de frequentation scolaire plus eleves ne signifient pas que les 
manuels d’histoire ont ete reecrits pour faire davantage justice aux nations 
inuite, metisse et indienne, et k leurs societes; pour transmettre une histoire 
plus vraisemblable des Ameriques, de la colonisation europeenne d’abord, et 
non europeenne ensuite; une histoire qui relaterait comment des Indiens ont 
ete depouilies de leur identite nationale simplement parce qu’ils avaient 
obtenu un diplome universitaire. 

II est desolant de constater que si peu a ete investi pour mettre au 
point de nouveaux programmes et textes qui auraient presente une descrip- 
tion plus equilibree et plus refiechie des cultures et civilisations des 
premieres nations. Le systeme educationnel aurait pu aider a combattre les 
pires stereotypes et descriptions dont ces dernieres ont fait l’objet. 

Le seul investissement est trop souvent provenu de maigres ressources 
que le gouvernement federal reservait aux Inuits et aux Indiens pour leur 
education, et ce, en vertu des obligations incombant au Canada, conforme- 
ment aux traites signes parce que les premieres nations avaient accepte de 
partager leurs terres et leurs ressources avec les nouveaux arrivants. C’est 
une honte que les ressources des gouvemements provinciaux, du secteur 
prive, des universites et des groupes b4n4voles ne puissent pas etre utilisbes 
de maniere a retablir la verite historique et a rectifier les stereotypes 
vehicuies par les ecoles. Nous avons terriblement besoin de fonds pour 
construire plus de classes et pour avoir du personnel enseignant competent 
dans les collective tes indiennes, metisses et inuites. Chaque sou compte. 



Les ecoles devraient avoir l’obligation d’enseigner la verite. Un 
systeme d’education plus fidble k la verite peut aider a instaurer des relations 
plus amicales entre, d’une part, les enfants indiens, metis et inuits et, d’autre 
part, l’institution a laquelle ils doivent faire face. Apres des decennies de 
contacts avec ce systeme, les Autochtones devraient maintenant pouvoir 
esperer cette verite, a tout le moins. Quant k nous, nous avons appris une 
bonne part de la verite sur les nouveaux arrivants, au prix de grands 
sacrifices humains. II n’y a aucun doute la-dessus. 



II est difficile de dire si, avec l’actuel systeme educationnel, on peut 
vraiment enseigner la verite sur les premieres nations. Cela ne signifie pas 
que nous mettions en doute la capacite du systeme k ce sujet; c’est une simple 
remarque quant k l’authenticite des intentions des autorites, vu les priorites 
et la ligne de conduite du systeme scolaire comme institution provinciale et 
les interets publics et economiques qu’il sert. II est encore plus difficile de 
dire si cet enseignement a serieusement commence et de mesurer le rythme 
de son progrbs, cinq cents ans exactement apres l’arrivee de Christophe 
Colomb. 
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Trop souvent, il semble que les faits et realisations des premieres 
nations ne soient meme pas assez importants pour figurer dans le jeu de 
«Quelques arpents de pieges». Les Autochtones sont tout simplement trop 
insignifiants! Et, fait tout aussi r£v61ateur, certaines autorites considbrent 
que nous n’avons pas grand-chose b ofifrir pour l’avenir. Nous ne serions pas 
d’accord pour dire que notre sens de la democratic et du gouvemement, nos 
realisations scientifiques et ecologiques, nos medicaments ou notre spirituali- 
te, par exemple, soient considers comme etant sans importance, ou comme 
ne pouvant pas contribuer a l’ameiioration de ravenir du continent. 

Nos enfants ont constate que la population canadienne vient de se 
rendre compte de notre presence; la presence d’un million de personnes qui 
croissent plus rapidement que le reste du pays. Nos enfants ont aussitot vu 
combien de fois il etait question de nous dans les medias et les couloirs des 
ecoles, dans les autobus et les cafeterias, quand nous agissions avec force, a 
l’instar d’Elijah Harper ou des Mohawks de Kanesatake et de Kahnawake. 
Ils ont appris une le^on sur les differents moyens de defendre droits et 
interets, qu’ils soient constitutionnels ou territoriaux. 

Il est clair que nous devons immediatement trouver des solutions de 
rechange a la violence et a la peur; celles-ci doivent etre remplacees par la 
paix, le respect et par une action visant veritablement a instaurer de 
nouvelles relations entre nos peuples. Autrement, d’autres incidents racistes 
a caractere extreme surviendront surement. 

Nous devons avoir assez de sagesse pour accepter que nous sommes 
responsables du racisme existant aujourd’hui dans le systeme educationnel; 
la plupart des gens pr^venants et raisonnables le croient. Nous devons aussi 
nous charger d’eliminer le racisme aussitot que possible. Notre generation 
est on ne peut mieux equipde pour le faire, et le moment est propice : 
agissons sans tarder! 

Ce serait un manque de sagesse de notre part que de laisser k une 
generation future le soin de r^soudre tous ces problemes, notamment lorsqu’il 
s’agit de trouver des solutions qui sont a la portae des Canadiens, des 
Canadiennes et des premieres nations, mais qui ont 6chapp6 aux generations 
canadiennes precedentes, a leurs gouvemements et a leurs etablissements 
d’enseignement. 

Les internats et les pensionnats ne repondaient pas bien aux besoins 
d’education de nos jeunes enfants. Et bien que ces internats (diriges d’abord 
par les eglises, puis par les autorites federales) aient pratiquement disparu, 
les consequences tragiques demeurent encore dans les coeurs et les esprits de 
milliers d’Indiens et d’Inuits. Une reparation du tortinflige a ces demiers se 
fait encore attendre. Comme l’a recemment ecrit un enseignant non 
autochtone, pareille reparation aurait sans doute eu lieu s’il s’etait agi de 
Blancs; il comparait l’attitude des gouvemements vis-b-vis des problbmes 
survenus dans ces internats et leurs efforts pour Sparer le tort qu’avaient 
subi les enfants vi crimes do mauvais traitements dans les pensionnats diriges 
par des ordres religieux. 
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L’une des solutions les plus prometteuses (et, selon certains, c’est peut- 
etre la seule) est de rftablir un gouvemement autochtone sur le meme pied 
que les deux autres ordres de gouvernement : soit les paliers provincial et 
federal. Avec un systeme scolaire autochtone fond6 sur aes lois autochtones, 
nous pourrions faire ce au’aucun syst&me d’6ducation canadien n’a pu 
accomplir, meme avec la bonne volont6 de certains conseils scolaires ou 
gouvernements provinciaux. Entre autres choses, nous pourrions int^grer k 
la trame culturelle de nos soci6t6s les enseignements ae nos ancetres, les 
competences et le savoir-faire n£cessaires pour survivre dans notre monde 
interdependant. Pour etre valides, les lois autochtones n’auraient besoin 
d’aucune autre sanction que celle emanant du peuple pour lequel elles 
seraient etablies. Nous n’aurions plus besoin de l’approbation du ministfere 
des Affaires indiennes, ni de celle au cabinet federal, contrairement k ce qui 
est le cas a present pour la plus simple des lois, allant de la capture des 
chiens a l’apiculture. 

Les lois autochtones l’emporteraient sur les lois federates et provincia- 
les et seraient promulguees a un niveau regional ou communautaire pour 
prendre en compte les differences reelles existant au sein des collectivites 
autochtones et entre elles. 

II n’y a pas un seul et unique modele d’education autochtone. En effet, 
il y a environ cinq ans, le petit village indien de Tesuque, dans le nord du 
nouveau Mexique, a ete reconnu comme ayant l’un des dix meilleurs systemes 
scolaires des E^tats-Unis. Ses representants ont ete invites a visiter quelques 
endroits aux Etats-Unis et au Canada, et l’un des messages cies qu’ils ont 
communiques etait : «Ne nous imitez pas!». Ils savaient que le succes ne 
viendrait pas d ’un modele bien determine, mais d’un systeme scolaire adapte 
aux conditions de vie et aux besoins tres differents de la collectivite, des 
enfants et des parents. Ils savaient aussi que les gouvernements autochtones 
devraient proteger revolution de leurs systemes scolaires contre l’ing^rence 
et la manipulation exterieures pour qu’ils aient une chance de reussir. En 
fait, les lois autochtones ne seraient pas envahissantes non plus, elles 
protegeraient simplement les parents, le personnel enseignant et les eieves 
contre toute interference. Un autre niveau de gouvemement, a savoir la 
famille et plus particuli^rement les femmes, dirigerait et superviserait le 
systeme d’enseignement. Bien qu’elle ne soit pas n<kessairement toujours 
partag6e par les collectivites autochtones, une telle conception illustre la 
distinction existant entre les lois autochtones et les lois occidentales. 

Ces systemes scolaires autochtones seraient mis en place a la fois a 
l’interieur et a l’ext4rieur des reserves indiennes et des locality m^tisses et 
inuites. C’est un fait que la grande majorite des enfants ne frfquentent pas 
les ecoles des reserves et quails ne l’ont jamais fait. Peu a peu, ces 6coles 
offriraient leurs services et programmes aux enfants non autochtones dont les 
parents aimeraient qu’ils y soient instruits. Ces ecoles ne seraient pas 
discriminatoires : elles seraient ouvertes a tous les enfants qui voudraient 
s’instruire autrement sur les Am6riques et leur Evolution. Les Ecoles 
autochtones de «survie», centres d’enseignement spirituel et culturel qui 
dispensent aussi des cours de base, seraient encore n6cessaires; d’ailleurs, 
elles prennent de plus en plus d’importance dans les quartiers populeux des 
villes et dans certaines reserves. 

Les parents et grands-parents ne craindront plus en apprenant leur 
propre langue a leurs enfants que ces derniers soient punis ou ridiculisds; ils 
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ne seront plus interrogEs sur l’odeur des herbes sacrEes qui se dEgage de leurs 
enfants. Le personnel enseignant, les conseillers et conseillEres et le 
personnel de direction ne feindront plus jamais de ne pas voir des adolescents 
attaquer un garfon indien, simplement parce que celui-ci aura sollicitE un 
rendez-vous aupres d’une jeune fille blanche. Et ainsi de suite. 

II est peut-etre trop tard pour reviser le systeme Educationnel actuel, 
meme s’il Etait possible aentreprendre cette tacne. Ce n’est pas & moi d’en 
juger, c’est a d’autres, qu’ils soient parents, enseignants ou enseignantes, 
autoritEs administratives ou gouvemements provinciaux. Ce qui importe au 
plus haut point et ce qu’il faut examiner plus concrEtement, cest de songer 
en priority aux perspectives qu’il conviendrait d’offrir a nos enfants dans 
l’avenir pour garantir leurs chances de succes. 

Une partie de cette question releve tout simplement de 1’arithmEtique. 
Avec des ressources limitEes, quel est le plus sur et meilleur moyen pour 
eliminer le racisme vis-a-vis des enfants autochtones? Un nouveau systeme 
d’education autochtone va-t-il Emerger des valeurs et du savoir amEnndiens 
combines aux normes d’education changeantes, ou bien faut-il reformer le 
systeme scolaire actuel? Est-ce possible de faire les deux a la fois, ou 
sommes-nous en train de nous leurrer? 

S’il peut y avoir au Canada des conseils scolaires franfais et anglais, 
des ecoles protestantes, catholiques romaines et juives, des Etablissements 
privEs et publics, des Ecoles paralleles et spEciales, est-ce possible qu’il en soit 
de meme pour les enfants, parents et collectivitEs autochtones? Beaucoup 
croient que la civilisation canadienne est la mieux placEe parmi toutes celles 
du nouveau monde pour consacrer la culture des premieres nations des 
AmEriques. Les Ecoles offrent le cadre ideal pour amorcer ce processus. 

Un autre espoir prometteur reside dans l’initiative de reconciliation 
nationale annoncee 1’annEe derniere par la Commission royale d’enquete sur 
les peuples autochtones, dont les membres voyagent dans tout le Canada pour 
entendre les opinions des Autochtones et des non-Autochtones. La Commis- 
sion, la premiere du genre dans l’histoire tumultueuse du Canada, est 
chargee d’examiner une serie de problemes autochtones (le dossier de 
l’education n’est pas le moindre) et ae formuler des solutions. 

Les Autochtones ont evoque a maintes reprises la profondeur et 
l’ampleur de leur dEsespoir quant au racisme dans le systeme educationnel. 
Dans leurs memoires et temoignages devant la Commission royale, les 
parents et les dirigeants autochtones ont dit esp^rer que cette commission 
fera quelque chose de constructif et de significatif a la lumi^re de leurs 
opinions, car, dans le pass6, des instances semblables 6taient rest6es sourdes 
a leurs requetes. Les idees de la F6d6ration canadienne des enseignantes et 
des enseignants constitueraient elles aussi une contribution bienvenue. 

Le fl6au appele «racisme» existe sous de nombreuses formes et se 
manifeste de differentes manieres dans le systeme Educationnel. Beaucoup 
trop d’humains se croient investis d’une supErioritE immanente et du droit de 
dominer les autres; il faut les affronter sur tous les plans. Nous ne 
prEtendons pas ici parler de tous les aspects de la question. Mais nous 
devrions tous tenir compte d’une autre grande source d’espoir qui pourrait 
nous aider dans la lutte contre le racisme : ce sont les membres ainEs de 
notre sociEtE, gardiens et gardiennes de la sagesse. 
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II existe une solution canadienne meilleure 



Les pens^es d’une m&re du clan onandaga, Audrey Shenandoah, 
m^ritent l’attention de tous et de toutes. «Nous avons beaucoup k apprendre 
de nos ancetres au savoir incroyable acquis bien avant l’av&nement de la 
lecture et de l’dcriture. Depuis des temps imm^moriaux, toutes les ressources 
de leur intelligence et de leurs sens 6taient mises k contribution. Us vivaient 
en synergie avec tout ce qui dtait anim6 et bougeait. D’une fafon ou d’une 
autre, il iaut rdtablir cette relation. Nous abordons une 6poque cruciale; d’ou 
la ndcessitd d’amorcer des changements d&s maintenant, car notre syst&me 
de survie — notre planete — est en train de subir des abus graves. » 

Done! Qu’enseignons-nous k nos enfants et comment le faisons-nous? 
Et les solutions proposees nous renseignent-elles sur les fondements et les 
valeurs de nos societes? 

Certes, ces solutions nous diront dans quelle mesure nous sommes 
decides k lutter contre le racisme dont les premieres nations sont victimes. 
Un plan d’action bureaucratique et de petite envergure n’apportera jamais 
rien : pareille demarche n’a jamais rien donnd. Si, pour quelque raison que 
ce soit, vous avez du mal k admettre cela, regardez les faits sur la vie scolaire 
des Autochtones et ce qu’on demande aux parents et aux enfants de tolerer. 
Si vous n’etes pas convaincus, voyez les autres experiences qui ont £chou6. 

Soyons convaincus que nous trouverons une solution canadienne k un 
probleme canadien. En tout cas, le peuple autochtone ne voit aucune raison 
valable et defendable d’importer des solutions, qu’elles soient sociales ou 
dconomiques, ou encore des solutions relatives aux droits issus des trait4s. 
II nous faut une solution canadienne. 

Avons confiance : nous trouverons une solution canadienne meilleure 
au probleme du racisme visant les premieres nations. C’est, dans notre 
socidte, un fleau, qui, contrairement k ce qui existe ailleurs, prend des 
facettes aussi differentes que le sont nos histoires respectives et les personnes 
au pouvoir; ces facettes different aussi selon notre volonte de r£agir et de 
faire ce qu’il convient de faire, face k l’adversite. 



COURTE BIOGRAPHIE 

Pat Brascoupe Apikan 

Pat Brascoupe Apikan est pere de famille, volontaire dans sa communaute et 
homme d’affaires. C’est un Mohawk-Algonquin gui a travaill6 dans le 
domaine de l’education et dans la Fonction publique fed^rale, ainsi qu’auprbs 
de l’Assemblde des premieres nations et du Conseil des Indiens du Canada. 
II est ne et a grandi dans la reserve indienne de Tuscarora; il est membre 
d’une collectivite algonquine dans l’ouest du Quebec. 
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LES PEUPLES AUTOCHTONES, LE RACISME ET L’EDU CATION 
AU CANADA : QUELQUES COMMENTAIRES 



Paul L.A.H. Chartrand 

Le mot «racisme» est couramment utilise de nos jours, et il vehicule 
probablement plusieurs significations diff^rentes selon la personne qui 
l’emploie. Pour ma part, je suis particulibrement int6ress6 per l’id^e d’un 
participant k une conference a laquelle j’ai assists il y a quelque temps, a 
Winnipeg : le racisme se manifeste toujours dans une situation ou le 
desequilibre du pouvoir permet au comportement «raciste» d’ avoir un impact. 
En effet, les propos racistes adresses & un jeune Cri par un enfant blanc 
anglo-saxon, dans la cour d’une 6cole de Winnipeg, risquent d’avoir un effet, 
parce que les Cris sont vvlnerables face au pouvoir des non-Autochtones dans 
cette ville. C’est que les Cris ont relativement peu de poids dans la vie 
economique, sociale et politique de la collectivity de Winnipeg. Par contre, les 
railleries racistes prof£rees par un jeune Cri contre des camarades d’ecole 
blancs anglo-saxons, dans une banlieue de Winnipeg, risquent fort peu d’avoir 
le meme effet. Le racisme importe seulement s’il est susceptible de faire mal. 
Un poltron peut compter sur la force de son groupe d’appartenance pour 
affirmer sa domination sur quelqu’un d’autre. 

On retrouve aussi ce desequilibre dans les differentes institutions de 
la sociyte. Au Canada, beaucoup de gens ont choisi le terme «racisme» pour 
decrire les relations entre les Autochtones et le reste de la population, de 
sorte que le mot fait sans doute desormais partie du langage courant. J’ai 
l’intention d’expliquer plus loin pourquoi le recours a la notion de «racisme» 
pour dyfinir la nature des peuples autochtones est absolument inadmissible 
au Canada. Pour l’instant, il suffit de rappeler ce qui ressort clairement des 
statistiques gouvernementales : les peuples autochtones n’ont pas eu dans le 
passe et n’ont toujours pas encore un acces equitable a l’exercice du pouvoir, 
aux services de sante et aux richesses de ce pays. Ils formaient les premieres 
society du continent, mais sont devenus des Grangers dans leur propre pays 
et sont tombes sous la coupe d’£trangers. 

Le racisme blesse. Il n’y a aucun doute la-dessus. Nombreux sont ceux 
et celles, au Canada, qui portent chaque jour la marque de leur identity, a 
savoir la couleur de leur peau qui, semblable a une lampe de mineur, les 
designe comme membres d’un groupe que les intolerants sont invites a 
harceler. 

Malgry les craintes des experts quant a l’utilisation imprycise de la 
langue, il importe de dynoncer l’exercice du pouvoir contre certains groupes 
«raciaux». Pour reprendre l’image des mineurs, la fafon dont un pays traite 
les groupes plus vulnyrables peut, comme le canari des mineurs d’autrefois, 
servir de signal d’alarme indiquant la prysence d un air empoisonny qui 
penetre l’esprit de la population et les institutions publiques, et qui menace 
les fondements d’un regime politique juste et equitable. 
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Les peuples autochtones, le racisme et l’education au Canada : 
quelques commentaires 



Mais l’inquiytude liee au «racisme» ne doit pas servir de pr6texte pour 
maintenir les Autochtones dans un ytat d’inferiorite et faire d’eux les victimes 
infortun^es de racistes pr^dateurs, qui ont besoin de l’attention condescen- 
dante de libres penseurs bien intentionn^s. Si le «racisme» denote l’existence 
d’un d6s6quilibre de pouvoir impraticable et ind^sirable, la solution consiste 
alors k chercher k rStablir l’yquilibre. Des personnes sures d’elles-memes, qui 
se sentent bien dans leur propre vie et dans leur collectivity, qui savent que 
celle-d compte dans la vie du pays ne renonceront pas a la poursuite du 
bonheur a cause des sarcasmes des intol^rants. II y aura toujours des gens 
mesquins. Nous ne devrions pas nous pr£occuper d’eux au premier chef; 
cherchons plutot a organiser le pouvoir de maniere a leur enlever toute 
efficacite. 

Le systeme d’education canadien contribue largement k renforcer, ou 
a saper, la confiance des individus, en i’occurrence celle des Autochtones qui 
se sentent en security dans leur vie personnelle et dans leur milieu com- 
munautaire, et savent que leur collectivity compte dans les affaires du pays. 
Le systbme d’education joue ygalement un role lorsqu’il s’agit de faire 
connaitre l’image des Autochtones dans le passe et le present, et de 
promouvoir, ou de decourager, l’ytude et l’utilisation des langues autochtones. 
II reflete aussi la repartition du pouvoir politique au Canada et le statut des 
Autochtones. Un examen systymatique de la fonction du systbme d’yducation 
canadien revelerait beaucoup d’autres points d’intersection critiques dans les 
relations entre Autochtones et autres Canadiens, mais les thymes que j’ai 
choisi d’aborder dans cette breve reflexion sont l’histoire, la langue et le 
pouvoir politique. 

L’histoire 

On a explique la nature des relations entre le Canada et les Autoch- 
tones en disant qu’elle tenait du «colonialisme inteme». C’est surtout en 
ytant depossydys de leurs terres au fur et a mesure que l’Etat canadien 
s’implantait dans leurs territoires, que les Autochtones ont perdu leur 
pouvoir. La colonisation europyenne s’est etendue d’Est en Ouest; c’est ainsi 
qu’ont ete prives de leurs terres des peuples dont l’econorme a yty detruite et 
qui ont du s’ecarter pour ceder la place aux nouveaux arrivants. Dans 
certains cas seulement, des traitys ont yty conclus, les Blancs prytendant 
ainsi donner un caractere lygal k la cession des terres par les Autochtones. 
Quand les nations amerindiennes avaient un certain pouvoir, les traitys 
consistaient souvent en accords gynyraux d’amitiy et de coopyration militaire; 
mais, a mesure que grandissait la force des colons, les traitys sont devenus 
davantage un moyen lygal d’expropriation. La raison d’etre des traitys les 
plus rycents, signes dans les regions de l’Ouest, etaitla cession des terres, par 
exemple. 

II a ete etabli que l’une des caracteristiques du colonialisme est de nier 
toute histoire au peuple dominy. En effet, il est plus facile d’exercer son 
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quelques commentaires 



pouvoir sur les autres, si on leur fait sentir qu’ils n’ont ni identity, ni passe, 
ou du moins aucun passe qui compte. Malheureusement, la fafon dont le 
systeme d’education canadien traite l’histoire des peuples autochtones 
entretient l’idee que le passe de beaucoup d’entre eux n’a aucune importance. 
D’ailleurs, l’histoire des peuples autochtones n’a jamais vraiment ete 
enseign^e dans les ecoles canadiennes. Cela est particulierement le cas pour 
les peuples qui n’ont pas de tradition ecrite et dont l’histoire est surtout 
transmise oralement de generation en generation. Que fait-on pour enseigner 
l’histoire orale des Autochtones dans les ecoles canadiennes? 

D’une part, il faut mettre l’accent sur la sperificite des peuples 
autochtones; d’autre part, il importe de souligner dans les ecoles, au moyen 
d’etudes comparatives, les caracteristiques faisantque tous les peuples parta- 
gent une humanite commune et reagissent de la meme fapon a des situations 
similaires. Ce dernier aspect est capital pour dissiper la notion de particula- 
rite ou d’etrangete qui debouche souvent sur le «racisme». Je me souviens 
avoir lu dans un manuel scolaire sur les Metis, quand j’etais a l’ecole 
primaire, que ces demiers formaient tous maintenant une communaute 
parti culiere et conduisaient tous des camions avec la meme belle desinvolture 
qu’autrefois, lorsqu’ils faisaient la chasse aux bisons. 

J’ai entendu beaucoup d’autres histoires horribles sur la condamnation 
gratuite de tout un peuple par des enseignants k l’esprit etroit qui avaient 
choisi de le juger d’apres la conduite de quelques individus manifestant les 
caracteristiques communes a tous ceux qui partagent le destin des deposse- 
des. 



Les sociologues ont deja explique les consequences de la depossession 
et des deplacements forces de populations (l’histoire canadienne cite de 
nombreux cas ou des peuples autochtones ont ete deplaces de force). Dans de 
telles circonstances, les gens qui ne sont pas maitres de leur existence s’en 
prennent violemment a eux-memes, a leur famille et k leur collectivite. 
Examinees de trop pres, les consequences de la depossession ne sont pas 
belles a voir, mais elles existent sous des apparences identiques partout dans 
le monde. 

La reconnaissance, par la communaute intemationale, des droits fonda- 
mentaux de la personne atteste la conscience generate du fait qu’il faut 
restreindre l’exercice du pouvoir par l’Etat pour qu’il n’engendre ni la misere 
ni la deshumanisation. Des gens arraches k leurs terres ancestrales et 
contraints de vivre dans des «reserves» sous la stricte surveillance d’un Etat 
seigneur et maitre vont reagir de la meme mantere, qu’ils soient en Australie, 
en Amerique du Nord ou du Sud, ou en Europe. Un programme d’etudes qui 
favoriserait l’appreciation de l’humanite commune de tous les peuples 
contribuerait enormement k faire echec aux id6es qui alimentent les 
politiques du terrorisme d’Etat et de la depossession. 
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Les peuples autochtones, le racisme et l’education au Canada : 
quelques commentaires 



Quand l’histoire traditionnelle a denature les faits, il est difficile 
d’integrer au programme des 6coles publiques les changements qui s’impo- 
sent. D’ou la necessite de le remanier avec un soin professionnel. II est facile 
de se faire accuser d’inventer une nouvelle histoire, qui conviendrait aux 
interets politiques actuels, et de falsifier la v6rit6. Evidemment, la verity 
n’appartient pas exclusivement a un individu ou & un groupe; il est probable- 
ment sage de la considerer comme un ideal plutot que comme une fin & 
atteindre. Combien de fois l’histoire est-elle enseignee comme s’il s’agissait 
d’une doctrine? 

Permettez-moi de relater un exemple illustrant la reaction publique a 
une tentative de r6ecrire l’histoire des Metis. Il y a quelques annees, dans 
une province des Prairies, une division scolaire locale a voulu introduire une 
nouvelle optique au sujet de deux figures historiques bien connues, Louis Riel 
et John A. Macdonald. Quelle a et6 la reaction de la presse locale? A la une 
d’un journal, on a pu lire en gros titre : «Riel reliability. L’article decrivait 
ensuite comment Macdonald a acquis une nouvelle reputation en tant 
qu’homme plutot enclin a lever facilement le coude. Les personnes a qui il 
incombe de remanier le programme d’etudes doivent prevoir ce genre de 
reactions. Cela ne sert a rien de substituer un heros ou un sc61erat & un 
autre. 



Pour bien enseigner l’histoire, il ne suffit pas d’elaborer de bons instru- 
ments didactiques : il faut aussi les utiliser dans toutes les salles de classe. 
Il est inutile d’avoir une direction speciale pour les mettre au point, si rien 
n’est fait pour les integrer systematiquement dans l’enseignement. 

C’est aux personnes qui determinent les matieres a enseigner qu’il 
appartient de prendre les decisions necessaires. S’il incombe aux autorites 
provinciales de le faire, alors ce sont elles qu’il faut amener & ameiiorer le 
materiel actuel. Et je presume qu’un bon apprentissage, decoulant d’un bon 
enseignement, n’est possible que si le professeur d’histoire est competent, 
c’est-£i-dire qu’il connait non seulement bien la mature, mais se pr^occupe 
aussi de chercher toujours et encore la verite. Ce sont la de v^ritables defis 
qui se posent au systeme actuel et vont au-dela de l’enseignement de l’histoire 
des Autochtones. La rehabilitation de l’image des Autochtones dans l’histoire 
du Canada depend de changements qui profiteraient au syst&me d’education 
dans son ensemble. Peut-etre est-ce un probleme? 

Le changement necessaire pour ameliorer l’image des Autochtones dans 
l’histoire, pr^cisement parce que c’est un changement, suscite la resistance 
des institutions et des individus qui perfoivent leurs interets comme etant 
lies au systeme en place. Je parlerai de ce dilemme plus loin dans la 
discussion sur la reorientation du pouvoir. 
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La langue 

II n’y a pas de doute que la valeur de la langue, pour les individus 
comme pour la collectivity, compte beaucoup. La langue sert k transmettre 
la culture d’une g^n^ration a l’autre et elle exprime l’essence meme de cette 
culture. Elle exprime aussi 1’ame d’un peuple, que ce soitpar les contes d’une 
grand-m^re k l’enfant assis sur ses genoux ou encore par rhumour, cet 
element cathartique qui allege les fardeaux de la vie. Au moyen de la langue, 
on peut immydiatement identifier quelqu’un comme membre d’une commu- 
naute parti culiere et ainsi l’etiqueter soit comme indesirable, soit comme ame 
soeur. La langue peut aider a promouvoir la fierte ainsi que le sentiment de 
sycurity et de confiance sur le plan individuel et collectif, mais elle est aussi 
nycessaire pour la vie quotidienne. Si tout cela est vrai, alors l’importance 
de la langue utilisee a l’ecole devient evidente dans le cas des Autochtones au 
Canada. 

L’une des premieres verites qu’il faut admettre en ce qui concerne les 
langues autochtones, c’est qu’elles sont en train de s’eteindre. Si une langue 
autochtone disparait, elle disparait pour toujours. Contrairement aux 
immigrants qui peuvent se consoler en sachant que leur langue, meme si elle 
meurt ici, survit ailleurs dans le monde, les Autochtones peuvent seulement 
dire adieu a leur heritage culturel quand, avec une gyneration donnye, leur 
langue disparait. Des ytudes gouvernementales ont montry que seulement 
trois langues autochtones survivront sans doute au XX C siecle. 

Je pense que cette situation doit nous faire ryflechir a la conservation 
et a la promotion des langues dans les ecoles et ailleurs. II faut fixer des 
objectifs, et le systeme d’yducation devra s’y adapter convenablement. Faut-il 
retenir une langue autochtone particuliere pour la communication quotidien- 
ne, si elle est couramment parlee par un nombre suffisant de personnes ou 
faut-il poursuivre un autre but, par exemple, celui d’utiliser la langue comme 
moyen de promotion culturelle, que ce soit par l’usage de rites ou autrement? 
L’emploi du latin par l’Eglise catholique, des si^cles apres sa disparition 
comme langue quotidienne, est un exemple d’utilisation rituelle. 

Les circonstances changeantes de la vie quotidienne obligent a faire des 
choix difficiles quant a l’utilisation d’une langue. Je me souviens avoir grandi 
dans une petite locality ou la langue parlee dans la cour de l’ecole etait un 
dialecte metis particular; c’etait, en fait, la langue courante des families de 
l’endroit. Et puis, des changements se sont produits; les frontieres des 
divisions scolaires ont ete modifiyes. Une ecole secondaire rygionale a yty 
construite, et les eleves y venaient des villages voisins par autobus. Certains 
d’entre eux ne parlaient pas la langue locale; avec le temps, les comporte- 
ments dans la cour de l’ecole ont changy. Pour parler aux nouveaux 
camarades, il fallait changer de langue. Tres vite, la langue locale a laissy 
place a l’anglais, la langue des nouveaux arrivants. 
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II y a bien des raisons «pratiques» d’utiliser une langue autre que la 
sienne propre, notamment la volonte de se faire comprendre par les 
camarades et d’autres moins rejouissantes, a savoir de ne pas se faire 
6tiqueter comme membre d’un groupe d’ind£sirables. Aussi longtemps que, 
par «racisme», les gens seront 6tiquetes d’apres leur langue et leur apparence 
physique, les Autochtones devrontlutter pour que leurs langues entrent dans 
la composition du patrimoine culturel futur du Canada. 

Le pouvoir politique 

Les chances de succes de la lutte pour la survie des langues et, bien 
sur, de l’identite personnelle et collective des Autochtones au Canada 
dependent d’une redistribution du pouvoir politique. Les peuples et les 
cultures depourvus de pouvoir ne peuvent pas survivre aux agressions 
d’autres peuples et cultures. 

Le systeme d’education reflete, a certains egards, le desequilibre du 
pouvoir qui permet au racisme de blesser et d’avoir des effets dont devraient 
s’inqui6ter les Canadiens et Canadiennes raisonnables. Parce qu’il ne traite 
pas les questions autochtones sur le raerae pied que les autres, le systeme 
d’education concretise un manque de respect qui atteste ce d6s6quilibre. Ce 
manque de respect se traduit aussi par le fait que le systeme accepte en 
general que les eleves soient mal renseignes sur les peuples autochtones. 
Mais, le systeme d’education s’en tire a cet 6gard sans trop de critiques, car 
il rellete l’opinion de la societe, a savoir que les Autochtones sont sans 
interet. 

Des cultures et des peuples autochtones divers sont souvent decrits 
comme un ensemble homogene : ils sont designes sous l’appellation genSrique 
et impropre d’«Indiens», appellation nee de l’erreur de Christophe Colomb. 
C’est pourquoi la notion de «race» ne convient vraiment pas pour les peuples 
autochtones du Canada. Si un «peuple» constitue sur le plan historique et 
culturel une societe distincte qui exprime son engagement politique en faveur 
de sa propre survie, alors il y a un bon nombre de peuples autochtones au 
Canada. Si la «race» est une notion vague qui exprime essentiellement la 
perception du reste de la societe quant a l’identite des membres d’un groupe 
donne et, surtout si cette notion est etroitement liee aux caracteristiques 
physiques de ceux-ci, alors il est Evident qu’elle est tout & fait impropre pour 
designer l’ensemble des Autochtones. Meme le gouvernement federal, dans 
sa Loi sur les Indiens, n’a jamais dit que l’identite d’«Indien» inscrit etait 
determin6e par des entires physiologiques seulement. Par exemple, la Loi 
en question s’est toujours appliqu6e aux Spouses de diverses origines 
«raciales», afin de garder les families reunies. 

Non seulement les Autochtones doivent endurer les consequences du 
fait qu’ils sont «6tiquet6s» par des strangers, mais encore ces «etiquettes» sont 
improprement utilisdes dans le systeme d’education. Or, pareille infamie ne 
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se produit pas quand un peuple a le pouvoir d’exiger la consideration qu’il 
m£rite. J’ai souvent vu des formulaires scolaires contenant des questions sur 
les Indiens inscrits, mais l’intention 6vidente etait de s’enqu^rir non de ces 
demiers, mais de leur statut en vertu de la Loi sur les Indiens. Et dans un 
systbme qui utilise des etiquettes inexactes, il n’est pas surprenant de voir 
que certaines etiquettes employees pour designer les groupes autochtones 
sont souvent ecrites sans majuscule initiale, contrairement a la convention 
anglaise selon laquelle l’usage de la majuscule est signe de respect. Si le 
terme «autochtone» est utilise pour designer un peuple qui s’identifie comme 
tel au Canada, la premiere lettre de ce mot, en anglais, doit prendre la 
majuscule, selon les regies habituelles. Personne n’a songe & 6crire sans 
majuscule initiale le nom impropre d’«Indien», auquel le terme «autochtone» 
se substitue de plus en plus. 

La capacite des etablissements d’enseignement canadiens de bien 
s’adapter au nouveau partage du pouvoir entre les Autochtones et le reste de 
la society canadienne est mise £ l’6preuve. Les university peuvent-elles 
aujourd’hui offrir aux Autochtones le type d’enseignement dont ils ont besoin? 
Si les etablissements actuels ne semblent pas convenir aux besoins des 
Autochtones, seront-ils remplacSs? II faut arriver, dans la cooperation et pour 
le bien commun, a partager les ressources reserves a l’education, mais les 
etablissements actuels n’offrent pas cette cooperation de plein gr6. J’ai un 
jour entendu un bureaucrate r6agir cyniquement aux propositions de 
changement en disant que, pour lui, le «court terme » c’etait quinze ann6es. 
Cet homme parlait avec serieux, et les personnes de bonne volonte risquent 
de perdre espoir face a une telle attitude recalcitrante. Quand les parents et 
les chefs politiques autochtones debattent de la reforme de l’enseignement, 
ils determinent souvent la part de leur patrimoine culturel qu’ils sont 
disposes a conceder aux etrangers. L’education a une fonction critique dans 
la transmission de la culture d’une personne, et le role des etrangers doit 
necessairement etre defini d’une fafon differente de celui des personnes qui 
appartiennent a la raeme culture. 

Le contexte dans lequel les Autochtones souhai tent modifier le systeme 
d’education se caracterise par de nombreux interets concurrentiels. Citons 
entre autres ceux des syndicats, y compris les syndicats de la profession 
enseignante, qui ne sont pas toujours compatibles avec les objectifs des 
programmes d’6quit6 en matiere d’emploi et d’action positive. 

La Constitution canadienne protbge maintenant les peuples autochto- 
nes et reconnait les droits confer^s par traits. Au moment ou j 6cris ces 
lignes, on tente d’int^grer a la Constitution des dispositions supptementaires 
a cet 6gard, y compris le droit k l’autonomie gouvernementale. Certains 
droits en matiere d’education ont toujours 6t§ reconnus dans la Constitution 
pour les anglophones et les francophones, et de nouvelles dispositions ont ktk 
ajout^es en 1982, au moment ou Ton y a int6gr6 les droits pour les Autochto- 
nes. Les tribunaux sont en train d’interprdter tous ces droits, dont les 
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repercussions sont importantes quant a la restructuration des etablis semen ts 
d’enseignement. La creation de conseils scolaires independants finances par 
l’Etat en est un exemple. Peu & peu, ces nouveaux droits et etablissements 
entraineront presque k coup sur des changements clefs dans le syst^me 
d’education au Canada. Enfin, le pays commence k decouvrir que les 
Autochtones sont des peuples l\ part entire qui, comme tous les peuples 
distincts, ont un droit egal de chercher a accomplir leur destin et d’affirmer 
leur identite collective. 

Conclusion 

Le combat contre le racisme a pour objet d’ameiiorer la societe, et il 
serait effrayant de croire que le systeme d’yducation ne doit pas y participer. 
Si le racisme tel que nous l’avons decrit ici perd toute efficacity contre les 
personnes qui se sentent en s6curit6 dans leur vie personnelle et dans leur 
collectivity, et savent que leur collectivity compte vraiment, alors le systbme 
d’yducation doit aider a yiiminer les conditions favorisant la croissance du 
racisme. C’est la son role dans la lutte pour une sociyte meilleure. 

Une fois reconnus, les effets du racisme donnent & penser qu’il faudrait 
chercher la coopyration et le compromis, qui se trouvent d’ailleurs dans la 
quete d’une humanity commune h tous les peuples. Cela ne devrait pas etre 
trop difficile a ryaliser dans le «village planytaire» ou les peuples sont de plus 
en plus interdypendants, qu’ils soient syparys par des frontieres politiques 
artificielles ou par des notions artificielles de «race». 
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LA SENSIBILISATION AU RACISME ET LE PROGRAMME 
D’ETUDES — UNE PERSPECTIVE PRIVILEGIEE 

Nora Dewar Allingham 
Centre municipal d’education des adultes 

Extrait d’une conference presentee le 31janvier 1992 aux districts 
n os 10 et 11 du conseil d’education de Toronto ' 

Le 31 janvier 1992 

Bien qu’a la mode, sinon original, dans les organismes gouvememen- 
taux et pedagogiques, le terme «antiracisme» a deja d6toum6 de son sens 
premier dans certains milieux. On l’applique avec desinvolture k de nouvelles 
directives et politiques ainsi qu’a l’elaboration d’un programme d’6tudes ou 
Ton reconnait simplement, quoiqu’a contre-coeur, la realite multi culturelle 
canadienne. II s’agit pourtant d’un terme dont la signification profonde va 
bien au-dela d’un hommage de facade rendu a une soci^te multiculturelle et 
multiraciale. 

L’engagement a l’egard de l’£quit6 et de la sensibilisation a la 
discrimination n’a rien de nouveau pour certains educateurs et 6ducatrices. 
Ceux et celles d’entre nous qui essaient depuis une dizaine d’ann4es de 
mettre au point des programmes et des pratiques antiracistes et antidiscrimi- 
natoires savent cependant que la lutte pour l’6quit6 ne fait que commencer. 
Le racisme sous-jacent de nos systemes d’education continue d’empoisonner 
l’existence et les experiences d’apprentissage de tous nos 41&ves. Malgr£ des 
annees consacrees a instaurer l’equite dans les programmes, a definir des 
criteres pour le choix des textes, a debusquer les prejuges dans les ouvrages 
pedagogiques, a r§clamer l’acces equitable aux facult6s d’education et une 
formation en matiere de lutte contre le racisme, a demander des politiques 
d’equite en matiere d’emploi et une participation des communautes k 
l’education, a preparer des listes de lectures, des critiques de livres et des 
unites d’enseignement, le travail qui reste k faire est immense. On part de 
la supposition que nos methodes canadiennes traditionnelles sont bonnes pour 
tous et trop de nos 41eves en soufTrent. Par bien des aspects, elles ne le sont 
pour personne. Comment une m6thode p^dagogique peut-elle etre bonne pour 
quiconque si elle enseigne, implicitementetexplicitement, qu’une culture, une 
religion et une couleur de peau meritent le plus et ce qu’il y a de mieux? 
Notre tache consiste & creer un systeme d’education qui ne sera pas oblig6 
d’etre «antiraciste» parce que le racisme sera devenu chose impensable. 

Des contradictions apparentes 

Comme la majorite des enseignantes et enseignants en Ontario, je suis 
le produit d’une famille blanche de la classe moyenne, j’ai grandi dans un 
quartier blanc de la classe moyenne; j’ai repu l’6ducation donn6e k des Blancs 
de la classe moyenne et j’exerce une profession ou dominent les Blancs de la 
classe moyenne. Comment alors, puis-je etre autre chose que raciste? Tout 
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ce que j’ai appris, vu, entendu et absorb^ m’a inculqu^ le racisme. J’apprends 
a ne pas etre raciste, mais j’y mettrai le reste de ma vie. 

Vous voulez des exemples? II y a la nervosity instinctive que je ressens 
en voyant un groupe de jeunes Noirs au coin de la rue; le fait que je parte du 
principe que mes sieves asiatiques vont suivre des etudes d’ing^nierie, de 
mSdecine ou de commerce, mais jamais d’anglais ou de musique; ma tendance 
a penser que mes eleves autochtones auront toujours besoin d’une plus 
grande attention et assistance; l’irritation que me causent mes voisins italiens 
a discuter a tue-tete dans leur jardin. Tout cela, je l’eprouve encore. 

Savez-vous a quel point on peut se sentir gen6 quand, evoquant 
l’attachement des gens a certaines id6es, on parle de «vaches sacr6es»... 
devant un collegue hindou? Savez-vous combien j’ai pu rougir quand, dans 
un cours d’etudes autochtones, j’ai dit d’un participant en colere qu’il etait 
«sur le sen tier de la guerre»? Je passe pour assez capable d’analyser les 
pr6juges et les diff6rentes manifestations du racisme et pour quelqu’un qui 
les denonce volontiers quand il en voit ou en entend. D’ou viennent ces 
prejuges? Du fait que Ton rejette d’un ton docte les religions mal connues 
comme autant de superstitions; de l’education scolaire qui m’a enseignS que 
les Autochtones sont des sauvages belliqueux; de l’education gen6rale qui 
nous apprend que Ton ne peut compter sur eux et qu’ils sont paresseux; et de 
ce que je m’attends a ce que tous mes voisins menent la vie polie, tranquille 
et repliSe a l’extreme que j’ai apprise a consid<§rer comme convenable dans les 
quartiers des classes moyennes. 

La generation de mes parents ne voyait rien de mal a appeler les noix 
du Br6sil des «orteils de negre» (en anglais), a nous enseigner des comptines 
ou il etait question de Negres ou d’lndiens et a nous traiter de «bandes de 
sauvages». Je ne le fais pas, mais je ne suis pas sure d’avoir tellement 
progress^; j’essaie simplement. J’ai grandi dans le Nord de l’Ontario, a 
proximity de communaut6s indiennes, et j’ai et6 a l’ecole avec des Franco- 
Ontariens & une epoque ou etre pauvre et Autochtone 6tait 6videmment du 
a une decision divine, et ou un catholique, sans parler d’un catholique 
francophone, 6tait un papiste, un sauvage ignorant probablement l’hygi^ne 
et le controle des naissances. Ce n’est que vers seize ou dix-sept ans que j’ai 
vu pour la premiere fois un Oriental ou une personne d’origine africaine. (Il 
y avait pourtant bien un restaurant chinois en ville.) Je sais que je suis une 
«raciste repentie». Je ne tiens pas a ce que mes enfants, ceux de ma famille, 
de mes voisins et collegues et mes eleves soient obliges de d^sapprendre tout 
ce que j’essaie de desapprendre maintenant : c’est trop p6nible. 



Le privilege des Blancs 



Dans son article «White Privilege: Unpacking the Invisible Knapsack», 
Peggy McIntosh soutient que le fait d’etre membres de la culture blanche 
dominante nous confere, a nous hommes et femmes, certains privileges et 
certains avantages qui vont de pair avec la couleur de notre peau et qui n’ont 
rien a voir avec le merite, l’aptitude ou n’importe quelle autre vertu. Nous 
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ne sommes meme pas conscients de ces privileges car, apr6s tout, notre mode 
de vie est conforme k la normale, et le milieu culturel invisible dans leauel 
nous evoluons n’est jamais defini comme blanc; ce sont les autres que l’on 
definit selon leurs races, pas nous. Voici quelques-uns des privileges relev£s 
par Peggy McIntosh : 

• Si je le desire, je peux m’arranger pour etre la plupart du temps 
avec des gens de ma race. 

• Je peux allumer le teieviseur ou ouvrir un journal k la premiere 
page et voir un grand nombre de gens de ma race. 

• Quand on me parle de notre patnmoine, ou de notre "civilisa- 
tion^ on me montre que ce sont des gens de la meme couleur 

S ue moi qui Font bati. 

e peux etre sure que Ton donnera a mes enfants des ouvrages 
scolaires qui attestent Vexistence de leur race. 

• Que j’utilise des cheques, des cartes de credit ou de l’argent 
liquiae, je peux compter sur la couleur de ma peau pour ne pas 
contredire une solidity financiere apparente. 

• Je peux profiler des jurons, mettre de vieux vetements ou ne 
pas repondre a des lettres sans que ce soit attribue & la morality 
douteuse, a la pauvrete ou & l’analphabetisme de ma race. 

• Je peux m’adresser en public a un auditoire d’hommes influents 
sans que Ton porte sur moi un jugement racial. 

® Je peux me sortir d’une situation delicate sans que Ton dise que 
je mis honneur a ma race. 

° On ne me demande jamais de m’exprimer au nom de mon 
groupe racial. 

• Si un agent de la circulation m’arrete, je peux etre sure que ce 
n’est pas a cause de ma race. 

° Je peux me faire embaucher, par un employeur souscrivant au 
principe de legality d’accfes & Vemploi, sans que des collogues de 
travail soupponnent que c’est k cause de ma race. 

• Je peux... choisir des pansements couleur peau qui correspon- 
dent plus ou moins a la couleur de ma peau. 

Ce qu’elle veut prouver, c’est que le privilege d’etre de la race blanche 
nous donne un pouvoir que nous n’avons pas merite, nous facilite la vie et 
nous permet de dominer les autres. Nous ne m6ritons pas ce pouvoir. II 
signine que d’autres personnes ne l’ont pas et que, d’une certaine fapon, elles 
ne le meritent pas. Apres tout, dans la soci6t6 ou nous vivons, nous croyons 
au merite et, si ces personnes sont privies de pouvoir, si elles sont pauvres 
ou opprim6es, ce doit etre parce qu’elles le meritent. C’est ce au’on appelle 
"Montrer la victime du aoigt». Je doute que la plupart d’entre nous 
accepteraient de renoncer au pouvoir qu’ils ont pour 6difier une soci6t6 plus 
juste. Mais comment pouvons-nous bien vivre en tant que Blancs, ou que 
tout autre peuple, s’il y a dans nos connaissances et notre experience ces 
enormes lacunes qui, au nom du pigment de notre peau ou de la forme de nos 
yeux, nous donnent une superiority non mdritee? 

Ces privileges suggerent qu’il y a des contradictions apparentes a voir 
des Blancs s’occuper de lutte contre le racisme, puisqu’en fait, ils profitent, 
nous profitons apparemment d’une society raciste. Nous partageons les 
pouvoirs et les privileges de tous les membres du groupe dominant. Meme 
moi, une femme, je suis associee aux pouvoirs de la society blanche; & un 
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moindre degr6 que si j’etais nn homme, mais plus que les hommes et les 
femmes de couleur reunis. Si je travaille pour maintenir le pouvoir du groupe 
blanc dominant, je peux continuer a pronter du privilege que me comere ce 
pouvoir. Si je m’enorce de partager ce dernier avec d’autres, j’ai peu de 
chance de b6n6ficier directement de tout privilege qu’ils peuvent obtenir. Je 
deviendrai, cependant, membre d’une societe dont j’aurai moins honte, qui 
m’irritera moins et dans laquelle ie pourrai jouer un role plus enrichissant et 
plus egalitaire. Je redoute l’ordre social qui rabaisse des groupes et des 
individus, car il me rabaisse tout autant. Je redoute la perte des meilleurs 
cerveaux et des coeurs les plus g6n6reux dans les generations & venir. 

A propos de la place des Blancs dans la lutte contre le racisme, une 
remarque d’une importance capitale s’impose, k savoir qu’il est plus facile 
pour les Blancs que pour les gens de couleur de mener cette lutte. Qu’ai-je 
a perdre si je fais du bruit, si je proteste haut et fort ou si je prends des 
risques? Les gens de couleur ont tellement plus a perdre que moi. On ne voit 
pas tout de suite que j’y ai un interet personnel, et j’ai appris que, dans la 
society ou je vis, une personne blanche a le droit de dire ce qu’elle pense. Au 
pire, on peut me considiirer dans certains milieux comme une g6n6reuse 
bienfaitrice ou comme une ambitieuse. Contester des gens et des systemes 
qui vous ont opprim6s, vous et votre peuple, qui ont ignore et rabaisse votre 
culture, insults votre dignite, doute de votre merite, et ne se sont jamais 
soucies d’6couter votre histoire et ce que vous aviez v£cu un fardeau que jc 
n’ai pas & supporter. Je ne laisserai peut-etre pas a ceux qui ont dej& trop & 
perdre la responsabilite d’enseigner et d’apprendre. Pour moi, il est plus 
facile de remettre en question, mais moins facile de comprendre le v6cu. Je 
dois l’apprendre en ecoutant ceux qui vivent le racisme, experience que ie 
n’aurai jamais. Et la verity, quand on parle de racisme, c’est k chacun de la 
chercher. 



Les programmes d’etudes : apanage des Blancs. 

Refiechissez un instant a notre definition des programmes d’etudes. 
Pourquoi, en ce moment meme, offre-t-on un cours intitule «Etudes sur les 
Noirg» k 1 'Equity Studies Centre du conseil d’education de Toronto? Pourquoi 
les Etudes autochtones continuent-t-elles de remporter un enorme succes? 
Pourquoi a-t-on prepare des cours en anglais sur les romanciers noirs, la 
litterature autochtone et les ecrivaines? Pourquoi y a-t-il tant d’ateliers et 
de conferences sur les AUTRES voi/ et les AUTRES points de yue? Pourquoi 
n’y a-t-il pas des cours designs «Etudes sur les Blancs» ou «Etudes sur les 
ecrivains blancs»? Parce que nous n’avons eu que cela et que nous n'avons 
jamais eu k en donner une definition. Le programme neutre et normal, ce 
sont les cours sur les Blancs; l’AUTRE, c'est quelqu'un qui se trouve en 
dehors, k la peripheric. Notre programme est monoculturel et eurocentre et 
nous faisons comprendre que c’est tout ce que nous savons et, apparemment, 
que nous avons besoin de savoir. Nous sommes comme des poissons qui ne 
savent pas qu’ils nagent dans l’eau. Tout est axe sur les Blancs, un point 
c’est tout. Pourquoi le contesterait-on d’ailleurs? 

Nous avons appris quels etaient les deux peuples fondateurs du 
Canada. Des Blancs. Nous avons appris que les «refugies» sont des gens 
arrives la semaine ou, l’annee demiere de Somalie, du Sri Lanka ou du 
Vietnam, et PAS des Ecossais chasses de leurs terres. PAS des Irlandais 
fuyant la famine provoqu6e par les ravages du mildiou dans les recoltes de 
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pommes de terre. Ces gens-la Staient des colons. Des Blancs. Et des 
Canadiens. II y a tant de problemes a rSsoudre : comment preparer tous nos 
Steves k vivre clans un monde multi culturel et multiracial; comment presenter 
honnetement une multitude de points de vue et d’expSriences; comment 
rSpondre k nos attentes professionnelles en tant qu’enseignantes et ensei- 
gnants soucieux de tous leurs Steves; comment les SiSves de couleur se voient 
ou ne se voient pas; comment nous donnons, ou ne donnons pas, k l’ensemble 
de nos Steves le pouvoir de dSnoncer les injustices et les inSgalitSs omniprS- 
sentes. 

Trois demarches 

GSnSralement, on a adopts trois demarches pour preparer le pro- 
gramme d’Studes et trouver une rSponse aux problemes d’une representation 
inequitable. 

La premiere a ete la demarche assimilatrice — «Ils» doivent tous 
vouloir etre comme nous (quels que soient le «nous»); nous allons done «les» 
aider a devenir de bons Canadiens et de bonnes Canadiennes (quoi que soit 
un Canadien ou une Canadienne) et, d’ailleurs, je ne vois pas leur couleur; 
pour moi, «ils» se ressemblent tous et je «les» traite tous de la meme fa^on. 

La deuxieme a ete la demarche multiculturelle... qui presente quelques 
avantages et est trSs agrSable. Nous reconnaissons les particularites 
culturelles de chacun sur le plan de l’alimentation, de l’habillement et de la 
danse. Nous apprenons davantage de choses sur les uns et les autres. Nous 
decouvrons quil nous arrive d’avoir des gouts similaires, mais qu’il existe 
d’AUTRES choses, qualifies d’«intSressantes», que, peut-etre, nous n’aimons 
pas tellement. Comme la chevre au curry ou le kimehee. Et nous pouvons 
apprendre que, si nous laissons ces gens faire la cuisine, danser et mettre 
leurs costumes, ils ne viendront pas se plaindre d’etre tenus k l’Scart des 
grands dossiers. Comme l’a dit un enseignant bien connu dans ce domaine, 
si nous choisissons nos informations avec suffisamment de soin, nous pouvons 
aussi comprendre pourquoi nous «les» dStestons. Je ne m’attaque pas au 
multiculturalisme : e’est un principe nScessaire, utile et enrichissant. Mais 
insuffisant. 

La troisiSme demarche, qui est celle qui nous intSresse actuellement, 
l’antiracisme, a des objectifs tout a fait diffSrents et bien precis. TrSs 
simplement, il s’agit notamment : 

• d’Sgaliser la representation, au sein du programme d’Studes, de 
tous nos Steves, leurs valeurs, leur art, leur littSrature, leur 
histoire et leur musique; 

• d’Scouter ce qu’ils ont k dire au coeur meme du programme; 

• de contester la surreprSsentation, immSritSe, des groupes 
puissants; 

• de contester 1’idSe prScon^ue, corrosive et destructrice, d’une 
supSrioritS fondSe sur la race; 

• de donner aux Steves les outils nScessaires k une analyse 
critique et de leur insufller le courage de s’attaquer aux 
injustices de toutes sortes, y compris au racisme systSmique 
prSsent dans les Scoles et dans la sociStS; 

• de rendre le racisme impansable. 
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Ce n’est pas un objectif ind^sirable, raeme pour les 616ves du primaire. 
Ce n’est pas quelque chose de «plaqu 6 » sur le programme, ni une «mati 6 re» 
du programme, mais une attitude, une toumure d’esprit qui doit l’impr^gner. 
Meme nos 61&ves des jardins d’enfants peuvent et doivent apprendre que les 
pr<§jug 6 s, les stereotypes et la discrimination font du tort & tout le monde. II 
est inutile de leur presenter des theories ou des definitions tant qu’ils n’y sont 
pas prets, mais on peut utiliser des histoires, des pofcmes, des images et leurs 
propres experiences pour affronter l’injustice et l’ignorance. Chaque fois que 
c’est possible, on leur inculquera l’antiracisme. Comme le declare Enid Lee, 
il s’agit simplement de bien elever les enfants. J’ai entendu recemment une 
histoire & propos d’une jeune Noire qu’une amie avait comme eieve. Quand 
on lui a demande pourquoi elle voulait devenir aide-soignante plutot 
qu’infirmiere, elle a repondu : «Je suis Noire, vous savez. Les Noires ne 
peuvent devenir infirmieres.» Peut-etre que si quelqu’un l’avait aidee a 
remettre en question, a contester les images qu’elle avait vues et les messages 
qu’elle avait refus toute sa vie, elle aurait voulu etre m 6 decin...ou meme 
enseignante! 

Lorsque les enfants entrent a l’ 6 cole, beaucoup de ces images et de ces 
attentes font deja partie integrante de leur vision du monde et d’eux-memes. 
Pourquoi n’y a-t-il presque aucun eieve de couleur dans les programmes 
d’immersion en franfais ou dans les programmes enrichis? Ni vous ni moi ne 
leur en avons refuse ouvertement faeces mais, a un moment donn 6 , leurs 
parents et eux-memes ont appris que ces programmes n’ 6 taient pas pour eux, 
tout comme la petite fille avait appris qu’une infirmi&re noire, 5 a n’existait 
pas. Nous avons 6 galement failli a notre tache en ne reperant pas les 616ves 
de couleur capables de suivre ces cours. Nous ne leur en avons peut-etre pas 
pr 6 cis 6 ment refuse l’acc^s, mais nous ne les avons pas accepts non plus. 
Nous n’avons rien fait pour neutraliser les messages qu’ils perfoivent tout 
autour d’eux et qui leur disent que certaines choses sont r 6 serv 6 es aux 
enfants blancs. L’argument selon lequel les gens ne sont pas disposes du 
point de vue culturel a suivre ces programmes ne tient pas. Car, enfin, quelle 
societe ne veut-elle pas ce qu’il yade mieux pour ses enfants? 



Si, done, nous voulons r^aliser ces objectifs, faire savoir a tous nos 
sieves que rien n’est hors de leur portee, comment devons-nous nous y 
prendre pour preparer un programme d’etudes antiraciste? 

Qu’est-ce qu’un programme d’etudes? 



Tout d’abord, il faut d 6 finir ce que Ton entend par programme d’etudes. 
II ne s’agit pas seulement de manuals scolaires, de livres d’histoires et de 
descriptions de cours. D’apres la definition du Ministere, le programme 
d’ 6 tudes serait tout ce qui se rapporte au milieu scolaire. Les enfants 
acqui&rent leurs connaissances au contact de ce qui les entourent et pas 
seulement en voyant ce que l’enseignant ou l’enseignante leur montre. Le 
programme, c’est done les manuels scolaires, les livres d’histoires et les 
images, mais c’est aussi la disposition des sieges dans la classe, le travail de 
groupe, les affiches, la musique, les annonces, les pri^res, les lectures, les 
langues parlees a l’ecole, les repas pris a la cafeteria, les visites eflfectuees 
dans les salles de classe, la reception des parents au bureau, la ou les races 
du personnel administratif, les concierges, les enseignantes et enseignants, 
l’administration, l’affichage des travaux d’^l^ves, les 6 quipes sportives et les 
sports pratiques, les clubs, le logo ou l’embleme de l’^cole, les excursions, les 
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devoirs et les projets, les expressions et le langage corporel de chacun, les 
vetements port6s... c’est le milieu tout entier. Je ne pretends absolument pas 
que l’on peut exercer une influence sur tous ces 6l6ments, mais il vaut mieux 
en etre conscient. Nous pouvons etre surs que nos 61&ves le sont. Si nous ne 
commengons pas a reflechir a l’incidence ae tous ces facteurs sur tous nos 
sieves, nous ne mettrons jamais au point les strategies qui r6ussiront. 

Bonnes intentions et mauvais effets 

Les premiers elements sur lesquels nous pouvons travailler, ce sont les 
ouvrages scolaires. Les «meilleures intentions du monde» ne suffisent pas. 
II y a environ huit ans, j’ai ete nominee a la tete du departement d’anglais 
dans une ecole secondaire de Toronto. Un jour, pendant le premier trimestre 
de ma premiere ann6e, je trouve dans mon bureau un jeune Noir de quinze 
ans, Booby, qui passe tour a tour des pleurs & des acces de rage. II est le seul 
Noir de sa classe de neuvieme annee et l’un des cinq ou six que compte l’6cole 
en neuvieme ann6e, sur 420 sieves. Ils lisent un livre intitule To Kill a 
Mockingbird, ouvrage couramment etudie en neuvieme annee sur tout le 
continent nord-amencain. Sa mere lui a dit qu’il ne devait pas lire de romans 
dans lesquels figure le mot «negre» ni repondre a aucune question & ce sujet. 
L’enseignante lui fait comprenare que, s il ne le lit pas, il echouera, mais s’il 
6choue encore une fois, lui a declare sa mere, il ne retoumera plus a l’6cole. 
Plusjeurs d’entre vous connaissent ce roman; il traite du racisme dans le sud 
des Etats-Unis pendant les ann6es 1940 et montre comment un avocat blanc 
defend un Noir accuse d’avoir viol6 une femme blanche. La question du 
racisme y est abord6e et le message est trfes clair : le racisme est mauvais et 
nous nous devons de nous occuper de nos freres noirs opprim6s. Deux choses 
sont allies de travers. L’enseignante a eu peur de reprimander les 61&ves 
blancs qui regardaient Bobby en riant chaque fois qu’on lisait le mot «negre» 
a voix haute; elle n’avait jamais eu de probl&mes de racisme et, en v6rit6, 
n’avait pas percu comme tel le comportement de ses eleves. L’autre point 
6tait plus subtil. Dans le livre, les Noirs sont d^peints comme de «braves 
gens», selon les criteres blancs. On y trouve la bonne nounou typique qui 
remplace la mere de deux orphelins blancs. Sans famille et, apparemment 
depourvue de toute vie personnelle, elle les appelle «mes enfants». Toute son 
identity tient au role de bonne servante qu’elle joue pour de gentils Blancs. 
Le Noir, accuse a tort, est, lui aussi, un brave homme qui essaie de venir en 
aide a la jeune femme blanche. Malheureusement, il ne peut rien faire et 
c’est un Blanc qui doit lui venir en aide. En outre, il meurt fort a propos en 
tentant de s’evader, ce aui permet a l’auteur de conclure l’histoire sans 
complications et de faire ae l’avocat im h^ros. Curieusement, la victime est 
aussi un handicape qui s’appelle Tom. Le livre est plein de bonnes intentions 
et agr6able a lire. Mais il renforce tous les cliches que Ton trouve dans les 
films et les livres sur les gens de couleur. Pour montrer aue ce sont de 
braves gens, on en a fait des domestiques ou <}es compagnons aes Blancs. Ne 
pouvant etre menagants, ils sont inoffensifs. A aucun moment, ils ne peuvent 
etre forts, independants, en pleine possession de leurs moyens... sauf si ce 
sont des criminels. Mais, demanderez-vous, qu’est devenu Bobby? Il a lu un 
autre livre et il m’a 6crit une lettre, ainsi qu’au directeur, pour nous dire 
combien toute cette aventure lui avait ete penible. 

Dans ce genre de situation, beaucoup de questions complexes se posent. 
Que pouvait-on ou qu’aurions-nous du faire? Apres avoir constate combien 
le racisme mettait mal a l’aise les enseignantes et les enseignants d’anglais 
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(dans une ecole ou il n’y avait «pas de problemes raciaux»), je me suis aperfue 
qu’il ne fallait plus utiliser ce livre tant que nous n’aurions pas trouv6 un 
moyen de neutraliser ses effets ou d’aider le personnel enseignant & faire face 
au probl&me pos6. Le choix du materiel p6dagogique n’est pas chose facile. 
Ce n’est pas parce qu’il y avait des Noirs dans le livre que c’6tait un bon 
choix. Ce n’est pas parce que l’intention 6tait bonne que ses effets 6taient 
bons. Et ce n’est pas parce que les eleves aimaient le roman que Ton pouvait 
les laisser l’interpr^ter & leur guise. II n’y a pas trfes longtemps, j’ai eu une 
discussion int^ressante avec une de mes collegues qui n’arrivait pas a 
comprendre ce que Ton reprochait a l’histoire de Sambo, le petit Noir. Le 
livre lui avait beaucoup plu quand elle 6tait petite, elle avait aim6 les 
vetements aux couleurs vives de Sambo. Le h6ros en etait bien un Noir, 
n’est-ce pas? Pourtant, elle n’avait jamais envisage de demander a un 
Canadien d’origine africaine ce qu’il pensait du portrait de Sambo... mais elle 
n’aurait jamais appele quelqu’un «Sambo». 

Documents et livres de classe 

Qu’est-ce que les educateurs et educatrices peuvent faire au sujet du 
materiel pedagogique? 

Travaillez avec vos collegues. Mettez sur pied un groupe de lecture ou, 
une fois par mois, chacun apportera un nouveau livre dont vous discuterez. 
Etablissez votre propre collection. Allez dans les librairies et les biblioth^- 
ques. Demandez aux libraires de vous commander des ouvrages. Parlez a 
d’autres personnes, a des gens de couleur. Demandez-leur ce qu’ils pensent 
de ces livres, demandez-leur conseil. Lisez des critiques de livres, par des 
gens de couleur (si vous en trouvez). Ayez une idee precise de ce que vous 
recherchez et discutez avec d’autres personnes de la fafon d’utiliser le 
materiel. Servez-vous de documents pour poser des questions sur le racisme. 
Ne niez pas le racisme latent. Vous cormaissez vos eleves et ils savent qu’il 
y en a. Les directeurs et directrices de vos ecoles sont responsables des 
programmes d’etudes et votre surintendante ou surintendant est charg6 de 
veiller & l’application de la politique du Ministere. Demandez de l’argent, si 
vous n’avez pas ce qu’il vous faut. Au pire, on vous le refusera; mais osera-t- 
on? Lisez, lisez, lisez et discutez de vos lectures. Reflechissez aux personna- 
ges d6crits dans ces ouvrages, a ceux qui n’y sont pas, a ce qui est dit ou n’est 
pas dit sur chacun. 

Ainsi, l’UNICEF a publie un guide utile de livres africains, indiens et 
sud-am6ricains destines aux enfants de la deuxieme & la huitieme ann£e. On 
y trouve de tres bonnes listes d’ouvrages et quantity d’activit^s, de projets et 
de jeux, le tout ax6 essentiellement sur l’6ducation pour le d^veloppement. 
L’UNICEF propose egalement un recueil illustr6 de jeux du monde entier 
avec les instructions correspondantes. Elle va publier un autre guide sur la 
literature antillaise, a l’intention des 616ves du jardin d’enfants & la huiti&me 
ann^e. Plusieurs des ouvrages cites sont merveilleux. 

II existe d’autres documents, tels que les calendriers du New Internatio- 
nalist ou Ton trouve de magnifiques photos de gens de toutes les regions du 
monde. Cherchez des affiches et des images ne dormant pas une repr^senta- 
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tion symbolique des gens de couleur, mais ou ces demiers occupent la 
premiere place et ne sont pas des accessoires rajout6s. 

Le Anti-Bias Curriculum, ouvrage americain prepare par la National 
Association for the Education of Young Children, est rempli de listes de livres, 
de projets, de strategies et de bonnes id6es. 

Les discussions sur le choix des livres et documents ont r6v616 futility 
des lignes directrices generales suivantes : 

1. Utilisez des ouvrages ecrits par des personnes appartenant k la 
culture et a la race en question plutot que ceux presentant le 
point de vue de quelqu’un qui observe ou commente de l’exte- 
rieur. Ne continuez pas a laisser aux seuls Blancs le pouvoir de 
juger ce que font les autres. 

2. Equilibrez votre choix d’ouvrages. Ainsi, le programme ne 
devrait pas exclure tous les ecrivains blancs ni se concentrer 
exclusivement sur les ecrivains de l’Asie du Sud. 

3. Veillez a ce que les sujets y soient exposes avec authenticity et 
realisme, et sans condescendance ni exotisme. 

4. Les documents canadiens devraient faire etat de l’histoire, de la 
culture, de l’experience de l’immigration et de Installation des 
minorites visibles, ce qui inclut le racisme au Canada. 

5. Tachez de connaitre sufFisamment bien les documents pour avoir 
un degre raisonnable de certitude qu’ils ne renforcent pas des 
prejuges existants contre des groupes ethniques ou raciaux ou 
qu’ils ne confirment pas des stereotypes a leur sujet. Procurez- 
vous toujours des documents dans lesquels un point de vue 
positif contrebalance une description negative. L’interprete (qui 
est souvent l’enseignant ou l’enseignante) doit pouvoir presenter 
un contexte faisant contrepoids a une representation negative. 

6. Les peuples des premieres nations ne se considerent pas comme 
membres de la communaute «multiculturelle». Presentez leurs 
oeuvres comme etant leur fait et evitez de parler comme s’ils 
n’etaient pas des «notres». 

7. II est inutile qu’un ouvrage porte ouvertement sur le racisme ou 
sur des questions d’egalite, mais il peut servir a lutter contre le 
racisme. Comme toujours, choisissez un document en fonction 
de l’age de vos sieves et de l’int^ret qu’il peut susciter. 

8. Assurez-vous que les opinions racistes ou sexistes ou encore les 
prejuges de classe sont presentes comme tels a la fin, meme si 
c’est une personne de couleur ou un membre de la culture en 
question qui les exprime. 
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9. Les ouvrages que vous choisissez prennent plus ou moins de 
valeur selon le contexte dans lequel on les 6tudie. Assurez-vous 
que les affiches, les illustrations, les symboles, les devoirs 
donnas et la disposition des sieges renforcent la valeur que vous 
accordez a la lutte contre le racisme. 

10. En remettant ces documents, NE LES PRESENTEZ PAS comme 
un appoint ou un supplement au programme de base. Ils 
doivent se justifier par leur place au centre du programme, tout 
comme les ouvrages dont on se sert habituellement. (2) 

Prejuges 

Une fois rassembles, tous nos documents, qui comprendront des 
ouvrages existant depuis des annees, nous verifierons si Ton n’y tcouve pas 
de prejuges. II y en aura certainement. Ce n’est pas un document isol6 qui 
pose des probl&mes mais l’incidence g6n6rale cumul6e d’une somme de 
documents, de la disposition des images et, ce qui est le plus significatif, des 
omissions. Qui joue quel role? Que ou qui manque-t-il? Vous pouvez vous 
procurer des listes bien confues pour verifier ces points en vous adressant au 
Council of Interracial Books for Children. Utilisez-les pour guider vos 
lectures et vos reflexions. Discutez avec vos collegues, car nous ne percevons 
pas tous les meraes choses. 

Le gros probleme, c’est de savoir ce qui est raciste dans le programme. 
Le Bias Advisory Council of the Toronto Board of Education examine les 
documents produits par le conseil scolaire et formule des recommandations 
a leur sujet. Chaque ouvrage ajoute au programme doit etre etudie par le 
Council, et ses membres ne sont pas toujours d’accord quand il s’agit de 
definir les prejuges et de rep^rer les opinions toutes faites. Ne pensez pas 
que vous etes une personne immorale, que d’autres le sont, ou que vous 
manquez aux regies ethiques, si un detail reper6 par quelqu’un vous 6chappe. 
II faut du temps, une bonne formation et beaucoup de pratique pour y 
parvenir. Essayez les groupes de lecture : trois personnes lisent un livre et 
se reunissent pour discuter des passages comportant un probleme 6ventuel. 

Souvenez-vous d’un ou deux points essentiels : prenez des documents 
actuels et honnetes; pas d’Autochtones avec des plumes et des peaux de daim, 
sauf s’il s’agit d’une photo dV^semblee contemporaine. De nos jours, les 
Autochtones ne portent plus de peaux de daim, a moins que ce ne soit pour 
leur travail ou pour une question de mode. Pas d’Africains en pagne autour 
d’une marmite, pas de petits Chinois qui ont l’air de quintuples de bandes 
dessin£es. Attention au langage utilise. Nous savons qu’il ne faut pas 
employer des mots comme «sauvage», «primitif» et «impenetrable» pour 
decrire certains peuples, mais pourquoi sont-ils encore si nombreux & porter 
des «costumes» alors que nous portons des vetements; pourquoi habitent-ils 
des «huttes» au lieu de maisons? Bien des equipes europeennes «decouvrent» 
encore des territoires qui ont ete habites pendant des milienaires, et nous 
avons toujours de nombreux «massacres» au lieu dc victoires. 
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Omissions 

Quand on aborde les problemes de pr4jug6s, le plus grave est souvent 
le non-dit. Dans notre tour d’ivoire, nous avons du mal & savoir ce qui nous 
manque. Nous avons un point de vue partial... Qu’y a-t-il k l’ext^rieur de la 
tour? Pourquoi n’enseigne-t-on pratiquement rien sur l’histoire de l’Afrique? 
Elle est riche de grands empires et d’aventures passionnantes. Lorsque nous 
parlons d’esclavage, pourquoi entendons-nous si rarement la voix des 
esclaves? On trouve ais^ment d’excellents recueils de r6cits sur l’esclavage. 
Pourquoi n’apprend-on pas aux enfants l’histoire de la resistance contre 
l’esclavage et la vie des heros de cette resistance? Pourquoi ne publie-t-on 
rien qui vienne d’Inde ou du Bangladesh? Nos medias ne rapportent que 
d’aflreuses histoires de pauvrete, de maladies, de catastrophes et de mort. 
Quand de tels evenements se produisent au Canada, on les juge par rapport 
k tout ce que nous savons du Canada : sante, beaute physique, nos propres 
vies. 



Les omissions entretiennent le racisme de la fafon la plus insidieuse 
qui soit. Mon pere, qui est un homme instruit, a ete directin' d’une ecole 
secondaire dans une ville de moyenne importance, president et directeur de 
plusieurs organismes d’aide sociale et d’oeuvres charitables. C’est un homme 
aux opinions liberales, qui a voyage, est curieux, cultive et vif d’esprit. II y 
a quelques mois, je lui ai offert le «nouveau livre» de Rohinton Mistry sur la 
vie en Inde, Such a Long Journey, qui avait obtenu le prix litteraire du 
Gouvemeur general. Je lui ai demande recemment s’il l’avait fini, il m’a dit 
que oui, mais qu’il l’avait prete a un ami qui le lui rendrait plus tard. Lui 
avait-il plu? «Tres bon livre» m’ a-t-il repondu. «Je ne savais pas que les 
Indiens conduisaient des voitures. En plus le heros de l’histoire menait une 
vie que l’on pouvait comprendre; il essayait simplement de tenir le coup assez 
longtemps pour que ses enfants terminent leurs etudes. Je ne m’etais jamais 
doute que les Indiens etaient comme fa.» Que peut-on conclure de cette 
histoire sur les lacunes de notre systeme educatif? Mon pere avait vu des 
photos que j’avais prises en Inde, il avait lu mes lettres et m’ avait entendu 
raconter des anecdotes sur mon voyage. Il a un gendre d’origine indienne, 
qu’il admire et respecte, mais ce qu’il avait surtout retenu, comme chacun de 
nous, c’6tait les titres & sensation et les reportages m6prisants diffuses par 
les madias occidentaux. Il lui fallait entendre la v6rit6 de la bouche de 
quelqu’un qui racontait sa propre histoire, authentiftee, en quelque sorte, par 
l’6criture. 11 y a trop de lacunes, trop de points de vue que Ton ignore. Seuls 
les vainqueurs ecrivent l’Histoire, dit-on. Il est peut-etre temps que nous, 
enseignants blancs, nous entendions parler du reste du monde. 

Pour qu’il y ait fusion, il faut que toutes les voix et toutes les images 
forment un tout. Le «quelqu’un d’autre» ne doit pas etre un ajout, un geste 
en faveur du multiculturalisme. Nos 61eves reconnaissent l’importance d’une 
chose & la personne qui l’accomplit, au moment et & l’endroit ou elle a lieu, 
au temps que Ton y consacre et a l’expression sur notre visage quand on la 
fait. Trop de gens sont laiss6s pour compte. Des gestes purement symboli- 
ques, on en trouve dans la publicity et les madias. Regardez les reclames de 
Ralph Lauren et de Gucci; vous voyez des gens de couleur? Des visages au 
teint tout juste mat, quand il y en a. Qu’est-ce que cela nous enseigne? Que 
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seuls les Blancs sont reconn us. On trouve des foules de jeunes qui veulent 
etre Blancs car, eux au moins, ils cessent d’etre invisibles... et ils peuvent 
avoir un certain pouvoir. Cette attitude va jusqu’& l’automutilation. Ils 
essayent d’etre physiquement ce qu’ils ne sont pas. Regardez Michael Jack- 
son. II y a mutilation de l’ame et de l’esprit quand on ne peut se dire heureux 
d’appartenir & sa race. On parle des d6gats qu’une image irr6aliste de leur 
corps cause & des jeunes femmes qui deviennent alors boulimiques ou 
anorexiques. Lorsqu’on a horreur de la couleur de sa peau, on se dyteste. 
Quand on n’existe pas, que se passe-t-il? Un de mes amis, un homme de 
couleur, m’a dit qu’il se sent parfois si invisible dans notre sociyty qu’apr^s 
vingt-quatre ans au Canada, quand il se regarde dans un miroir, il s’attend 
a y voir un visage blanc. 

La communaute 

Votre collectivity vous fournit la matifere du programme. Plusieurs 
etudes revelent que les ecoles entretenant de bonnes relations avec leur 
communauty et beneficiant de son soutien sont les plus admiryes et les plus 
efficaces. Communiquez avec les organisations foyer-ycole, ycoutez les 
parents, demandez-leur conseil, utilisez-les : ils en savent plus long que vous 
sur leurs propres cultures. Demandez-leur de venir dans votre ytablissement 
vous faire part de leurs connaissances et non pour parler uniquement de 
questions raciales. Ne renforcez pas les styryotypes. Faites venir un avocat 
autochtone, un comptable de race noire, un musicien sud-asiatique. Trouvez 
des gens qui sont des sources d’informations reelles. Dans notre systeme 
actuel, les modeles sont rares. Obtenez-en de cette fafon. 

Il est souvent intyressant d’observer ou les yieves sont placys. Quand 
je rentre dans une classe d’une ecole secondaire et que je vois tous les eleves 
de couleur sur les cotes et dans le fond, je me rends compte qu’ils sont 
littyralement marginalises. Ils ont appris quelque part que c’ytait 1& leur 
place, et ils se comportent de meme en cour de rycryation et dans la sociyty. 
Dites-leur de se meler aux autres eleves, mettez tous les yifeves au centre de 
la classe, myiangez les groupes de travail, encouragez-les h parler de ce qu’ils 
savent : chacun sait ce qu’il a vecu, y compris le racisme. 

De quelles langues se sert-on pour faire des annonces? S’il y a 
beaucoup d’yieves dont la langue seconde est l’anglais, ne soyez pas trop 
puriste [en anglais]. Si vous ytiez a la gare de Beijing, vous seriez soulagys 
d’entendre une annonce en anglais! Parfois, c’est l’information qui est 
importante, parfois c’est la gentillesse dans la voix qui Test davantage. 

Et les joumees a theme? Une amie dont les enfants vont a l’ecole a 
Toronto m’a raconty qu’en rentrant & la maison, sa fille lui a raconty qu’au 
cours de l’annonce du matin, elle avait entendu un drole de bonhomme qui 
s’exprimait bizarrement, on ne savait trop pourquoi, si bizarrement que tout 
le monde avait ydaty de rire. C’etait la journye de Martin Luther King et 
c’ytait son discours cyiebre qui commence par «J’ai un reve...» Pas de 
prysentation, pas d’explication et aucune ryfyrence. Personne ne savait qui 
ytait ce drole de bonhomme et tous les yifeves se sont mis & rire. Voil& de 
1 ’education raciste. 

1 i.i 
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Annonfons-nous des evenements interessant la communaut6? Quelle 
communaut6? La communaut6 dominante uniquement? Demandez k tous 
les parents ce qu’ils veulent que Ton annonce. Encouragez-les a s’exprimer. 
Cela fait partie du programme d’etudes. 

On ne devrait pas avoir a monter en epingle l’histoire des peuples 
noirs, les 6crivains autochtones ou la culture asiatique. II faut qu’en fin de 
compte, cela fasse normalement partie de ce que nous faisons. Pour l’instant, 
on doit y accorder une attention particuliere car, comme le disait l’acteur et 
educateur jamaiquain, Rex Nettleford, «nous n’avons pas a rejoindre le 
courant dominant; il suffit que celui-ci s’61argisse.» 

Ne vous laissez pas prendre par ce qui est cens6 etre «les sujets 
importants». Importants, pour qui? Quand j’ai commence a modifier les 
cours de mon departement d’anglais, on m’a sommee de pr6ciser a quel 
moment on etudierait «la matiere importante» comme les oeuvres de Dickens, 
Shakespeare et Hemingway. Les «sujets importants», ils sont autour de nous. 
II y a quelques annees, on parlait dans les madias d’une crise des relations 
interraciales au Canada. Une de mes amies qui avait une grande experience 
de ces relations m’a dit : «J’ai toujours pens6 que la crise des relations 
interraciales en Amerique du Nord durait depuis quatre cents ans.» Quel 
sujet pourrait bien etre plus «important»? 

Ne vous laissez pas egarer par des questions de «normes» et ^excel- 
lences Elies ont pour but de maintenir le statu quo... au sujet duquel on 
souleve rarement des questions de «normes». 

Pourquoi presente-t-on si rarement le point de vue des Premieres 
nations sur ce que Ton appelle l’histoire du Canada? Pourquoi ne discute-t-on 
pas des revendications territoriales? Les 6v6nements d’Oka a Y6t6 1990 
auraient pu etre un grand sujet. Pourquoi ne pas parler des consequences de 
l’am6nagement de la Baie James? Des droits d’exploitation foresti&re? Cela 
ne demande pas d’heures supplementaires mais simplement une repartition 
differente du temps consacre aux sciences sociales ou a la geographie. 

Etant donne que le racisme anti-islamique et les cliches sur l’lslam et 
les peuples du Moyen-Orient sont si repandus aujourd’hui, pourquoi ne pas 
offrir des cours sur l’eiaboration des principes mathematiques par des 
musulmans, sur la magnifique architecture et les 700 ans de domination de 
l’lslam sur l’Europe, soit plus longtemps que n’a dure la presence des 
Europeens sur l’ile de la Tortue? Ce sont des informations importantes et, 
si vous ne disposez pas du temps voulu pour presenter un cours complet, 
mentionnez quelques faits en passant, comme vous le faites en parlant de la 
culture eurocentree des Blancs. Vous ne possedez pas ces renseignements? 
Discutez avec des gens qui les ont. Lisez. Nous sommes des educateurs et 
educatrices apres tout. 

La connaissance existe partout : celle de l’astronomie chez les Dogons, 
tribu africaine qui possede depuis longtemps une connaissance de notre 
univers que l’Occident n’a acquise que recemment; le compagnonnage des 
plantes, mai's, haricots et courge, connu des Premieres nations (mais 
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«d6couvert» il y a peu par le magazine Harrow smith)', l’invention des explosifs 
par les Chinois, pour s’amuser et non pour tuer; les magnifiques palais des 
deserts de l’Jnde et de l’Afrique du Nord...Il y a tant de choses qui peuvent 
contrebalancer notre vision negative des pays et des peuples du soi-disant 
Tiers monde. 

Pourquoi ne pas enseigner l’histoire accablante du colonialisme raciste 
au lieu de sa version «h6roique»? De meme, la version «vue du navire» du 
contact des Europ6ens avec Pile de la Tortue ne devrait-elle pas etre 
compensee par la «vue de la plage»? L’Histoire devrait etre celle des 
mouvements, des causes et des effets, des tendances, et non des hommes 
«heroiques», de leurs aventures, de leurs agressions et de leur domination. 
Nos eleves doivent apprendre a empecher que ces actes de violence se 
reproduisent et non a admirer la brutalite des heros. 

Beaucoup d’6coles changent les dates des vacances d’hiver pour tenir 
compte de l’existence de nombreuses cultiu*es et religions au Canada. Le 
conseil d’education de Toronto n’a pas interdit de celebrer Noel, comme 
certains madias voudraient le faire croire. On a simplement 6tendu et 
am61ior6 les vacances d’hiver pour que tout le monde y trouve son compte : 
Chanuka, Divali, le solstice d’hiver... 

II y a tant a faire, semble-t-il, et si peu de temps, si peu de gens ayant 
les connaissances voulues. Nous devons reconnaitre que notre Education 
eurocentree ne nous a pas prepares a effectuer ce genre de travail dans ce 
milieu. II nous faut admettre aussi que notre education n’est pas terminee 
et qu’elle doit se poursuivre pour que nos enfants et nos sieves puissent 
participer pleinement au monde que nous voulons pour eux. II y a une 
dizaine d’annees, j’ai realise un sondage aupres des eleves du CPO, a l’epoque 
la treizieme ann£e, pour savoir quelles avaient 6t6 leurs lectures. II n’y en 
avait pas 5 p. 100 auxquels les enseignants ou enseignantes avaient dit, 
propose ou suggere de lire un livre ecrit par une femme. II y a trois ans, j’ai 
r6p6te ce sondage. Pratiquement aucun eleve n’avait lu un livre ecrit par une 
personne de couleur, la seule exception 6tant, dans quelques cas tres rares, 
La couleur pourpre d’Alice Walker. Le film venait alors de sortir. 

Les maisons d’edition canadiennes ont refuse de publier le livre de 
Mariene Nourbese Phillips, Harriet’s Daughter, jusqu’a ce qu’un dditeur 
britannique l’accepte. Comme le principal personnage est une jeune Noire de 
Toronto, «personne» n’aurait voulu le lire. D6s que la Grand e-Bretagne l’a 
public, le Canada, naturellement, a fait de meme. Nous devons insister pour 
que Ton publie des nouveautes ecrites par toutes sortes d’auteurs. J’ai lu 
rScemment un article d’un critique qui declarait gen6reusement que nous 
n’etions plus obliges de raconter les histoires des peuples des Premieres 
nations, qu’il etait temps de les laisser raconter leurs propres histoires. Qui 
est ce «nous»? Avons-nous jamais et6 obliges de raconter l’histoire des autres 
peuples a leur place? Comme c’est aimable a nous de «leur» permettre de 
s’exprimer eux-memes! C’est notre incapacity de voir a l’extyrieur de notre 
tour d’ivoire qui nous empeche de savoir que ces histoires et ces peuples ont 
toujours existe. Nous devons modifier completement notre opinion du bon, 
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du juste, du vrai et du convenable; il y a beaucoup de bon dans le programme 
d’etudes, une partie est juste mais trop de choses sont fausses et ne 
conviennent pas. 

II faut que les jeunes gens qui sont appeies k diriger la societe 
multiculturelle et multiraciale que nous desirons soient mentalement sains. 
II ne s’agit pas de voeux pieux mais de survie. Si tous nos eibves ignorent qui 
ils sont, s’ils ne se voient pas tous au centre, si chacun ne possede pas une 
part 6gale des pouvoirs et privileges, nous n’aurons jamais un monde dans 
lequel le racisme sera chose impensable. 



COURTE BIOGRAPHIE 

Nora Dewar Allingham 

Nora Dewar Allingham enseigne l’anglais au City Adult Learning Centre du 
conseil d’education de Toronto. Pendant plusieurs annees, elle a dirige le 
d<§partement d’anglais dans une ecole secondaire de Toronto, mais elle a 
quitte ce poste pour preparer et mettre en place un programme de formation 
antiraciste destine aux enseignantes et enseignants et au personnel de 
soutien, et pour concevoir le materiel pedagogique n^cessaire a la lutte contre 
la discrimination. Elle a mis au point des cours d’anglais et de perfectionne- 
ment linguistique k l’intention du conseil d’education de Toronto et de 
l’UNICEF. Ces dix demieres annees, Mme Allingham a organist des 
conferences, donn4 des ateliers sur les prejuges, l’eiaboration de programmes 
d’etudes et les questions d’equite, et a agi en tant que personne-ressource et 
conseillere pedagogique en matiere d’equite. Elle est membre de plusieurs 
organismes consultatifs qui travaillent avec le gouvemement et le systeme 
scolaire par rapport aux questions d’equite et, notamment, k la sensibilisation 
aux prejuges. 
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AUTRES PERSPECTIVES, AUTRES EXPERIENCES : 
SOUVENIRS DE L’ECOLE SIR MARTIN FROBISHER 

Alootook Ipellie 

Un jour, il n’y a pas si longtemps, je suis venu au monde, puis j’ai 6t6 
eleve dans un monde ou la seule race connue etait la notre, la race inuite. 
Pour cette raison, dans notre monde, le racisme 6tait un probleme inconnu, 
un probleme qui ne pouvait pas se poser tant que nous resterions 
independants et que nous vivrions en semi-nomades dans ce pays. Quand 
nous pensions & un monde id6al, c’etait a l’Arctique, a l’endroit ou nous 
avions eu la chance de naitre. Aussi longtemps que l’on nous laissait 
tranquilles, nous n’avions que faire du racisme parce que, pour nous, il 
n’existait pas d’autre race au monde. 

Mais PHistoire nous a appris que nous n’etions pas les seuls au monde, 
comme le perisaient nos ancetres. Ce monde id6al sans racisme, il a disparu 
quand nous avons ete «decouverts» par les soi-disant explorateurs venus 
d’autres pays. 

Je suis ne dans un camp de chasseurs, sur la cote nord de la 
baie Frobisher, dans le sud de Pile de Baffin. Cette baie a ete ainsi nomm6e 
en Phonneur de Martin Frobisher, navigateur anglais qui a p6n6tr6 dans 
notre monde en 1576, alors qu’il cherchait a atteindre la Chine par le Passage 
du Nord-Ouest. Depuis, les historiens ont etabli que Frobisher et ses 
hommes avaient debarque a Pentree de la baie et grimpe sur une colline pour 
avoir une meilleure vue des alentours. Ils avaient cru apercevoir des 
marsouins ou des phoques nageant a la surface mais, en se rapprochant, ils 
avaient decouvert qu’il s’agissait d’hommes dans de petits bateaux recouverts 
de peau. Avant que les Anglais aient pu descendre de leur colline, ces 
hommes avaient d6barque et essaye astucieusement de leur couper le chemin 
qui les aurait ramen^s a leur navire. C’est la premiere rencontre avec des 
Anglais dont PHistoire a clairement conserve une trace 6crite. Ces Inuits, 
cependant, avaient deja eu affaire a des Europeens, si l’on en juge par la 
fafon dont ils accueillirent Frobisher, par les objets en fer qu’ils poss^daient 
et par leur fa^on de grimper comme des acrobates dans le greement du navire 
a la maniere des marins. 

Des contacts amicaux furent etablis mais, peu apres, les Inuits 
s’emparerent d’un bateau et des cinq marins qui etaient a bord. Frobisher fut 
incapable de r<§cup6rer ses hommes ou leur embarcation, mais il r6ussit & 
capturer un Inuit et son kayak, qu’il esperait dchanger contre ses marins. 
Cette tentative ayant 6choue, le Gabriel fit voile vers l’Angleterre avec l’lnuit 
et son kayak. Le prisonnier de Frobisher fit une grande impression sur les 
Anglais casaniers, mais il ne vecut pas longtemps. 

Avant de quitter la region de Pile de Baffin, les hommes de Frobisher 
etaient alles a terre chercher des objets pouvant prouver leur d6couverte. 
Parmi les souvenirs qu’ils rapporterent se trouvait une lourde pierre noire, 
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jug6e plus tard sans valeur par plusieurs experts, mais qui, selon un autre, 
contenait de petites paillettes d’or. L’ann6e suivante, ce fut une ru6e vers l’or 
dans cette region polaire. On envoya trois navires dans la baie Frobisher et 
des mineurs se mirent a creuser le sol a la recherche du pr^cieux minerai. 
Frobisher fit tout son possible pour retrouver les marins captures l’ann^e 
pr^cedente et pour prendre des Inuits en otage. Alors qu’il essayait 
d’attraper deux Inuits, il fut atteint d’une fleche dans le derribre, ce qui lui 
valut l’honneur douteux d’etre reconnu comme le premier Anglais a avoir 6t6 
blesse par un Inuk. 

Ces escarmouches et enlevements montrent que les premiers contacts 
entre les deux races furent loin d’etre cordiaux. Ils en disent long egalement 
sur l’incapacitd des peuples appartenant a des groupes raciaux diflfSrents a 
s’entendre, quand ils connaissent mal leur milieu et leur patrimoine culturels. 

On peut s’imaginer ce que mes ancetres ont du ressentir en 
rencontrant de parfaits Strangers. Ces gens venus d’autres contrees avaient 
deja vu des groupes ethniques differents dans d’autres parties du monde. 
Mes ancetres, en revanche, n’avaient pas cette experience quand ils 
tomberent sur Frobisher et ses hommes. Comment pouvaient-ils r6agir, si ce 
n’est avec une certaine inquietude, quand ces Strangers p6n6trbrent dans leur 
monde fermdi? 

Mes ancetres ont du croire qu’on envahissait leur monde. Et, 
redoutant ces envahisseurs, ils ne tarderent pas a se demander si ces 
etrangers ne nourrissaient pas quelques vis6es sur leur terre. II ne leur 
restait done qu’une seule solution : utiliser la force pour se defendre et 
essayer de chasser les intrus. Pour commencer, les Inuits ne comprenaient 
pas la langue des Strangers. (Le langage s’est toujours av6r6 un lien 
important entre les groupes ethniques, car il leur permet de communiquer et 
d’6viter les afirontements violents de ce genre.) Ensuite, on leur avait sans 
doute d6ja enlev6 des etres chers. Il n’est done pas 6tonnant que les rapports 
entre mes ancetres et ces explorateurs Strangers aient mal commence. 

Aujourd’hui, il existe toujours une certaine animosite entre les 
descendants de ces etrangers et les Inuits contemporains, et ce, pour 
diff6rentes raisons, dont la moindre n’est pas une m^fiance persistante qui 
date de quelque 416 ans, e’est-a-dire de la premiere confrontation entre mes 
ancetres, Frobisher et ses hommes. 

Ce qu’il y a d’ironique dans tout cela, e’est qu’& l’6poque ou le 
gouvernement canadien a oblige tous les enfants inuits a aller k P6cole, ma 
famille, entre autres, a du s’installer a Iqaluit, alors Frobisner Bay, pour que 
les enfants, dont je faisais partie, puissent etre scolarisds dans une 6cole qui 
portait le nom de Sir Martin Frobisher. 
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Pour moi, jeune garfon innocent, le nom de notre dcole n’dtait qu’un 
nom comme tant d’autres qui ne signifiait rien. L’dcole n’dtait qu’un lieu ou 
nous allions pour apprendre a connaitre le monde extdrieur et d’autres 
cultures. II m’a fallu des annees pour decouvrir l’histoire qui se cachait 
derriere ce nom. Et meme alors, adolescent naif, je ne comprenais toujours 
pas trds bien ce que Martin Frobisher et ses hommes avaient fait h mes 
ancetres lors de leur premier contact. II ne m’etait jamais venu & l’esprit qu’il 
y avait eu des afirontements, et des affrontements particulidrement 
deplaisants parfois. 

A l’ecole Sir Martin Frobisher, les choses se passaient plus ou moins 
bien. Au debut, la plupart des eleves etaient des enfants inuits qui venaient 
pour la premiere fois en classe apres avoir vecu en semi-nomades sur les 
ressources nature-lies de la region. En 1’occurrence, done, la plupart d’entre 
nous, enfants, mais aussi parents et anciens, ne savions nullement a quoi cela 
servait d’aller a l’dcole ni ce que cela signifierait pour nous plus tard. Au 
debut, e’etait tout nouveau pour nous. 

Aller a l’ecole etait une idee tellement etrange que beaucoup d’enfants 
inuits manquaient des cours parce que leurs parents pensaient que ce n’etait 
pas important et qu’ils ne se rendaient pas compte des consequences que ces 
absences repetees auraient sur leurs enfants. Tres souvent, bien qu’ayant 
officiellement demenage pour vivre dans la localite, certaines families qui 
repartaient chasser pendant de longues periodes emmenaient leurs enfants, 
alors qu’ils auraient du aller en classe. Les autorites scolaires n’avaient plus 
qu’a attendre leur retour pour essayer de leur faire rattraper le temps perdu. 
Elies y parvenaient rarement et les eleves qui rataient leurs examens 
devaient redoubler l’annee suivante. 

II a sans doute ete tres penible au premier groupe d’enseignants et 
d’enseignantes envoyd dans notre communaute d’apprendre aux enfants inuits 
les rudiments du savoir. Ils avaient une mission a accomplir et ils ne 
pouvaient pas abandonner ces enfants qui, mentalement, restaient des semi- 
nomades plus disposes a parcourir chaque jour de longues distances & la 
recherche de gibier qu’a rester enfermes dans d’etranges salles de classe a se 
familiariser avec des coutumes bizarres. 

Dans le numdro de mai-juin 1960 du Northern Affairs Bulletin, 
publie a l’dpoque tous les deux mois & Ottawa, par la Direction des regions 
septentrionales du Ministere du Nord canadien et des ressources nationales, 
on trouve un article dont le titre commencd en caractdres syllabiques 
inuktituts se poursuit ainsi en anglais : «Ou comment enseigner avec amour». 
Je reproduis l’article tel qu’il est paru le l cr juin de cette annee-la dans le 
Globe and Mail . Sous-titre : «Les enfants esquimaux NE SONT PAS 
OBLIGES d’aller a l’ecole. Si les cours sont ennuyeux, les dleves se l&vent et 
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s’en vont.» Premier paragraphe : «Les bleuets et l’arriv^e du navire de 
ravitaillement de la C ie de la Baie d’Hudson : une catastrophe pour l’annSe 
scolaire des jeunes esquimaux.» 

L’article, redig6 dans ma ville, Iqaluit, se poursuit ainsi : 

«Le plus grave, c’est que les enfants esquimaux NE SONT PAS 
TENUS d’aller a l’6cole s’ils n’en ont pas envie. 

«C’est une solution tres pratique qui permet d’eviter d’avoir un 
surveillant, mais cela signifie aussi que les cours de 
1’enseignante doivent etre suffisamment interessants pour 
inciter les enfants a revenir apres le dejeuner. 

«Pendant les quelques jours de 1’annee ou Ton peut cueillir des 
bleuets, Mary (Ellis, 1’une des deux enseignantes cette annee-la) 
se trouve face a une salle vide. 

«Et, quand le navire de ravitaillement apporte des produits pour 
la C ,e de la Baie d’Hudson, elle se rend au debarcadere avec les 
enfants, car aucun d’eux n’a envie d’aller en classe.» 

A la fin de 1’article, 1’auteur ecrit : 

«Mary n’a qu’une enfant non esquimau dans sa classe. 

Diana Green, agee de cinq ans, est la fille de Robert Green, le 
superviseur du Centre de readaptation des Esquimaux. Diana 
aime bien ses camarades de classe, dont l’age varie entre cinq et 
treize ans, et elle pense que jouer au ballon pendant les cours, 
c’est tr&s bien.» 

Ces passages sont interessants a plus d’un titre. Pour moi, d’abord, car 
j’etais dans cette classe il y a trente-deux ans. Ensuite, comme il est dit dans 
cet article, parce que Mary Ellis avait des eleves du jardin d’enfants et de 
premiere annee, qui etaient ages de cinq a treize ans, et que, dans cette 
classe, une 61eve n’etait pas inuite. 

Si je me souviens bien, nous autres Inuits, nous 6tions souvent 
intimides par les eleves qallunaats (blancs) — ils parlaient si bien 
l’anglais — alors que cette langue nous donnait toujours du mal. Il n’y a 
jamais eu aucune animosite envers les Qallunaats, tout simplement parce que 
notre communaut6 avait pour eux un respect qui confinait presque & la 
crainte. En effet, c’^tait d’eux que d^pendaient la croissance de notre 
communaut6 et les services sociaux sur lesquels notre peuple comptait pour 
la nourriture, le logement, l’habillement, les soins medicaux et, bien sur, 
1’education dont il avait besoin. 
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La petite Diana Green avait beaucoup de chance, etant si differente de 
nous et done l’objet de notre incessante curiosite. Imaginez-nous, tous les 
jours a l’Scole pour apprendre a mieux connaitre son monde, ses coutumes et 
sa soci6te. Pour nous, sieves inuits, les differences raciales entre les Inuits 
et les Qallunaats restaient au plus haut point une source de fascination. 



En ce qui me conceme, cette fascination 6tait aliment^e en partie par 
mon desir d’apprendre une nouvelle langue et par celui de connaitre le monde 
«exterieur», celui des Qallunaats. Les livres d’images que nous lisions et les 
films que Ton nous projetait a l’<kole ne faisaient qu’exciter ma curiosite. 
Meme jeune, je commen?ais a rever qu’un jour, j’irais visiter et voir par moi- 
meme leur pays d’abondance. 

Les annees passant, d’autres families inuites qui tterent leurs terres et 
leurs communaut^s pour venir s’installer a Iqaluit. Comme la population 
augmentait et que les besoins de la communaute croissaient, on fit venir du 
Sud d’autres fonctionnaires et d’autres personnes du secteur des services. 
C’est ainsi que le nombre des eleves de l’6cole Sir Martin Frobisher s accrut 
chaque annee. La petite Diana Green ne serait plus jamais la seule 
qallunaate de notre classe, car il arrivait toujours plus d’enfants qallunaats 
avec leurs families. 

La nature humaine etant ce qu’elle est, on sait depuis toujours que les 
gens de meme origine raciale ont tendance a se retrouver dans un meme 
milieu social pour leurs rapports quotidiens. II ne fut done pas surprenant 
de voir ce scenario se repeter chaque jour de classe dans notre communaut6. 

A cause de leurs differences de langues et de cultures, les sieves 
qallunaats et inuits se m^fiaient souvent les uns des autres et agissaient en 
consequence. 11 y avait, selon les saisons, des batailles de boules de neige 
dans la cour de recreation ou des «guerres» plus s^rieuses oil 1 on se lanpait 
des cailloux. Les divisions se faisaient selon les parentis, et il arrivait que 
les bagarres tournent mal. Les coups de poing pleuvaient, c4tait de 
v£ri tables pugilats oil l’on se frappait parfois a coups de baton ou avec le bout 
ferr4 de nos grosses chaussures. J’ai toujours et£ 6tonn6 que, jamais, 
personne n’ait et4 s4rieusement blesse au cours de ces «luttes interraciales». 
Elies se prolongeaient parfois jusqu’en classe oil nous poursuivions nos 
"manoeuvres nulitaires” en pratiquant un peu la «guerre psychologique». 

Ce n’est que recemment que j’ai per?u la gravite des bagarres d’alors 
avec les eleves qallunaats. Je me suis rendu corrpte que les pr6juges raciaux 
peuvent apparaitre insidieusement dans n’importe quel groupe racial du 
monde. On avait pu le constater quand Frobisher et ses hommes avaient 
debarqud pour la premiere fois sur l’ile de Baffin, au XVI sibcle, et on 1 a 
encore constate plus de 400 ans plus tard, dans l’Scole qui porte son nom. 
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Faire ses Etudes dans notre monde arctique modeme comporte des 
avantages et des inconvenients. Pour apprendre a connaitre d’autres cultures 
et d’autres soci^tes, nous avons du «digerer» une interminable s£rie d’histoires 
et de faits fascinants concernant d’autres peuples. Or, quelle que soit la 
culture, il est remarquable de voir que revolution se fait souvent sans trahir 
l’identite originelle. C’est pourquoi, il n’y a pas lieu de croire que l’un des 
groupes culturels ne respecterait pas l’autre. Mais il arrive aussi que des 
tensions raciales surgissent brusquement a certaines epoques et & certains 
endroits. L’humanite n’est pas une espece parfaite. Elle a de nombreux 
defauts, sur lesquels nous prefererions parfois fermer les yeux, les pr6jug£s 
raciaux etant de ceux qu’elle a le plus de mal a avouer. 

Le racisme individuel existe depuis que l’etre humain voyage, depuis 
que les circonstances ont pousse toutes les cultures a se d^placer autour du 
monde. Le racisme est inherent a la plupart des gens, quelle que soit la 
culture a laquelle ils appartiennent. C’est dans les groupes que le spectre du 
racisme se revele a l’etat le plus pur. Or, le racisme c’est une caract^ristique 
que chacun de nous possede des sa naissance et que nous nous efForpons de 
reprimer quand nous sommes aux prises avec le monde dans lequel nous nous 
trouvons. Il est plus facile a r^primer dans la conscience individuelle, mais 
il en va tout autrement dans la conscience collective de certains groupes 
culturels. 

Au cours de notre breve histoire, nous avons eu au Canada des 
eruptions sporadiques de racisme entre les differents groupes culturels. 
Mais c’est toujours la societe dominante qui semble penser qu’elle a le droit 
d’exprimer sa superiorite raciale pour limiter et fouler aux pieds les droits 
d’autres groupes moins nombreux. Le racisme ne reconnaxt ni ne respecte le 
nombre des individus contre lesquels il s’exprime, mais, lorsqu’on place deux 
groupes raciaux face a face, on peut etre sur que c’est le plus nombreux qui 
gagnera. C’est pomquoi tous les groupes raciaux doivent s’inquieter du 
racisme, parce qu’aucune race n’a le droit d’en pietiner une autre du seul fait 
qu’elle a le soutien de la majority Malheureusement, nous sommes des etres 
humains qui pensons apparemment que, pour survivre dans un monde 
imprevisible, nous devons pietiner les autres. 

Par bien des fafons, le racisme constitue un arsenal de choix pour l’etre 
humain violent, quelle que soit son appartenance raciale. Le racisme existe, 
parce que les effectifs des groupes raciaux imposent qu’il figure dans leurs 
arsenaux en periode de crise, qu’il s’agisse de crises individuelles ou 
collectives. 

Pendant presque toute ma vie, j’ai eu le sentiment de ne pas «etre a ma 
place», meme quand, jeune garpon, je vivais avec ma familie et avec mes 
amis. Quand nous nous battions, comme le font tous les enfants, nous 
finissions par nous envoyer des bordees d’injures. Certains m’appelaient le 
Chinetoque, parce que mes yeux ressemblaient beaucoup (et ressemblent 
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encore, j’imagine) a ceiix des Chinois. Beaucoup me faisaient des grimaces 
en tirant leurs paupibres vers les oreilles. Je contre-attaquais en mettant 
deux doigts de chaque cot6 des yeux et en poussant mes paupibres vers ie 
centre de ma figure. Nous 6tions a l’6vidence des experts dans l’art de nous 
ridiculiser et nous le faisions sans aucune hesitation. Nous savions exprimer 
nos v£ritables sentiments sans crainte, en utilisant nos instincts animaux de 
la fafon la plus agressive qui soit, mais sans, en fait, nous detruire 
physiquement. 

Cet exemple montre bien que les prejug^s peuvent exister au sein d’un 
groupe racial, meme s’ils n’ont. pas de motifs raciaux. Toutefois, comme on 
nous parlait & l’6cole d’autres cultures et d’autres societ^s, on se moquait de 
moi parce que je ressemblais un peu a quelqu’un d’une autre culture. 
Aujourd’hui, je me demande ce que mes camarades inuits m’auraient appele 
si on ne nous avait pas parie des Chinois. Les enfants peuvent avoir 
beaucoup d’imagination et se montrer tres inventifs quand ils s’y mettent, et 
je suis convaincu qu’ils auraient trouve quelque chose de tout aussi blessant. 

L’introduction dans notre culture d’une education imports ne s’est pas 
faite sans prix. En nous familiarisant avec ce nouveau monde, nous avons 
appris a parler, a lire et a ecrire en anglais, la langue de nos colonisateurs. 
Mais, en r6alit§, nous 6tions en train de nous detacher de notre terre 
d’origine, de la terre ou nous grandissions. Nous ne parlions plus notre 
langue aussi bien que nos ancetres et nous allions moins souvent chasser les 
«bons» animaux de r ~tre monde. Nous n’allions plus demander conseil a nos 
sages anciens comme nous le faisions quand nous vivions en dehors des villes 
et que nous partions chasser et camper. 

Alors que, pour ainsi dire, la boule de neige devalait de la montagne, 
entrainant des victimes sur son passage, les pouvoirs etablis s’accommodaient 
parfaitement de jouer les spectateurs et d’observer les 6v^nements, 
inconscients de la catastrophe qu’ils avaient provoqu^e, volontairement ou 
non. 



L’une de ses victimes fut Mary Carpenter, une Inuke de 48 ans 
demeurant dans l’ouest de l’Arctique. Dans un article paru dans la revue 
Inuktitut, elle 6crit : «Je ne me suis jamais d<§barrass6e de mon cauchemar. 
J’avais six ans quand mes parents m’ont inscrite au Pensionnat et Hopital de 
l’lmmaculee Conception d’Aklavik que dirigeaient les Oblats de Marie 
Immaculee (OMI). Ma mere etait tuberculeuse. Elle n’est jamais sortie de 
l’infirmerie, sauf quand on l’a transferee & l’All Saints Anglican Hospital, k 
l’autre extremity de la ville. Elle est morte quand j’avais douze ans. Jamais 
je ne devais connaitre la chaleur et la securite d’une vie de famille. 
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«Je soufire encore aujourd’hui lorsque je pense que des homines 
comme mon pere, Fred Carpenter, se sont r6sign6s a accepter un 
gouvernement et une institution religieuse qui leur avaient vol6 
leurs enfants.» 

Elle poursuit en declarant : «Je ne suis pas du tout d’accord avec 
certains chefs inuits actuels qui affirment que la g6n§ration de 
mes parents n’avait pas le choix... II appartient a mon peuple, 
c’est-a-dire aux Inuits, d’assumer une part de responsabilit6 
dans ce qu’ont v6cu les enfants de ma g6n6ration dans ces 
affreux intemats. II est temps qu’ils acceptent que c’est en 
partie leur faute, si ma famille a 6t6 bris6e, si les valeurs des 
Inuits se perdent, si parents et enfants sont laisses a l’abandon 
et si l’alcool les rend indifferents.» 

Certains d’entre nous comprennent peut-etre sa colere et ont aussi v§cu 
ce drame personnel avec les colonisateurs modernes du Canada. 

«En juillet (1991), continue-t-elle, le reverend Doug Crosby 
(OMI) a presente ses excuses a 10 000 Indiens lors d’un 
pelerinage au Lac Sainte-Anne, en Alberta. II faut que ce pretre 
oblat et que le Vatican s’excusent 6galement aupr^s des Inuits 
du Canada. Nous avons, nous aussi, vecu dans ces 
6tablissements d’extermination culturelle! 

«Ces intemats, dont le personnel 6tait compost de missionnaires 
catholiques et anglicans, avaient pour role essentiel de couper 
les attaches vitales qui unissaient grands parents, parents et 
enfants, et d’y substituer d’autres liens. Ces missionnaires 
etaient aussi doues et efficaces que les nazis.» 

Nous ne connaissons que trop les horreurs qui se sont pass^es il n’y a 
pas si longtemps, pendant l’Holocauste, dans l’AHemagne nazie. Doit-on 
nous rappeler combien, en fait, nous sommes tous vuln^rables, alors meme 
que nous vivons dans le confort de la soi-disant «civilisation» ? Est-ce que nos 
amis juifs ne vivaient pas eux aussi dans ce confort peu de temps avant que 
la machine nazie ne broie bon nombre d’entre eux, de leurs families et de 
leurs amis ? 

De par sa nature meme, l’humanite est violente. Et nous, les Inuits, 
comme le montre Mary Carpenter, nous en sommes, en petite partie, les 
victimes. «Quand je suis arrivee a l’ecole de la mission», ecrit-elle, «je parlais 
couramment l’inuvialuktan etje ne connaissais aucune autre langue. Apr6s 
avoir 6t6 battue pendant des annees, apres avoir 6t6 priv^e de repas, aprfes 
etre rest6e debout sur une jambe dans un corridor et aprds avoir march6 
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pieds nus dans la neige pour avoir par!6 inuvialuktan, et apres que Ton m’a 
frott6 la figure d’une pate epaisse et piquante — ce qu’ils faisaient pour nous 
empecher de dire «oui» en levant les sourcils et de dire «non» en retroussant 
le nez, selon notre coutume esquimaude — j’ai vite oubli6 ma langue 
matemelle. Or, quand une langue meurt, le monde qui lui a donn6 naissance 
meurt aussi.» 

On doit se demander comment des choses pareilles ont pu se produire 
dans un pays comme le Canada, un pays qui aime se vanter devant le reste 
du monde qu’il est une des grandes nations et qu’il a le plus fait pour la 
protection des droits de la personne et pour les libertes individuelles. Le 
Canada est un immense pays dont les dirigeants ont souvent cach6 l’immense 
«arriere-cours». Celle-ci est jonchee des squelettes de nos ancetres inuits, 
ancetres que l’on a maltraites «en masse» au nom du processus d’assimilation 
qui a entrain^ un genocide culturel. 

«Mon monde inuit est maintenant brise», ecrit Mary Carpenter, 

«et il se detruit lui-meme tres rapidement. On nous a arrach^s 
a nos families, et le sentiment de security que nous avions en 
appartenant a une race a ete ebranle. La consommation 
generalisee de drogues et d’alcool, les enfants qui font des 
enfants, la violence et les suicides sont nos gros problemes. 
Beaucoup de nos jeunes inuvialuits ont l’impression de vivre 
dans un etau. D’une maniere ou d’une autre, nous devons les 
convaincre que la vie vaut la peine d’etre vecue. Nous devons 
leur apprendre a s’entraider et non a se combattre.» 

Elle conclut en ces termes : «Personnellement, j’estime que le 
Vatican et l’Eglise anglicane du Canada devraient financer 
totalement la renaissance de l’inuvialuktan, puisqu’ils ont et6 les 
principaux instruments du genocide culturel. Si les 
bureaucrates de ces religions declarent qu’ils ne faisaient 
qu’obeir aux ordres du gouvemement federal, il faudra alors 
qu’on cherche s6rieusement a savoir qui paiera la facture, car 
elle sera 61evee.» 

N’insistons pas davantage sur les bonnes intentions d’un syst&me 
pedagogique confu pour notre peuple il n’y a pas si longtemps. Bien sur, 
{’instruction re^ue par certains eleves inuits n’a pas 6t6 totalement negative. 
Pour ma part, j’ai ete l’un de ceux qui ont eu la chance de ne pas subir 
l’epreuve de l’internat, comme ce fut le cas pour Mary Carpenter. 
Nombreuses sont les victimes comme elle dont l’^nergie profonde a 6t6 
etouffee par ces soi-disant etablissements scolaires, sous pretexte 
d’apprivoiser les «sauvages» de ces temtoires. Et, pour l’Etat qui a laiss6 de 
telles choses se produire consciemment ou non, la pilule doit etre dure a 
avalei . 
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Certains des ev§nements historiques relates ici constituent pour nous 
tous un avertissement, quelles que soient nos origines raciales. Ils nous 
disent qu’a tout moment, nos droits individuels et collectifs peuvent etre 
supprim^s par 1’Etat ou par des institutions plac^es sous sa protection. 

Ne nous laissons jamais aveugler par le fait que nous vivons dans un 
pays soi-disant «libre et d6mocratique» comme le Canada. En v6rit6, nous 
n’avons jamais v6cu dans un pays totalement libre et democratique et ce ne 
sera jamais le cas. C’est a chacun de nous, en tant qu’individus, qu’il 
appartient d’assumer chaque jour le role de «Pinspecteur» et du «detective» 
pour nous proteger nous-memes contre la perte de nos droits individuels et 
collectifs et de nos libertes individuelles. 

Ces quelques lignes, objet de mes reflexions, constituent l’un des 
moyens de m’assurer que les victimes de l’oppression exercee autrefois par 
l’Etat racontent ce qui s’est passe. II est extremement important qu’il y ait 
toujours dans ce pays une tribune ou toute personne, ou toute minorite 
raciale, comme les Inuits, puisse exprimer l’espoir de voir un jour reparer les 
torts subis dans le passe. 

Acqu4rir une Education devrait b6n6ficier k la population, et l’un des 
moyens d’y parvenir, comme le declare Mary Carpenter, c’est de «faire 
renaitre l’inuvialuktan» ou de donner aux Inuits le pouvoir de changer de 
fafon positive le systeme 6ducatif pour 1’adapter k leur langue et k leur 
patrimoine culturel. Tant que cela n’aura pas lieu, l’annee scolaire se 
traduira pendant des annees par l’echec de tous les eleves inuits de toutes les 
communautes inuites de l’Arctique. Nous ne pouvons pas nous permettre de 
gacher l’avenir de nos enfants ni celui de leurs enfants. 

A Iqaluit, ma toute premiere ecole, la Sir Martin Frobisher School, a 
disparu depuis longtemps. A present, elle n’existe plus que dans ma memoire 
et dans celle de Diana Green. 
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QUAND UN PASSE DE POLITIQUES RACLALES 
ANEANTIT L’«ESPRIT » 

Mae Katt 

J’ai intitule mon essai : Quand un passe de politiques raciales 
aneantit l’«esprit». Les autochtones s’expriment mieux au moyen 
d’histoires. En void une que j’aimerais raconter... 

Nous 6tions huit assis autour d une table lors d’un atelier d’information 
sur le suidde. C’etait Margaret, a ma droite, qui parlait. Elle racontait les 
tristes drconstances d’un «changement dans la communaut6». Elle nous 
raconta ce qu’elle y avait vu : inhalation d’essence et de solvants, agressions 
sexuelles, schizophrenic, vols, cambriolages, promiscuity, viols et inceste. Je 
lui dis que je ne voulais pas en entendre davantage. Je voulais me r6fugier 
dans le refus. «La situation devient vraiment difficile lh-haut», fit quelqu’un. 
«Le plus triste, c’est qu’on retrouve cette situation dans toutes les 
communaut^s, simplement & divers degres», intervint Daniel, h ma gauche, 
pour essayer de mieux faire passer la reality. Je pensais : «Non, non, ce n’est 
pas la communaute que je connais.» Je sentais que mon cerveau s’efforfait 
de concilier deux images que j’avais. 

Le «Nord» 6voque pour nous de magnifiques 6tendues sauvages, des 
epinettes noires, des lacs, des rivieres et la faune. Mais, pour bien desjeunes 
Ojibwas et Cris de la region connue sous le nom de «Nishnawbe-Aski», nom 
qui signifie «le peuple et la terre», cette image sereine ne reflate pas la r£alit£. 

L’animateur de l’atelier posa une question a laquelle Margaret 
rypondit. Ces deux demieres annyes, j’entendais toujours les memes r^ponses 
mais pourtant ses mots provoquerent en moi une reaction diffyrente. Je 
connaissais bien la communauty qu’elle dycrivait... j’y ai vycu pendant pr£s 
de deux ans. J’ai le sentiment que, si j’y retoumais demain, je verrais les 
choses d’une fafon tres differente. 

Le souvenir des enfants que j’ai connus ily a 13 ans est encore tr&s vif... 
visages souriants et timides des jeunes trainant aux abords du magasin la 
«Baie» pendant les carnavals d’6t£ et les quadrilles. Nous riions des hommes 
qui participaient a un «concours de sauts a cloche-pied». Les femmes du 
«concours des yeux fixes» declenchaient nos fous rires et nous faisions ie notre 
mieux pour gagner le «concours de danse rock». C’est cela l’et6 dans le Nord. 
Un soleil eclatant et chaud, et un afflux de visiteurs venus des communaut6s 
voisines. II ne fait jamais vraiment nuit. II y a juste assez d’cbscuriti a un 
moment donne pour signifier a tous qu’il est temps de ramener les enfants a 
la maison pour les mettre au lit. 

«Maintenant, les enfants inhalent de l’essence et c’est vraiment grave... 
ils dorment avec les bidons pres d’eux.» Notre silence lui dit que nous 
voulions en savoir plus. «Ils couchent entre eux.» «Qui?», demandai-je. «Les 
enfants... ils ont des comportements sexuels.» «Des enfants du meme sexe?», 
demandai-je. «Oui, les petits garfons», dit-elle. Malgry mon «incrydulity» 
intyrieure, je voulais en savoir plus. «Parle-moi encore un peu de la 
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communaute. » «Ils volent, surtout ceux qui inhalent de l’essence, ils 

s’introduisent par effraction dans les magasins. Un gar^on en particulier se 
comporte vraiment comme un «vaurien».» 

Je sais a qui elle fait allusion. II n’avait que cinq ou six ans & l’£poque 
ou je l’ai connu; c’6tait le fils de quelqu’un que j’avais fr£quent£ et que je 
respectais beaucoup. Margaret dit qu’il avait abandonn£ l’6cole en neuvi£me 
ann£e. II n’est qu’un cas parmi des centaines d’enfants autochtones de 13 et 
14 ans qui doivent quitter leur foyer, leur famille et leur communaute pour 
aller a l’ecole secondaire dans des centres urbains du Sud. 

Comme de nombreux jeunes, il n’avait jamais auparavant v6cu loin de 
la «maison». Pour la premiere fois de sa vie, il a du affronter la 
discrimination et les prejug6s raciaux. Bien des jeunes ne survivent pas a ce 
deracinement — beaucoup ne reussissent jamais a obtenir une «6ducation» au 
sens scolaire du terme. Ils rentrent chez eux avec un sentiment d’echec et 
une pietre opinion d’eux-memes, parce qu’ils ont abandonne l’6cole et sont 
revenus a la maison. Il n’y a pas de travail pour eux dans la communaute... 
les solvants constituent le seul moyen d’echapper a la realite. 

C’etait en 1977. Je sortis d’un avion monomoteur Otter sur un quai 
noir de monde. Jeune, nerveuse, effrayee, enthousiaste... 

IL ne me fallut pas longtemps pour bien connaltre la communaute. Les 
soirees oil Von projetait des films constituaient un grand 6v6nement pour tout 
Le monde. Nous etions assis sur des bancs de bois dans la salle 
communautaire; il y avait une grande agitation, les enfants se faufilaient entre 
mon amie et moi. En riant aux eclats et en chuchotant, ils touchaient mes 
cheveux, passaient leurs doigts dans mes boucles, eclataient a nouveau de rire 
et se cachaient, Vair timide. Je realisai soudain que tous les autres avaient 
de longs cheveux raides. Mes cheveux noirs, qui frisaient naturellement, 
intriguaient les enfants. J’avais le sentiment d’etre un «phenom&ne». La 
curiosity naturelle des enfants, pensais-je. Les eclats de rire se firent plus forts 
quand ils passbrent aux cheveux de mon amie. J’entendis un mot ojibwa que 
jecomprenais... ils pensaient que ses cheveux etaient «chauds». Naturellement, 
elle etait «rousse»H 

Pendant les 18 mois qui suivirent, j’observai l’ introduction de 
changements «technologiques». Ce fut graduel... d’abord, le telephone, puis la 
station de radio et, enfin, la piste d’atterrissage. J’observai les changements 
«humains»... Venthousiasme, la crainte, la confusion. Observer les reactions 
de la communaute m’absorbait si complement que je ne remarquais pas les 
autres consequences du changement. Les gens cessaient de se rendre visite, ils 
restaient chez eux pour 6couter la. radio. Ils ecoutaient des demandes sp£ciales 
qu’un admirateur «secret» dediait a «quelqu’un». Les factures de telephone 
arrivaient et les gens ne comprenaient pas ce qu’etaient les frais d’interurbain. 
Certains avaient de la difficulte a payer ces factures. Les vols reguliers 
allaient bientdt commencer... Je n’allais pas tarder a m’en aller... Je porterai 
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en moi ces images pendant longtemps, tr&s longtemps. Je ne comprenais pas 
uraiment alors la leqon que cette communaute allait m’apprendre. 

«Desespoir» : je n’ai jamais vraiment saisi la charge affective de ce mot, 
jusqu’a ce que je revienne travailler avec les autochtones. Vous comprenez, 
je vivais dans le Nord avant de devenir infirmiere. C’est par amour pour les 
gens «du Nord» que j’ai decide d’entrer dans une £cole d’infirmieres, en 1979. 
A ce moment-la, ma motivation, pour «aider mon peuple», etait de soigner les 
maux physiques des enfants. Je pouvais alors voir que les causes de 
certaines de leurs maladies avaient un lien avec la pauvret£. Beaucoup plus 
tard, je devais d^couvrir que les bouleversements sociaux repr£sentaient la 
plus grande menace. 

Dix ans apres, je suis revenue chez les «gens du Nord», comme 
directrice de la sante de la Nation Nishnawbe-Aski. J’ai trouve un monde 
abasourdi sous le choc d’un «nouveau phenomene» : le «suicide des jeunes». 

Lorsque j’etais a l’ecole d’infirmieres, l’expression «accabl6 de chagrin» 
n’avait aucune signification emotive pour moi, c’6tait tout simplement une 
description. Maintenant, je sais ce que ressentent les parents, les camarades 
et les freres et soeurs d’un jeune qui s’est suicide. 

«Desespoir» est le terme qui decrit et rend le mieux la d^tresse des 
jeunes des reserves du Nord. Depuis un an, j’ai le sentiment de franchir une 
nouvelle etape et de mieux comprendre le phenomene que nous appelons 
«suicide des jeunes». La communaute... avec sa vie propre... les gens... tant 
de bons moments... la culture... tout cela est lentement mis en pieces. 

1987 : premier suicide dans la communaute... Le «suicide» habitait 
a cote de chez moi et n’avait que 22 ans. 

1989 : au mois d’aout, deuxi&me suicide. Un homme de 20 ans... Je 

I’avais connu enfant... Deux semaines plus tard, troisi&me 
suicide... II avait seulement 14 ans. La communaute est 
foudroyee. Les gens, paralyses... 

1990 : un quatri&me garqon met fin a ses jours... II n’avait que 14 

ans... Je ne peux pas le croire... J’etais allee tendre des pitges 
avec sa famille et lui. Dans la serenite du Grand Nord, 
personne n’aurait pu predire que cela arriverait. 

1991 : cinqui&me suicide. II avait 17 ans. Famille, amis, 

communaute... la douleur de tous est si profonde. 

Que se passe-t-il? Une communaute de 600 habitants qui perd cinq de 
ses jeunes — suicides par pendaison. Comment peut-on expliquer la perte 
insensee de jeunes vies? 
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Cela n’a pas commence en 1978. Cette situation durait depuis des 
ann^es et des armies. En 1950, on a bati l’6cole. Les families ont commence 
a s’6tablir dans des maisons sagement align^es en petites rang6es, pour faire 
passer les canalisations d’eau et les 6gouts, avait expliqu6 le gouvemement. 
Mais ils ne furent jamais installs. Les liens de parents dtablis sur les 
territoires de pi^geage se relachent. Les families sont s6par6es pendant de 
longues p^riodes quand les hommes continuent de trapper. Soudain, le 
territoire de pi^geage n’a plus de vie. Ou sont les enfants? Ou sont les 
femmes qui d^pouilleront les castors? La solitude s’installe. La vie d’un 
trappeur n’offre plus autant de recompenses. 

Le mdtier de trappeur devient une occupation traditionnelle rare. 
Certains continuent encore a chasser et a pecher. On reste fier des «vieilles 
coutumes». 

Les enfants apprennent a lire en anglais seulement. Ceux du jardin 
d’enfants sont amusants. Ils ne parlent qu’ojibwa et l’enseignante ne parle 
qu’anglais. L’aide-enseignante sert en quelque sorte de pont et peut faire 
toute la difference entre la comprehension d’une «nouvelle» chanson et le 
chaos total dans la salle de classe. "London bridge is falling down, falling 
down...» Je me demande si cette chanson signifie quelque chose pour les 
enfants, meme avec une interprete? 

L’expression sur leurs visages me dit que fa n’a pas d’importance... pas 
maintenant... «Je n’ai que cinq ans.» Mais un beau jour, cette «education» les 
perturbera... perturbera leurs vies... leur identite... signifiera la perte de leurs 
racines et de leurs traditions culturelles et, oui, probablement, leur «mort>». 

J’ai rencontrd un jeune il y a quelques mois. Je ne le voyais pas 
beaucoup dans sa communaute. Nous avons parle de l’^cole et de ce qu’il 
voulait faire dans la vie. II avait beaucoup de projets, beaucoup de difficultds 
aussi. 



Je lui ai demande pourquoi autant d’enfants «laissaient tomber» l’^cole 
et pourquoi certains restaient. «J’ai fait une liste de raisons», m’a-t-il 
repondu, «voudrais-tu la voir?» J’ai dit oui, et void ce que j’ai lu : 

«Pourquoi les eleves autochtones abandonnent l’ecole» 

Les Slaves ont le mal du pays; il y a des bagarres entre dldves ou 
bien ils sont blesses; leurs families leur manquent; les cours sont 
trop difficiles ; ils boivent, ils se droguent; ils ont des probldmes 
familiaux; ils ont des probldmes au pensionnat; le couvre-feu; les 
rdglements du pensionnat sont trop stricts; ils ont des disputes 
avec les enseignants; les eleves sont trop paresseux; deeds dans la 
famille; sentiment d’etre «laisse pour compt.e»; les autres eldvesles 
taquinent; racisme; ils n’ont pas de famille ni de parents en ville; 
ils n’aiment pas «recevoir d’ordres»; ils n’ont pas d’argent; ils ont 
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des enfants «la-bas chez nous»; les parents s’ennuient; les parents 
craignent qu’ils aient des ennuis; les parents ont besoin des 
enfants pour travailler; ils ne se sentent pas en s£curite. 

Autres choses importantes qui se produisent : depression ou 
suicide; ennuis avec la loi; ennuis avec les 6l£ves «blancs»; 
chasser, pecker et trapper leur manquent; les traditions leur 
manquent — les parents ueulent qu’ils apprennent leur culture; 
renvoi a la maison par des conseillers, accidents et blessures; 
perte de la langue autochtone; echec dans les travaux scolaires; 
ils preferent la vie dans le «Nord»; probltmes avec les filles. 

Je revoyais cet adolescent tout enfant... II arrivait toujours apr&s diner 
pour lire des bandes dessinees. II ne parlait jamais beaucoup, il venait juste 
«me rendre visite» — allonge a plat ventre sur le lit, balanfant les jambes 
d’avant en arriere... Ce temps est bien loin maintenant... il boit, il est funeux, 
se sent perdu... corame suspendu a un fil. Merci, «Createur», de ne pas l’avoir 
pris. 



Je l’ai vu quelques annees plus tard et lui ai demande si je pouvais 
garder la liste qu’il avait faite. Il est en train de terminer Tecole secondaire 
— je suis sure qu’il souffre encore interieurement, mais je n’ai pas pos6 de 
question. Voudrait-il meme parler des choses qui le blessent? 

«Acculturation» est le terme gen6ralement utilise pour expliquer la 
disintegration d’une culture. Un de nos chefs a recemment ecrit : 

«I1 n’y a aucune raison particuliere qui cause une epidemie de 
suicides. Il y a plusieurs aspects a ce probl&me qui tient au 
mode de vie ou au milieu dans lequel les gens se trouvent. 
Cependant, si un mot dicrit plus ou moins bien la raison de tout 
cela, c’est probablement «acculturat.ion», terme auquel on donne 
deux definitions : 1) processus d’assimilation de la culture d’une 
societe dis l’enfance, et 2) modification de sa propre culture au 
contact d’une autre culture, en particulier plus £volu6e... La 
premiere definition, qui concerne plus notre peuple, touche 
moins nos jeunes. Si la generation de mon fils ne tire pas 
integralement sa subsistance de la terre, comment sunnvra-t- 
elle? Eh bien grace a l’education, nous dit-on. Mais nous savons 
tous que l’education ne connait pas un succes retentissant chez 
les autochtones. Le systeme d’education n’est tout simplement 
pas adapte a nos besoins, mais a ceux du gouvernement qui 
voulait assimiler les enfants a la societe canadienne. Autrement 
dit, il appliquait la seconde definition de l’acculturation : il 
modifiait notre culture. Ou en sommes-nous aujourd’hui? Nous 
avons un tas de jeunes qui sont pris entre deux cultures. C’est 
ce que Ton appelle la marginalisation. Dans le dictionnaire, la 
marginalisation se caracterise par «l’assimilation, incomplete 
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dans les deux cas, d’habitudes et de valeurs de deux cultures 
divergentes». De nombreux jeunes font face dans leur 
communaute a des conditions semblables a celles du Tiers 
monde et a un avenir lugubre tant sur leur terre que sur le 
marche du travail de la society dominante. «La perte de 
l’espoir» est une expression que j’entends beaucoup lorsque les 
conseillers en sante mentale parlent des survivants. Au debut, 
je ne comprenais pas vraiment ce que cela signifiait, mais 
maintenant, je pense que je saisis mieux. Lorsqu’une crise 
personnelle frappe un jeune sans avenir, il n’en faut pas 
beaucoup pour le pousser au suicide. Que peut-on faire? II nous 
faudra beaucoup de temps pour ameliorer le mode de vie ou 
l’environnement qui tuent les jeunes. Le systeme d’education, 
par exemple, est l’une des choses qu’il faut absolument changer. 

II doit etre remanie pour avoir plus de sens pour nos jeunes, au 
moins au niveau local. Comme le disait l’ancien d’une 
communaute : «Nous devrions pouvoir utiliser l’ecole pour 
apprendre a nos jeunes a mieux vivre de la terre. Si nous 
voulons nous servir de l’ecole pour cela, nous devrions pouvoir 
le faire. » II serait logique d’utiliser le cycle elementaire pour 
mettre en pratique la premiere definition de l’acculturation, afin 
d’inculquer a nos enfants ce qui reste de notre culture. Mais 
cela fait partie de l’avenir lointain — un objectif a long terme 
que nous mettrons probablement longtemps a realiser.» 

John W. Berry de Queen’s University a egalement 6crit sur le 
processus d’acculturation et ses consequences. 

«Quelles sortes de changement l’acculturation peut-elle 
produire? Premierement, il peut y avoir des changements 
physiques : un nouveau lieu de vie, un nouveau type 

d’habitation, une population plus dense, l’urbanisation, une 
pollution accrue, etc., autant d’elements courants en cas 
d’acculturation. Deuxiemement, il peut se produire des 
changements biologiques : une nouvelle alimentation et de 
nouvelles maladies (qui fontsouvent des ravages) sont monnaie 
courante. Troisiemement, il se produit des changements 
politiques qui imposent souvent aux groupes non dominants un 
certain degre de controle et entrainent souvent une perte 
d’autonomie. Quatriemement, il se produit des changements 
economiques quand on passe d’activites traditionnelles & de 
nouvelles formes d’emploi. Cinquiemement, des changements 
culturels (qui sont la substance meme de la definition) se 
prod ui sent forcement : la langue, les institutions religieuses, 
educatives et techniques originales sont alt6rees ou bien 
remplacees par des institutions d’emprunt. Sixiemement, les 
rapports sociaux se d6teriorent, y compris les relations entre les 
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groupes et les personnes. II se produit enfin de nombreux 

changements psychologiques a l’echelle individuelle.» (Berry, 

J.W. 1990. Arct. Med. Res., 49. p. 142 a 150). 

II devient Evident, dans le cadre th^orique de l’«acculturation», qu’il est 
important d’«6tablir une base solide». Tres jeune, l’enfant. commence a 
demander qui il est dans ce vaste univers. Dans les enseignements spirituels 
des peuples autochtones, la reponse est apportee tout au long de la vie. 
Quand on arrive a la fin du cycle de vie sur la «Terre Mere», on comprend que 
sa «vie» est un «don» du «Createur». Cette identity spirituelle et ce «concept 
de soi» nous soutiennent dans les tragedies, les pertes, les deceptions, les 
moments heureux, les naissances et les realisations. Cette «base spirituelle» 
nous rend forts, meme dans l’adversite. Au cours de notre vie, si notre 
«esprit» est mis a mal, que ce soit par des agressions sexuelles, des violences 
physiques ou un abandon affectif, nous sommes encore en mesure de 'utter 
pour la «vie» parce que notre «esprit» nous donne la force et le courage de 
«guerir» et de surmonter les demons psychologiques qui nous menacent. 

Chez les jeunes d’aujourd’hui, le manque de developpement de l’«esprit» 
entraine un abandon de la «vie». Lorsque ces jeunes sont maltraites — sur 
le plan affectif, spirituel ou physique — ils n’ont rien auquel se raccrocher; 
leur reponse est la «mort» — la liberation d’une ame tourmentde — car nous 
avons neglige de nourrir l’«esprit» de nos enfants. 

Un regard sur Thistoire des autochtones, depuis l’epoque du commerce 
des fourrures et de la signature des traites jusqu’a «l’Acte relatif aux 
Sauvages» de 1879 et a la perte du statut d’Indien inscrit pour ceux qui 
voulaient voter, aller a l’universite ou entrer au seminaire, montre sous leur 
vrai jour les politiques «racistes» qui ont sonne le glas de la spirituality et de 
la culture autochtones. 

La loi en question pla^a l’education sous le controle du gouvernement 
federal. En 1879, ce dernier favorisait la politique americaine des 
pensionnats. II croyait que les enfants indiens seraient mieux prepares a 
I’assimilation dans la society dominante si on les eloignait des influences de 
leurs foyers. Les missionnaires se virent confier la tache de «civiliser» les 
Indiens du Canada. 

Au cours des deux dernieres annees, dans tout le pays, des chefs 
autochtones ont fait bien des revelations penibles sur le triste heritage laisse 
par les pensionnats et sur la destruction de la «culture» et de la «spiritualite» 
autochtones. J’ai demande a un ami la raison des agressions sexuelles. II 
a sembie gene, mais m’?. repondu qu’effectivement, il y avait eu de ces 
agressions dans les pensionnats, mais que, bien souvent, les enfants se 
contentaient de dormir ensemble, pour etre proches de quelqu’un, pour se 
reconforter les uns les autres, pour se consoler de l’absence des parents. Les 
pensionnats ont enleve a la famille autochtone ce qu’elle avait de plus 
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precieux : le role traditionnel des parents qui consiste a eduquer les enfants, 
a tisser des liens, a communiquer la culture ancestrale et a enseigner 
comment survivre... 

Cette perte de pouvoir des Nations indiennes au siecle passe a 
contribu6 au phenomene contemporain du «suicide des jeunes». Dans nos 
enseignements spirituels, il y a un respect aver6 pour la «vie», les animaux, 
les plantes ou les membres de notre soci£t6. Notre soci6t6 en pleine mutation 
n’a pas permis de transmettre ces enseignements a nos enfants. 

Y a-t-il un espoir? Voici la reflexion pleine de sagesse d’un chef estim6, 
reflexion que j’ai d’ailleurs faite mienne dans mon travail : «Tant qu’il y a de 
la vie, il y a de l’espoir»... Qu’esperons-nous? Une renaissance de la stability 
affective de nos Nations pour apaiser la douleur des pertes et du chagrin de 
plusieurs generations, pour nouer a nouveau des liens avec nos «enfants» et 
pour reconstruire les valeurs de notre culture. 

Un jour, j’ai demande a une 6leve infirmiere autochtone si quelqu’un 
avait parle a sa mere de la peine qu’elle avait ressentie lorsqu’on l’avaitmise 
au pensionnat. La reponse fut «non». Je lui ai alors demands quels 
changements elle avait observes chez sa mere, d’annee en annee, quand elle 
rentrait pour les vacances. «Elle buvait de plus en plus», m’a-t-elle r6pondu... 
«Elle a fini par mourir... de d^sespoir, je pense, parce qu’elle avait perdu ses 
enfants.. .» 
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LA LUTTE CONTRE LE RACISME ET L’ETHNOCENTRISME 
DANS LE MATERIEL DIDACTIQUE : 
PROBLEMATIQUE ET INTERVENTIONS QUEBECOISES 

DANS LE DOMAESTE 

Marie Me Andrew 

LE ROLE DU MATERIEL DIDACTIQUE DANS LE PROCESSUS 
D’EDUCATION INTERCULTURELLE 

Si Ton adopte la definition de Me Leod (1981) de l’£ducation 
interculturelle comme «l’ensemble des mesures qui ont pour but le 
developpement chez les eleves inajoritaires et minori'caires de 
l’aptitude a vivre dans une societe pluraliste par la connaissance et 
l’appreciation des autres cultures et des autres groupes ethniques», 
on conviendra ais6ment que la revision des contenus explicites ou implicites 
du materiel didactique n’apparait que comme un des elements de la lutte au 
racisme et a l’ethnocentrisme en milieu scolaire. 

En effet, beaucoup d’observateurs (Beauchesne, 1983; Vachon et Das, 
1985; Me Andrew, 1991) ont soulign6 les limites d’une simple transformation 
du message vehicuie par le materiel didactique dans la promotion d’attitudes 
positives a l’egard des autres cultures et autres groupes : ils insistent alors 
sur l’importance d’approches privilegiant des experiences plus personnelles 
et moins intellectuelles de prise de contact avec une culture etrang^re ou de 
relations de collaboration et d’entraide entre eleves d’origines diverses. 

De plus, certains auteurs, inspires par le concept de curriculum 
implicite («hidden curriculum*) issu de la nouvelle sociologie de l’education 
(Apple, 1979) font remarquer qu’une education interculturelle authentique ne 
saurait s’interesser uniquement au contenu de l’enseignement formel en 
negligeant la prise en compte de la diversite culturelle dans l’ensemble des 
structures scolaires, des projets educatifs et des relations Ecole/communautds. 
Cette prise en compte — designee en milieu anglo-saxon sous le concept de 
«system sensitivity* (Toronto Board of Education, 1976) — enverrait un 
message de valorisation du pluralisme beaucoup plus efficace que les prises 
de position officielles dans le materiel didactique (Laferriere, 1981). 

En outre, il existe un consensus tres large sur Timportance prioritaire 
de la formation des maitres qui demeurent les principaux acteurs dans le 
processus de lutte contre le racisme en milieu scolaire (Lee, 1985; 
Ouellet, 1991). 

Cependant, meme si Ton demeure conscient de l’ensemble de ces 
limites, il n’en reste pas moins que le materiel didactique repr^sente, dans un 
systfeme formalise et centralise comme celui du milieu de l’dducation, un outil 
essentiel de la formation des attitudes et de la transmission des 
connaissances relatives au pluralisme et aux relations intercommunautaires. 
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Le materiel didactique sert d’outil p6dagogique pour les 61&ves et 
d’instrument de reference pour le personnel enseignant. Lorsqu’il s’agit de 
manuels, ils jouissent 6galement du prestige du livre, c’est-&-dire de l’6crit en 
g6n6ral dans notre soci6t6 et surtout de l’6crit r6dig6 par des «experts» ou 
«expertes» dans certains domaines. 

L’ approbation gouvemementale du materiel didactique dans de 
nombreuses provinces canadiennes contribue egalement k rehausser le 
prestige et la 16gitimit6 de celui-ci puisqu’on peut alors le consid^rer, sinon 
cornme repr^sentant l’ideologie officielle, du moins comme se situant k 
l’int6rieur des limites acceptables du pluralisme id^ologique de la soci6te. 

Ce role important du materiel didactique dans la socialisation des 
eleves (et meme jusqu’a un certain point dans celle du personnel enseignant) 
et dans la formation des perceptions et des attitudes chez les futurs citoyens 
et citoyennes adultes a d’ailleurs ktk perfu de fapon marquee par l’ensemble 
des intervenants dans le dossier de l’education interculturelle aux niveaux 
international et canadien depuis une vingtaine d’ann^es. 

En efFet, nombre de recherches s’appuyant sur des analyses de contenu 
systematiques du materiel didactique ont d6nonc6, dans une vari6t6 de 
contextes, l’existence de stereotypes ou de perspectives ethnocentriques dans 
le traitement des autres nations, des groupes ethniques ou raciaux 
minoritaires et du ph^nomene plus general de la diversity culturelle (citons, 
entre autres, Davis, 1966 etMc Lauren, 1971 aux Etats-Unis; Me Diarmid et 
Pratt, 1971 au Canada anglais; Me Andrew, 1986, 1987 au Quebec ainsi que 
Preiswerk et Perrot, 1975 dans une 6tude internationale comparative 
associant six pays occidentaux). 

Cette prise de conscience a permis d’amorcer un processus de revision 
du materiel didactique pour en Sliminer les prdjug^s les plus flagrants. Sur 
le plan international des accords bilat^raux ont ktk conclus sous l’6gide de 
FUnesco (Unesco, 1983); et, au plan int&ieur, par la publication par divers 
gouvemments ou organismes gouvemementaux, de politiques, grilles 
d’approbation ou guides relatifs au traitement de la diversity culturelle, 
«raciale» ou ethnique dans le materiel didactique pr^sentant des pistes 
concretes pour les auteurs, 6diteurs et enseignants, ayant k ^laborer ou k 
utiliser ce materiel (voir entre autres, Unesco, 1959; Council of International 
Books for Children, 1976; World Council of Churches, 1980; Ministere de 
l’Education de TOntario, 1981; Ministere de TEducation du Quebec, 1985; 
CCCI, 1988). 
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L’ensemble de ces documents pr6sente certains aspects contradictoires 
et temoigne de la complexity du debat social qui emerge lorsqu’il s’agit de 
dyfinir des criteres & partir desquels le traitement de la diversity culturelle 
dans le materiel didactique deviendrait un yiement positif d’yducation 
interculturelle. II existe pourtant un consensus minimal sur la nycessity de 
transmettre aux yieves par le matyriel didactique, un certain nombre de 
connaissances et d’attitudes. 

En ce qui conceme la transmission de connaissances, qui est clairement 
le domaine ou l’efficacity du materiel didactique est le moins sujet & caution, 
on insiste generalement sur la necessity de fournir aux eiyves une image plus 
adequate et plus fidele a la reality en ce qui concerne l’histoire et la 
contribution de tous les groupes qui composent la sociyte, la spyrificity du 
vecu et des problemes des diverses communautes ethniques, les grandes 
caracteristiques des cultures qui coexistent sur le territoire national 
(coutumes, arts, valeurs, ryalisations) ainsi que des notions plus gynyrales 
permettant de comprendre la dynamique des relations interethniques 
(adaptation, conflit, assimilation, discrimination, pluralisme, etc.). 

Au niveau des attitudes ou le role du materiel didactique semble devoir 
se conjuguer a d’autres types de mesures, on insiste generalement sur la 
transmission d’images positives (ou du moins non styryotypyes) de certains 
groupes qui ont longtemps ety presentys d’une fafon biasee ou sont encore 
victimes de racisme, ainsi que sur la valorisation de la diversity culturelle et 
de l’echange interculturel comme une richesse pour l’ensemble de la societe. 

Avant de presenter l’expyrience quebycoise a cet ygard, qui se revele 
particulierement intyressante, il nous apparait necessaire de dyfinir plus 
pryrisyment le sens que nous donnons a divers concepts pertinents dans le 
domaine, notamment ceux de racisme et d’ethnocentrisme — et d’aborder 
brievement les interrogations que suscite leur traitement dans le matyriel 
didactique. 



RACISME ET ETHNOCENTRISME 
DANS LE MATERIEL DIDACTIQUE 

Dans le debat actuel sur les tensions «raciales» dans la society et au 
sein de l’ecole, l’ambiguity des concepts utilisys ainsi que l’absence de nuances 
au sein de certains discours, meme bien intentionnys, nous semblent plus 
susceptibles d’inhiber la ^solution des probiymes de la favoriser. D’ou 
rimportance d’une clarification conceptuelle dans ce domaine qui, sans 
pretendre a 1’universalite, permettra pour le moins de dyfinir la perspective 
de l’auteure du prysent article. 
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Cependant, comme le fait remarquer Sylvie Loslier (1991) : 

Definir le racisme n’est pas chose aisee. D’une part, ses 
multiples visages dans le temps et dans l’espace en font 
un phenomene «cameleon» d’une grande complexity. 
D’autre part, le racisme s’inscrit dans un contexte 
d’alterite, au milieu de plusieurs autres experiences de 
relations humaines et d’identite. II n’est pas toujours 
facile de fixer les limites des unes et des autres. 

A l’oppose de la tendance anglo-saxonne «globalisante» (qui tend a 
inclure sous ce concept l’ensemble des systemes de stratifications sociales 
li6es aux differences culturehes, a l’age, a la classe, aux handicaps et parfois 
meme a l’orientation sexuelle), la definition du racisme que nous privifegions, 
a l’instar d’une majorite de recherchistes francophones, est davantage cibfee 
et specifique. Pour reprendre les propos d’ Albert Memmi (1982), le racisme 
constitue, a nos yeux, 

«la valorisation generalisee et definitive des differences 
biologiques reelles ou imaginaires au profit de 
l’accusateur et au detriment de la victime afin de justifier 
une agression». 

C’est done une id6ologie erigee sur la croyance a l’existence de races 
biologiquement distinctes qui entretiendraient entre elles des in6galit6s 
intellectuelles et socioculturelles, mais qui sert essentiellement k justifier le 
maintien des privileges d’un groupe dominant sur un groupe domine. Cette 
vis£e du discours raciste permet de comprendre, par ailleurs, un des 
paradoxes de cette fin de XXe siecle qui a vu la disafeditation scientifique du 
concept de «races» alors meme que le racisme — en perp^tuelle redefinition 
comme une hydre a cent tetes — n’a jamais et£ aussi vivant. 

Ainsi defini, le racisme doit etre distingu£ de l’ethnocentrisme, un 
plfenonrfene g6n£raks6 dans le temps et dans l’espace et selon certains 
spScialistes, peut-etre meme inevitable dans sa forme b£nigne puisque 
n6cessaire au maintien de l’identite ethnique, qui se caradferise, d’apres 
Preiswerk et Perrot (1975) par : 

l’attitude d’un groupe consistant a s’accorder une place 
centrale par rapport aux autres groupes, a valoriser 
positivement ses realisations et ses particularismes, ce 
qui mene a un comportement projectif a l’egard des 
autres groupes, dont il interprets les caracteristiques a 
travers sa propre experience. 
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Quant a l’ethnocentrisme cognitif qui conceme plus directement la 
problematique du materiel didactique, il consisterait selon Le Than Khoi 
(1981) k 

«formuler la problematique et a interpreter la realite en 
se basant sur les systemes de valeurs et les concepts que 
son groupe a elabore d’apres sa propre experience 
historique». 

Aux concepts de racisme et d’ethnocentrisme, sont associes deux 
travers specifiques : la dissemination de stereotypes £ regard des autres 
groupes et le renforcement des prejuges relatifs a ^interpretation des 
phenomfenes de relations interethniques sur les plans national et inter- 
national. Les premiers, definis comme des 

«images simplifies, figees d’un groupe, a partir de 
generalisations qui camouflent les disparites et les 
particularity » (Lemay, 1987), 

contribuent au developpement de prejuges, alors que les seconds conduisent 
au maintien ou meme a la recrudescence des incomprehensions et des 
tensions intercommunautaires. 

A partir de ces definitions, on peut supposer — et cette hypothese est 
largement corroboree par les recherches citees plus haut — que, dans le 
materiel didactique d’aujourd’hui, les prejuges ethnocentriques sont, dans 
divers contextes, plus frequents et plus difficiles a contrer que les stereotypes 
racistes. Cependant, le raffinement grandissant du discours raciste par suite 
des nombreuses denonciations d’experts universitaires et gouvemementaux 
et de membres des diverses communautes ne doit pas nous amener k assumer 
la disparition totale du racisme dans nos manuels. En effet, si les propos 
explicitement racistes et les stereotypes les plus patents relatifs aux groupes 
«raciaux» sur le plan national sont actuellement peu frequents, certains 
auteurs (Me Andrew, 1987; Blondin, 1988) ont emis l’opinion qu’une nouvelle 
forme attenuee de racisme, le «racialisme» serait en voie de remplacer 
aujourd’hui le racisme traditionnel dans le materiel didactique. Celui-ci se 
caracteriserait, entre autres, par une presentation non critique du concept des 
races en biologie, par une mise en valeur des differences culturelles 
compartant implicitement un certain determini sme biologique en litterature 
et en sciences humaines, ainsi que par un traitement sensationaliste, en 
geographie, des inegalites sur le plan mondial imputees presque 
exclusivement aux peuples du Tiers-Monde. 
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Quant aux prEjugEs ethnocentriques, leur Elimination suscite des inter- 
rogations complexes, notamment dans un contexte comme celui du Canada 
ou, le moins qu’on puisse dire, c’est qu’il n’y a pas consensus, meme entre 
francophones et anglophones, sur une interpretation commune de notre 
histoire et de notre prEsent. En effet, il ne s’agit pas ici de rEtablir une vEritE 
«objective» qui existerait indEpendamment des rapports sociaux, mais d’initier 
1’ElEve £ la multiplicitE des perspectives. Parmi les questions que j’ai dEjE 
soulevEes ailleurs a cet Egard (Me Andrew, 1987), les suivantes me paraissent 
encore particulierement cruciales : 

• Doit-on insister sur la culture matErielle (plus facilement com- 
prise par les Eleves mais pouvant donner lieu a une vision 
folklorique) ou favo riser une prEsentation de la culture abstraite 
(valeurs, rEalisations, relations personnelles)? Si Ton opte pour 
le second choix, comment le faire de fafon accessible aux Eleves 
sans tomber dans le piege d’une prEsentation simpliste, voire 
stEreotypEe? 

• Doit-on prEsenter la culture comme un tout relativement 
homogEne et statique ou comme une rEalitE dynamique et 
contradictoire? Le second choix semble mieux correspondre & la 
realitE de la fusion des cultures dans un contexte migratoire, 
mais est per?u par certaines personnes des communautEs 
culturelles comme favorisant Tassimilation au modEle dominant. 

® Comment Eviter que la prEsentation des diffErences n’accentue 
le sentiment de distance et d’aliEnation de la majoritE envers les 
minoritEs? Par ailleurs, comment susciter chez les Eleves, au- 
del& de la prise de conscience des diffErences, un sentiment 
d’empathie basE sur des caractEristiques communes et l’envie du 
partage interculturel? 

• Doit-on accepter l’ideologie du relativisme culturel (respect 
intEgral des diffErences culturelles) meme dans le cas ou 
certains ElEments des cultures prEsentEes semblent s’opposer 
aux principes dEmocratiques fondamentaux de notre sociEtE? 

• Doit-on insister sur les aspects positifs de TexpErience vEcue par 
les minoritEs afin de transmettre une image valorisante de ces 
groupes au risque de voir taxer la majoritE de prEjugE «auto- 
justificatoire» ou aborder les phEnomEnes de conflits 
interethniques, de racisme et de discrimination? Si Ton opte 
pour le second choix, comment ne pas susciter un «effet pervers» 
de dEfinition des membres des minoritEs comme des 
«problemes»? 
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• Quelles relations devraient exister entre l’6ducation intematio- 
nale et 1’education interculturelle? En d’autres mots, comment 
eviter que la presentation n6cessaire de la situation 
problematique dans les pays en voie de d^veloppement et des 
inegalites a l’echelle plan6taire n’influencent n6gativement la 
perception, par la majority, de l’image des Slaves issus de 
communaut^s originaires du Tiers-Monde (et meme parfois, par 
effet d’entrainement, de l’ensemble des minorites visibles)? 

II va sans dire qu’une reponse unique a ces questions est impossible. 
La definition des Elements d’un traitement balance releve, en effet, d’un 
ensemble de considerations liees a des dimensions pedagogiques (age des 
enfants, nature de la discipline enseignee) ainsi qu’a des choix de societe 
decoulant de la specificite des contextes. 

Dans la partie qui suit, nous presenterons done brievement, a titre 
d’exemple, diverses interventions mises en oeuvre dans ce domaine au Quebec 
ainsi que les grandes orientations qui les sous-tendent. 

LES INTERVENTIONS QUEBECOISES DANS LE DOMAINE 

L’action quebecoise de lutte contre le racisme et l’ethnocentrisme dans 
le materiel didactique, qui remonte a plus de dix ans, touche & deux volets de 
la problematique cemee plus haut, soit l’elimination des stereotypes 
discriminatoires et la valorisation du pluralisme par un traitement balance 
de la diversite ethnique, raciale et culturelle. 

Le premier de ces objectifs se concretise par la grille d’analyse des 
stereotypes discriminatoires a laquelle le Bureau d’approbation du materiel 
didactique soumet l’ensemble des ouvrages susceptibles de figurer sur la liste 
officielle du materiel didactique autorise pour les ecoles primaires ou 
secondaires. Comme le precise ce document (MEQ, 1985) : 

l’analyse des stereotypes discriminatoires est fondee sur la no- 
tion de personnage et comporte deux dimensions : la 

dimension quantitative portant sur la distribution des 
personnages qui figurent dans un manuel et la dimension 
qualitative portant sur les roles et les modes de representation 
des personnages. (p. 3) 

Au niveau quantitatif, le ministere exige en particulier que 25 p.100 (& 
5 p.100 pres) des personnages pr6sentes dans les textes ou les illustrations 
des manuels appartiennent aux diverses minorites d^fmies par la Charte des 
droits et libertes de la personne, a l’exception des femmes de toutes origines 
qui doivent representer 50 p. 100 des personnages. 
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Afin d’eviter une representation «alibi» des personnages associes aux 
minorites, on s’assure en outre que la proportion de personnages de minorites 
tenant des roles principaux et secondaires soit 6quivalente & celle des 
personnages appartenant a la majorite. 

De plus, en vue de favoriser une perception qualitative positive des 
personnages issus des minorites, on insiste sur une representation diversifi£e 
et non stereotyp4e dans les roles qui leur sont attribu4s dans divers domaines 
d’activites (travail, ecole, famille, loisirs), ainsi que dans les diverses 
caracteristiques associees a leur personnalite (apparence physique et tenue 
vestimentaire — aspirations, interets et habiletes — traits de caract^re, 
reactions emotionnelles et expressions affectives). 

Comme on peut le voir, un tel processus devaluation du materiel 
didactique ne peut que jouer un role positif dans la revision des outils 
pedagogiques. En effet, par cette grille, — mise en oeuvre depuis 1981 — le 
ministere a assure la presence de membres des minorites au sein du materiel 
didactique et une presentation diversifiee de ces personnes. L’efficacite de 
cette intervention gouvernementade a ete largement corroboree par la 
recherche universitaire qui montre une evolution notable du contenu du 
materiel didactique a cet egard en moins de dix ans (Me Andrew, 1985, 1987). 

Cependant, par son approche essentiellement bureaucratique et son 
insistance sur la notion de personnage et de stereotype, la grille ne 
constituait pas un instrument efficace pour assurer un traitement adequat et 
impartial des probiematiques complexes liees a l’immigration, au racisme et 
aux relations interethniques, surtout dans les matieres a caractfere 
«scientifique» comme l’histoire, la geographie, les sciences humaines et la 
biologie. En effet, dans ces domaines, ce n’est pas principalement l’aspect 
stereotype de la presentation de personnages imaginaires qui doit etre 
analyse mais la qualite et la complexite des informations fournies a l’eieve. 
Les auteurs, editeurs et enseignants dans ces disciplines ont, par ailleurs, 
davantage besoin de pistes qui leur permettront d’exercer leur 
professionnalisme que de criteres trop rigides qui risqueraient de les amener 
a remplacer une vision stereotypee par une autre. 

C’est pourquoi une approche incitative a 6te privilegiee a l’egard de ce 
second volet. Celle-ci s’est concretisee, dans un premier temps, par un avis 
demande par la Ministre des Communautes Culturelles et de l’lmmigration 
au Conseil des Communautes Culturelles et de l’lmmigration sur ces 
questions (CCCI, 1988) suivi recemment par 1’eiaboration, au ministere de 
l’Education du Quebec, d’un guide a l’intention des auteurs et editeurs. 
L’avis fouilie et bien documente du Conseil sur « La valorisation du 
pluralisme dans lea manuels scolaires » comporte une trentaine de 
recommandations regroupees sous cinq objectifs : la reconnaissance explicite 
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de la diversity ethnique, raciale et culturelle et l’identification de tous k cette 
reality une representation 6quilibr6e et objective des ph^nomdnes li6s k la 
diversity; la valorisation des personnages issus des communaut6s culturelles; 
la lutte contre le racisme et la discrimination ainsi qu’une ytude plus 
complete et plus approfondie des cultures. 

II nous est impossible de reproduire ici int6gralement les nombreuses 
pistes nuanc^es, sans tentant de repondre a quelques-unes des interrogations 
soulevees plus haut, que Ton trouve dans ce document. Les personnes 
interessees a ces questions devraient par ailleurs s’y refbrer : l’avis 
repr^sente, en efTet, un effort de reflexion s^rieux dans la recherche d’un 
yquilibre entre les preoccupations des divers groupes concemes ct le respect 
de la complexity des faits historiques et des situations presentees. 

Toutefois, on doit regretter qu’il y soit fait peu de place a la question 
des in^galitys mondiales et de l’education internationale. En effet, bien que 
d’autres unites ministyrielles, organismes et associations communautaires se 
soient pench^s sur cette problematique, l’harmonisation de ces deux 
approches au sein du materiel didactique qu6b6cois demeure encore 
largement a ^laborer. 

Bien qu’une partie des pistes proposees par le Conseil s’inspirent 
d’exemples tires de certains ouvrages «progressistes» d£ja employes dans les 
ycoles du Quebec, l’essentiel de l’impact de l’avis et du guide ne sera 
vyritablement perceptible qu’a la prochaine «genyration» de manuels scolaires 
qui, ytant donny la faiblesse du marchy quebecois, ne devrait pas voir le jour 
avant quelques annees. 

Comme toujours — mais encore plus etant donny cette limite — la 
qualite du traitement de la diversity ethnique, raciale et culturelle et la lutte 
contre le racisme et l’ethnocentrisme dans le matyriel didactique continueront 
done a court et a moyen termes a reposer largement, au Quybec comme 
ailleurs, sur le professionnalisme du personnel enseignant et sur la 
mobilisation de diverses communautes, qui permettront la meilleure sylection 
possible des ouvrages deja disponibles ainsi que le dyveloppement de matyriel 
supplymentaire parallele. 

A cet egard, il s’avererait interessant de developper les echanges 
interprovinciaux d’enseignantes et d’enseignants, d’auteurs et d’yditeurs de 
manuels, de leaders communautaires ou de parents intyresses par cette 
question. De telles rencontres assureraient, en effet, une meilleure 
comprehension des differences regionales ainsi qu’un enrichissement mutuel 
des perspectives et interventions dans un dossier appeld k jouer un role de 
plus en plus important dans le developpement d’une society juste et 
harmonieuse. 
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AUX YEUX D’UNE JEUNE FEMME 



Jennifer Melting Tallow 

Chaque jour, ma famille est confronts a des attitudes racistes. Selon 
moi, si nous 6duquons des personnes de races difT6rentes, elles arriveront k 
mieux comprendre ce qui nous diff§rencie et a connaitre les nombreux points 
que nous avons en commun. Mon travail scolaire porte beaucoup sur ma 
culture et le racisme, et j’ai r6dig6, sur ces questions, de nombreux comptes 
rendus dans chaque cours. J’aurais voulu ne pas avoir & 6tablir un lien entre 
le racisme et la culture, mais il semble que les deux aillent de pair. 

Autrefois, j’avais du mal k supporter les remarques d^sobligeantes 
faites sur ma race, ma famille et ma personne. Parfois, j’allais me cacher 
dans un coin. Je voulais creuser un trou et y disparaitre. A d’autres 
moments, je repliquais par un commentaire tout aussi blessant. Aujourd’hui, 
je comprends mieux pourquoi mes pairs ou meme des Strangers tiennent des 
propos racistes : ils ne peuvent distinguer la realite de la fiction. Leurs 
connaissances se limitent a ce qu’ils ont appris de leurs parents et de la 
societe et dans des livres desuets. Les adultes doivent done se joindre aux 
enfants afin d’apprendre comment distinguer les stereotypes, les histoires 
invent4es et les images hollywoodiennes, d’une part, et la verity sur les 
Autochtones de notre pays, d’autre part. Alors seulement ils comprendront. 

Nous avons tous et6 blesses dans la vie, et nous avons souffert. Je 
crois ne pas etre la seule a etre rentr^e chez elle en pleurant et en ne voulant 
plus jamais retoumer a Tecole. Je comprends mal pourquoi tant d’adultes 
adressent des propos blessants a des enfants. On m’a appris k respecter mes 
aines, mais il est difficile de respecter quelqu’un qui vous traite de tous les 
noms ou qui fait, a votre endroit, des remarques cinglantes en parlant juste 
assez fort pour que vous l’entendiez. Les jeunes d’aujourd’hui seront les 
adultes de demain. Si nous ne pouvons mettre un terme au racisme des 
maintenant, mes enfants et les leurs subiront la meme discrimination. Nous 
devons briser ce cercle vicieux. C’est pourquoi j’exprime par 6crit et de vive 
voix a quel point les gens, tant les adultes que les enfants, peuvent etre 
cruels . 



Mon pere est un Autochtone de race pure et il m’a appris a etre forte 
et fifere de mon peuple et a toujours marcher la tete haute. Mes parents 
m’aident beaucoup et ils m’appuient totalement lorsque j’ai des problfemes que 
je peux difficilement r6soudre toute seule. J’ai aussi de bons amis, des gens 
qui se fichent que je sois noire, blanche, jaune ou vio’ette, et qui sont toujours 
la lorsque je me sens seule et que j’ai le plus besoin d’eux. Mais il y a aussi 
ceux qui me ddvisagent en riant et qui me traitent de «sale m6tisse», de 
«squaw» et de «c... d’indienne». 

Je me souviens tout particuliferement d’un incident qui s’est produit 
lorsque j’dtais en huitteme ann6e. On m’humiliait continuellement. Mes 
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soeurs et moi etions nouvelles a l’^cole, et il sembla au premier abord que 
tout allait bien se passer. C’etait l’occasion de se faire de nouveaux amis 
dans un autre voisinage. On commen^a k traiter ma soeur cadette, qui avait 
alors treize ans, de «maudite sauvagesse», d’«indienne ignorante» et d’autres 
noms k caract&re raciste. Je n’eus pas droit au merae traitement parce que 
j’avais l’air d’une blanche. Ma soeur, par contre, est de race pure et elle en 
a les traits. Elle venait toujours vers moi en pleurant. Elle ne comprenait 
pas pourquoi tout le monde la hai'ssait tant. Je me mis k la defendre, puis 
mes camarades de classe commencerent k me traiter des memes noms. 

Un jour, pendant un cours d’hygibne, je me battis contre un garpon. 
II m’avait pouss^e, alors je lui ai rendu la pareille. Ce fut alors le d^sordre 
total. L’enseignante de ma classe, une femme blanche, me dit de m’asseoir 
si je ne voulais pas devenir une «sauvagesse pleine de bleus avec les yeux au 
beurre noir». Cela m’a choqu^e et effrayee. Je ne voulais pas pi eurer et leur 
laisser croire qu’ils avaient gagn£, mais je ne pus m’en empecher. Mes 
Emotions ont pris le dessus et j’ai eclate en larmes. Jamais je ne m’6tais 
sentie aussi seule. Mes camarades avaient 6t£ les premiers a me causer des 
problbmes, mais maintenant, c’etait au tour du personnel enseignant, des 
gens k qui je croyais pouvoir faire confiance et que je pensais pouvoir 
respecter. Mon amour-propre avait ete bafoud. Je me sentais comme si je 
n’dtais rien ni personne. 

Je ne blamais pas l’enseignante seulement parce qu’elle avait affiche 
une attitude raciste, mais aussi parce qu’elle l’avait fait devant toute la 
classe. Cette femme, qui devait servir de modele, avait humilie une eleve en 
raison de sa race. Elle avait montre aux autres sieves que c’etait bien de me 
traiter ainsi. Je ne pense pas qu’elle se soit rendu compte de tous les 
problemes qu’elle allait causer en me parlant de cette fafon. 

J’ai appele mon pere, qui travaille au conseil scolaire comme agent de 
liaison autochtone. II est venu directement k l’6cole et s’est entretenu avec 
le directeur et l’enseignante, qui m’a fait des excuses. Je suppose que ce 
geste a arrange un peu les choses, mais elle n’a jamais regagne mon respect. 

Aprfcs l’incident, je me sentis trbs gen6e et etrang&re en classe. 
J’hesitais meme k lever la main. Je savais ce que l’enseignante pensait des 
Autochtones et je ne me sentais pas a ma place dans ma classe. Je n’en 
faisais plus partie. J’etais seule, meme entouree de vingt-cinq personnes. Je 
savais que mes camarades raconteraient a leurs amis ce qui s’etait passe et 
que, bientot, je deviendrais la plus grande «proscrite» que l’6cole ait connue. 

Ma prediction s’est averse exacte. On m’a humili6e non seulement 
parce que j’etais Autochtone, mais aussi parce que j’avais appele mon p&re. 
Lorsque je devais manquer un cours, je craignais que l’enseignante parle de 
moi en mon absence. Cela peut sembler paranoiaque, mais je pensais 
vraiment qu’elle m’accuserait d’avoir manque de maturity parce que j’avais 
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appel6 mon pbre, que j’6tais un gros b6b6, et que je ne pouvais me d^fendre 
toute seule. Pourquoi pas? D’autres enfants me l’ont dit sans detour. Aprbs 
un certain temps, vous commencez a croire ce qu’ils racontent, et vous vous 
demandez s’ils n’ont pas raison : «Ne suis-je pas qu’une indienne stupide 
perdant son temps a parler en faveur des siens?» Vous commencez a vous 
demander si cela vaut vraiment le coup, si cela vaut la peine de ne pas etre 
invitee a des soirees avec d’autres filles. J’ai r6pondu oui, cela en vaut la 
peine car, en fin de compte, je sais que je marcherai la tete haute parce que 
j’aurai tente de changer les choses. 

On consacre tellement de temps et d’energie a essayer d’enseigner la 
culture autochtone pour amener les gens a comprendre. On le fait pour que 
ce genre de situation ne se reproduise plus. Je veux que mes amis et les 
enseignantes et enseignants se renseignent sur ma culture pour arriver a 
comprendre mon peuple et a ne pas le juger d’avance. Ma culture est tres 
belle et int^ressante, et son histoire est riche. Chaque fois que nous faisons 
un expose en classe, je parle des Autochtones ou du racisme. Je suis 
heureuse de me tenir devant mes camarades, et de repondre k leurs questions 
quand je sens qu’ils veulent vraiment connaitre ma culture. Pouvoir le faire 
avec honnetete et fiert6 me procure la plus grande des satisfactions, un 
sentiment que je conserverai toujours. 

Les miens ne sont pas les ivrognes que Ton voit dams la rue. Tous les 
peuples ont les leurs. Les Autochtones ne sont pas des voyous. Nombre 
d’entre eux ont un bon emploi dans les diverses spheres de la soci6t£. Ma 
famille m’a toujours servi de modele. Elle m’a appris que chaque culture et 
chaque race ont beaucoup a enseigner; qu’effectivement, nous sommes tous 
distincts, mais que nos differences doivent etre respect6es et honorees; que 
Ton est responsable de ses actes et de la fapon de traiter les gens; qu’il faut 
traiter autrui comme on veut soi-meme etre traite; que l’education est une 
n^cessite absolue, et que je n’ai pas a sacrifier ma culture pour avoir le droit 
de m’instruire. Je peux grandir sur les deux plans tant et aussi longtemps 
que je respecte les autres autant que moi-meme. 

L’experienee que je viens de raconter compte parmi les nombreuses 
autres que ma famille et moi avons v6cues. Peut-etre que les personnes 
racistes ne savent pas remettre leurs croyances en question, ou qu’ils 
choisissent de ne pas le faire. Je ne connais pas la reponse. Mais je sais que 
ces gens se laissent aveugler par elles. Ils s’opposent k tout ce qui est 
nouveau ou different. 

J’ai parl6 des mesaventures que j’ai connues aupr&s d’adultes racistes. 
Je faisais confiance aux aines de notre socidt6 et je les respectais. 
Maintenant, je me mefie de ceux a qui je m’adresse. Personne ne devrait 
6prouver de la peur en raison de sa race. Ce n’est tout simplement pas juste. 

Le racisme entre adolescents et jeunes enfants prend une toute autre 
signification. Quand on est different, on monopolise souvent l’attention, ce 
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qui n'est pas toujours positif. On se retrouve au premier plan & cause de son 
allure ou de sa couleur differente et on risque d’etre plac6 dans la pire 
situation de sa vie. Se sentir vulnerable et assailli de toutes parts peut 
devenir terrifiant, surtout si Ton est seul. Lorsqu’on est entour6 de plusieurs 
enfants qui lancent des injures et moqueries, on se sent prisonnier, pris au 
piege. Si on bouge, ils gagnent; ils ont r6ussi. Ils sont arrives k donner k 
leur victime une mauvaise opinion d’elle-meme, k lui faire croire qu’elle ne 
vaut rien, en detruisant son amour-propre au point qu’elle se sent intimid6e 
par eux ou par quiconque jette sur elle un second regard. Je connais ce 
sentiment. J’ai vecu ce genre de situation bien des fois, comme nombre 
d’entre nous, j’en suis sure. 

Lorsque je vois une petite fi lie pleurer parce qu’elle n’aime pas sa 
couleur ou la langue qu’elle a apprise, cela me brise le coeur. Je voudrais lui 
dire que ce n’est rien, que cela ne se reproduira pas, que plus personne ne la 
blessera. Mais c’est faux! Je ne peux que la r6conforter et lui faire sentir 
qu’elle n’est pas seule. Le racisme est une r6alit6 de la vie, et il continuera 
d’en etre ainsi a moins que nous tachions de resoudre le probleme des 
maintenant. Je n’abandonnerai jamais et je continuerai d’6crire sur la 
situation et de la denoncer jusqu’a ce qu’elle change. Je veux que mes 
enfants grandissent en sachant qu’ils seront aeceptes partout ou ils iront, 
rnalgre la couleur de leur peau ou leur culture. On les acceptera pour eux- 
memes et pour la fafon dont ils se considereront et traiteront les autres. Je 
veux qu’ils soient fiers et qu’ils marchent toujours la tete haute. 



COURTE BIOGRAPHIE 
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ACTORS AGAINST RACISM (AAR.) 



ENSEMBLE POUR TOUJOURS 
Arthur Miki 

Comment devient-on sensible aux souffrances et aux traumatismes 
v6cus par les victimes du racisme? De quelles strategies dispose le personnel 
enseignant pour favoriser la prise de conscience et la comprehension de 
concepts tels que la discrimination, les prejuges et le racisme? En tant 
qu’educateurs et educatrices, nous nous rendons compte que le meilleur 
apprentissage procbde de la participation directe des eieves et de la 
pertinence de la matiere. C’est le proverbe chinois «tFentends et puis j’oublie, 
je vois et je me rappelle, je fais et je comprends», qui decrit le mieux la 
maniere dont a ete mis sur pied le projet intitule «Actors Against Racism» 
(acteurs et actrices contre le racisme) a 1’ecole Joseph Teres de Winnipeg 
(Manitoba). 

L’ecole Joseph Teres est une ecole primaire comptant 465 eieves en 
tout. Les eieves, comme le personnel, sont le reflet de la diversity culturelle 
et raciale qui caracterise la societe manitobaine. 

Le projet avait pour objectif de creer une piece musicale et theatrale 
susceptible de montrer et de faire comprendre ce qu’etaient le racisme, les 
prejuges et la discrimination. Trente eieves de la cinquieme et de la sixi^me 
ann^es furent choisis pour aller rediger avec l’enseignante de musique, 
Mme Judy Sutton, le plan d’une histoire ainsi que des chansons, en vue de 
les presenter ensuite k l’ensemble des eieves, des parents et du personnel 
enseignant. Par la suite, le groupe donna quatorze autres representations 
dans la division scolaire et a l’exterieur. 

Au cours des deux annees precedentes, les eieves de cette ecole avaient 
pris part a diverses activites axees sur les relations raciales. Chaque annee, 
l’ecole organise un rassemblement special le 21 mars pour marquer le Jour 
de la suppression de la discrimination raciale. Grace k des exposes, des 
exemples et des discussions, les eieves ont appris k voir ce qu’etaient les 
prejuges, la discrimination, les stereotypes et le racisme. On leur a montre 
des films et des bandes video pour leur expliquer les «differences» sous un 
jour positif, depeindre les differences de couleur de la peau par l’animation 
et souligner l’importance de la perception de soi. Chaque seance a ete suivie 
de discussions en classe. Ce sont 1&, cependant, des methodes superficielles 
pour aborder un probleme tres serieux de notre societe. 

Quand nous avons mis au point le projet Actors Against Racism, 
nous avons prevu deux phases : 

a) le processus d’apprentissage; 

b) les representations. 
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LE PROCESSUS D’APPRENTISSAGE 

La premiere phase du projet a consists a organiser avec les eleves 
s6lectionn6s un atelier de travail intensif d’une dur6e de trois jours et demi. 
Dans ce groupe, il y avait des sieves qui appartenaient & des minorites 
visibles, tels que des Chinois, des Noirs, des Philippins, des Autochtones et 
des jeunes originaires de l’lnde. La plupart d’entre eux ne connaissaient pas 
l’objectif du projet, si ce n’est qu’il avait un lien avec le racisme. 

Quand les sieves sont arrives en classe pour la premiere stance, 
l’enseignante a remis a chacun un ballon en demandant de le gonfler. Tous 
les ballons etaient rouges, sauf un, qui etait vert. Les sieves ont ete pries de 
lancer en l’air leur ballon et d’attraper l’un des autres. Ils l’ont fait h 
plusieurs reprises et, a la fin, le ballon vert s’est retrouve entre les mains de 
l’eieve qui l’avait eu au depart. C’est ce qui a servi de tremplin & 
l’enseignante pour commencer a explorer le probleme des differences. A la 
question de savoir pourquoi certains eleves n’avaient pas attrape le ballon 
vert, plusieurs ont repondu que c’etait a cause de la difference de couleur. Les 
eleves ont ete stupefaits d’apprendre qu’inconsciemment, la plupart d’entre 
eux 6vitaient le ballon qui etait different des autres. 

Au cours de ces trois jours et demi, on a change de sujet & chaque 
seance. Les sujets etudies ont ete les suivants : 

• Aux prises avec des differences 

® II n’y a pas de mal a etre different 

• Un rappel historique de l’oppression 

• Etre soi-meme 

• Imaginer un monde meilleur 

• Les stereotypes peuvent faire souffrir 

• Les differences religieuses 

• Ne sommes-nous pas chanceux au Canada? 

Sur chacun de ces sujets, les eleves ont eu des discussions en groupe 
ou entre partenaires et ils ont echange leurs points de vue et leurs idees. Us 
ont ensuite ete pries de reprendre ces idees et informations et de rediger un 
sketch, un poeme ou un commentaire sur le sujet. Mme Sutton s’est servi e 
de cette matiere pour faire une piece theatrale. 

Mme Sutton a declare que «les discussions avaient ete excellentes». 
Elle avait ete impressionnee par «l’empressement des eleves k parler et & 
echanger des idees». Pour travailler avec des eleves d’origines ethniques et 
culturelles differentes, elle a choisi un processus d’echange graduel, de sorte 
que les eleves ont finalement ete & l’aise et ouverts les uns avec les autres. 
Ils etaient si captives par la redaction de la piece qu’ils ont eu envie de 
dormer des representations devant d’autres personnes. Comme l’a dit Mme 
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Sutton, «les enfants s6lectionn6s ont v4cu la une experience interessante, et 
j’espere que ce sera la meme chose pour leur auditoire; ils ont tres bien r6agi 
les uns envers les autres, avec solidarite». 

La discussion sur l’histoire du racisme a ete une experience poignante 
pour l’enseignante. «Les enfants ont commence & se rendre compte de toute 
l’ampleur du sujet.» Quand on leur a demande ce qu’ils avaient appris, les 
eieves ont parie, entre autres, du traitement que les Nazis avaient fait subir 
aux Juifs, du Ku-Klux-Klan, des eidves autochtones a qui Ton coupait les 
tresses dans les intemats, des Canadians japonais que Ton envoya dans des 
camps, et de l’esclavage des Noirs aux Etats-Unis. Les enfants ont appris que 
certaines personnes voulaient changer d’identite. «Certains changeaient de 
nom de famille pour obtenir du travail, car s’ils prenaient le nom de Smith, 
ils seraient acceptes», a declare l’un des eieves. 

Les revelations faites par des eieves vi crimes du racisme ont fait tres 
grande impression sur leurs camarades. Graeme, un eleve noir, a raconte 
l’histoire evoquee ci-dessous, qui lui est arrivee personnellement : 

«Quand j’avais cinq ans, j’dtais dans une ecole ou il y avait 
toutes les classes, jusqu’a la septieme. J’etais a la matemelle et, 
quand j’allais en recreation, les eieves de septieme n’arretaient 
pas de venir m’embeter et de m’appeler «negre» a tout bout de 
champ. Ils venaient a chaque periode de recreation. A ce 
moment-la, je ne savais pas ce qu’ils voulaient dire, mais 
maintenant, 9a me fait de la peine. » 

Warren, qui est Philippin, raconte son histoire au groupe : 

«L’annee demiere, je suis alie en Ontario pour voir mes 
correspondants. Apres dejeuner, sur le chemin du retour, un 
enfant m’a adresse une injure raciste. J’ai essaye de ne pas y 
faire attention, mais c’etait dur. D’autres enfants ont commence 
aussi a m’injurier. Qa ne m’etait jamais arrive.» 

Les experiences de Graeme et de Warren ont suscite les commentaires 
suivants chez les eieves interviewes : 

«Cela me fait de la peine pour eux.» 

«Qa aide les eieves & comprendre ce qu’est le racisme.» 

«J’ai du mal & comprendre comment on peut aller adresser des 
injures racistes a quelqu’im que Ton ne connait pas.» 

«Pourquoi ferait-on expres de blesser quelqu’un?» 
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«Ces histoires sont vraiment tristes. Je ne pouvais pas croire 
que cela leur soit arrive. » 

'-J’ai du mal a croire que cela arrive dans notre 6cole, mais il y 
a des cas. On ne s’en rend tout simplement pas compte.» 

«eFai appris quelque chose. Auparavant, je me comportais 
comme tous les autres a l’^gard de personnes comme Graeme, 
mais j’ai compl&tement chang6. Je sais et je comprends 
maintenant pourquoi les gens se comportent ainsi, et je 
comprends pourquoi je ne dois pas le faire.» 



LES REPRESENTATIONS 

Tout au long de la semaine de repetitions intensives, les acteurs et 
actrices ont ajust6 leur scenario, propose des modifications de forme, choisi 
les costumes appropri^s et ils se sont exerc^s a chanter et h jouer leur role. 
Ce qui a rendu ce projet tellement extraordinaire, e’est que la pi^ce avait et£ 
ecrite par les sieves eux-memes. Les voix qu’entendait l’auditoire 6taient 
celles des 616ves. L’une des chansons chantees par le groupe pour exprimer 
le sentiment que ressent une personne diffiSrente des autres 6tait un poeme 
ecrit par Patrick. 



Un jour dans la foret, un cacato&s 
Assis sur une branche, pleurait. 

Mais pourquoi done pleurait-il sans arret ? 

Parce que le moineau, son ami, 

Ne uoulait pas jouer avec lui. 

Pour quelles raisons le moineau 
Ne voulait-il pas jouer ? 

Parce que le cacato&s 6tait different. 

Mais comment ? 

Quelle 6tait la difficult d? 

Le cacato&s etait si beau 
Et le moineau aurait aim6 lui ressembler. 

Dans son poeme, Tammy disait ce qu’elle pensait du racisme : 

Auant, je croyais que le racisme, c’&tait des injures, 

Mais maintenant je sais que e’est pire que cela. 

Tout irait mieux dans le monde 
Si chacuny mettait du sien. 

On ne devrait pas accorder tant d’attention aux apparences, 
Mais plutot a Vdme et au coeur de la personne. 
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La representation donn^e devant les sieves, le personnel enseignant et 
les parents de l’ecole Joseph Teres a re?u un accueil extremement favorable. 
Une des meres a avoue avoir ete tres emue. 

Les eleves ont donne des representations dans huit ecoles eiementaires 
de la division scolaire et dans trois ecoles dune autre division. Ils ont 
apprede les marques d’attention qu’on leur a temoignees dans les differentes 
ecoles. Grace a la cohesion et a l’esprit de cooperation qui les animaient, ils 
ont reussi a faire passer en force le message que le rarisme etait quelque 
chose d’intolerable. J’avais l’impression que chacun se sentait specialement 
appeie k transmettre ce message antiraciste aux autres. Pour eux, cette piece 
permettait vraiment de parler du racisme. 

«C’est serieux, car on va des lors enseigner d’une fa£on 
differente. II est plus interessant de regarder une piece. On 
retient plus qu’en lisant un livre.» 

«Je pense que c’est un bon moyen de montrer que le racisme est 
mauvais.» 

«Je pense que c’etait une bonne idee, car nous pouvons aider les 
autres. » 

«C’est l’occasion, pour nous, de montrer ce que Ton ressent.» 

«C’est bien de savoir que nous aidons les autres a comprendre 
ce qu’est le racisme. » 

«C’est bien d’etre different. » 

Pour etudier ce programme en classe, on a mis au point un guide a 
l’intention des professeurs dont les classes ont assiste a la representation. On 
y trouve les paroles des chansons, les elements cies de la piece, ainsi que des 
questions propres a prolonger le debat. Afin de bien faire comprendre ce que 
sont le racisme, les prejuges et la discrimination, il est indispensable que les 
professeurs assurent un suivi immediat. 



LES CONSEQUENCES DE LA PIECE 

Quel profit les eleves qui ont participe au projet en ont-ils retire? Dans 
quelle mesure leur experience les a-t-elle aide & changer d’attitude? Tous les 
eleves qui ont participe au projet Actors Against Racism onteu l’impression 
d’apprendre beaucoup de choses sur le racisme et sur la mani6re dont il 
affecte ses victimes. On a observe chez quelques eleves un changement 
d’attitude radical : 
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«Nous nous mettons a leur place (en parlant des victimes du 
racisme) et savons ce qu’elles ressentent.» 

«Nous avons appris a etre des amis. Avant cette piece, nous ne 
nous connaissions pas.» 

Graeme, un 616ve noir, nous a fait la remarque suivante : «Avant, 
j’§tais raciste & l’§gard des Autochtones, mais plus maintenant.» 

Kirstin a d6clar6 : «Nous nous rendons compte maintenant k quel point 
nous etions mechants envers les autres. Nous savons mieux ce qu’est le 
racisme et de quelle fafon nous traitons les autres; peut-etre appartiennent- 
ils a des minority visibles, mais pa ne devrait pas avoir d’importance.» 

«I1 y a des personnes que nous n’aimions pas parce qu’elles 
etaient differentes. Maintenant que nous presentons cette piece 
ensemble, nous sommes devenus de grands amis.» 

Ryan avait annonce a son oncle qu’il allait participer a un projet sur 
le racisme. «I1 m’a demands ce qu’etait le racisme et je n’ai pas su quoi dire 
exactement», a-t-il admis. «Ce soir-la, quand je suis all6 a la representation, 
j’ai eu une definition toute prete pour lui. D’apres moi, le racisme consiste 
a injurier et a traiter les autres differemment, k cause de leur religion ou de 
la couleur de leur peau.» 

Lindsay, un eleve de cinquieme, a declare : «Je pense que les 
participants et participantes vont s’attirer beaucoup de respect de la part des 
autres. Certains s’interessent au racisme, sans avoir jou6 dans la piece. Ils 
savent maintenant que nous partageons cet interet. II y a beaucoup de non- 
Blancs, tels que Patrick, Richard, Graeme et d’autres. Je pense qu’en y 
r6fl6chissant, les racistes vont r6aliser que nous sommes tous pareils.» 

Les sieves qui ont participe au projet ont reconnu que les adultes, y 
compris leurs parents, tireraient profit de leur message, parce que beaucoup 
d’entre eux Etaient sans doute racistes : 

«Quand les adultes etaient enfants, on ne parlait pas beaucoup 
du racisme. De nos jours, c’est un sujet tres debattu, et les 
adultes devraient apprendre en meme temps que les enfants. » 




«Quand les parents sont racistes, les enfants les imitent.» 

«Certains pr^tendent ne pas etre racistes et pourtant, ils 
appellent les Noirs des nkgres. Mon papa les appelle des nfcgres. 

Je ne lui ai encore rien dit a ce sujet.» 

La piece a non seulement aid6 les participants et participantes a 
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adopter une attitude antiraciste, mais elle a aussi ete b^nefique pour un 
auditoire d’enfants plus jeunes. 

Quelques eleves de quatrieme ont declare : 

«J’ai appris comment certaines personnes se faisaient maltraiter 
et blesser. Quand on se moque de moi, cela me fait beaucoup de 
peine. Je deteste le racisme. Maintenant, je vais m’efforcer de 
ne pas blesser ni injurier les autres.» 

«Mettons fin au racisme. II faut que nous travaillions ensemble. 

Nous devrions tous etre amis, accepter les autres tels qu’ils sont 
et non comme nous aimerions qu’ils soient.» 

«La piece etait tres bonne. Ma reaction a ete de penser que, si 
quelqu’un se moquait d’un autre parce qu’il etait different, il ne 
fallait pas l’imiter, mais, au contraire, l’arreter.» 

«Je pense que le racisme, c’est mauvais. Ce qui est bien, c’est 
d’etre ami avec des personnes differentes.» 

D’apres les reactions et les commentaires de 1’auditoire, on a pu 
constater que les messages sur le racisme avaient ete transmis sous une 
forme susceptible d’etre comprise et appr^ciee par les sieves et les adultes. 
Les eleves ont reconnu a 1’unanimite que la preparation, la creation et 
l’ex6cution de la piece les rendront plus aptes a comprendre et a combattre 
le racisme. Bien que Ton puisse difficilement obtenir une deuxieme fois le 
meme succes et susciter chez les eleves le formidable respect qu’ils ont acquis 
les uns pour les autres, il serait interessant d’essayer a nouveau avec un 
autre groupe d’eleves. 

«Je fais et je comprends.» Voila ce que les enseignants et enseignantes 
comme etant un apprentissage «reel» — un savoir que 1’on assimile pour le 
mettre en pratique plus tard. L’exploration du racisme et l’etude et la 
comprehension des effets qu’il a sur les individus sont des experiences que les 
eleves garderont vivaces jusque dans leur vie d’adulte. 

Quand ils seront adultes, feront-ils campagne contre le racisme et 
s’opposeront-ils a la discrimination? V nt-ils instaurer des relations sociales 
et professionnelles positives avec des personnes d’origines culturelles et 
ethniques difl'erentes? Defendront-ils les moins privilegies de notre societe? 
Les reponses a ces questions nous permettront de mesurer le succes du projet. 

En parlant avec les el6ves, j’ai senti, d’apres les attitudes positives, la 
comprehension et la prise de conscience engendrees par les discussions et les 
representations, que les rapports entre eux et les autres avaient 6t6 modifies 
pour toujours. J’ai vu aussi s’engager un processus d’apaisement chez ceux 
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qui, ayant dAjA connu le racisme, ont partagA leurs sentiments avec leurs 
camarades. Les paroles de consolation des autres sieves les aideront A mieux 
rAsister a l’avenir aux injures et aux actes racistes dont ils feront l’objet. 

Chaque Aleve a appris, je crois, que le racisme est du A l’ignorance A 
l’Agard de personnes d’origines diffArentes et au manque de contacts positifs 
avec elles. Du fait qu’ils auront AtA sensibilisAs aux effets du racisme, ces 
Aleves, une fois adultes, defendront vigoureusement 1’AgalitA. 



COURTE BIOGRAPHIE 
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Arthur Miki dirige l’Acole elementaire Joseph Teres de Winnipeg (Manitoba). 
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l’egard des Canadiens japonais. En tant qu’orateur et animateur d’ateliers, 
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L’ECOLE ET L’EQUITE DANS L’EDUCATION 
DES MINORITES RACIALES 

LE ROLE DE L’ACTION COMMUNAUTAIRE 
Alok Mukherjee 

II s’en faut de beaucoup que l’Sgalite des minorites raciales devienne 
une r6alit6 au Canada. De r^cents 6v6nements nous montrent sans 
Equivoque quelles luttes les minorites raciales doivent livrer quand le cadre 
fegal est faible et que la volont6 politique fait d^faut. Aussi longtemps que 
des etablissements d’enseignement superieur tels que l’University of Western 
Ontario rechigneront, au nom de la liberty de l’enseignement, a d^savouer les 
travaux pseudo-scientifiques et racistes de personnes comme Philippe 
Rushton, que des 6ducateurs et educatrices se montreront incapables de faire 
la difference entre la suppression de passages racistes et la censure, comme 
nous l’avons vu dans les controverses soulev^es par Le marchand de Venise , 
To Kill a Mocking Bird et Huckleberry Finn , que Ton continuera a ne pas 
vouloir reconnaitre les droits des autochtones et des minority dans les 
entretiens sur la Constitution et que la police et la justice p^nale maltraite- 
ront les minorites raciales et les autochtones, comme cela s’est produit a Oka 
et dans tout le pays, nous ne pourrons oublier les nombreux obstacles d’ordre 
social, politique, institutionnel, voire compoi'temental, qui nous restent a 
franchir pour que l’id^al d’6quite, tel que nous le proclamons, l’emporte sur 
la r6alit6 des injustices historiques toujours presentes. L’6cole est l’un des 
lieux ou nous devrons surmonter ces obstacles. 

Nous savons par experience que la bonne volonte de ceux qui nous 
dirigent est impuissante a creer un changement social et institutionnel. Une 
action communautaire determine et soutenue sera necessaire avant que 
l’ecole ne devienne le reflet exact de la socfete canadienne. C’est seulement 
grace a ce genre d’intervention que des communaut^s de minorites raciales 
6tablies dans certaines regions du pays ont pu convaincre les conseils 
scolaires et les ministeres de l’Education de mettre en oeuvre des politiques 
et des methodes repondant a leurs questions et preoccupations. 

On entend parfois dire, surtout ceux que le statu quo ne derange pas, 
que l’education ne peut reufedier a tous les maux de la socfete. Elle n’en est 
pas moins un element cie de la lutte contre l’inegalite et la discrimination. 
Elle doit provoquer une remise en question et un engagement des personnes 
et des idees; elle doit proposer et promouvoir d’autres fa^ons de voir et de 
d&velopper les relations sociales. 

Par tradition, l’6cole est une institution conservatrice. Elle a pour 
fonction, d’un cot6, de fegitimer les idees sociales, politiques, 6conomiques et 
culturelles qui dominent dans la societe et, d’autre part, de perp^tuer les 
relations sociales existantes. Ce double role apparait dans son appartenance, 
son organisation et ses activities. 
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Quand nous examinons le but vers lequel tend le systeme scolaire 
canadien dans la society et la place qu’il y occupe, nous voyons la cause de 
quelques-unes des difficultes et taches auxquelles sont confront6es les 
minorites raciales. L’ecole semble avoir pour principale fonction de former 
des citoyens respectueux de la loi, qui accepteront aveugiement les valeurs 
dominantes et aideront & les perpetuer. Ce systeme scolaire a certes r^pondu 
aux besoins d’une autre generation de Canadiens et Canadiennes. mais il est 
peu probable qu’il en soit de meme aujourd’hui, alors que l’ecole est appeiee 
& eduquer une population multiraciale et multiethnique. D’une maniere 
gen^rale, la philosophie de l’education, la vision du monde qui est a la base 
des programmes et le choix et le contenu du materiel pedagogique traduisent 
le point de vue d’une classe moyenne prooccidentale et procapitaliste. Les 
autorites politiques et administratives de l’ecole appartiennent en majorite 
a la population anglophone blanche. 

II n’est guere d’educateurs et d’educatrices qui contesteront que le but 
de l’education est de faciliter le developpement de l’enfant dans son 
integrality. L’education ne sert pas simplement k transmettre des faits et des 
informations sur tel ou tel sujet; dans 1 ’ideal, c’est un processus qui conduit 
au developpement d’etres humains equilibres sur le plan social, psychologi- 
que, affectif et mtellectuel. Les enfants, qui passent la plus grande partie de 
leur temps de veille a l’ecole pendant les annees ou ils sont le plus impres- 
sionnables, ne peuvent acquerir une estime de soi que dans un milieu scolaire 
qui reconnait leur valeur individuelle et les traite tous avec le meme respect 
et la meme dignite. 

Tous les enseignants et les enseignantes disent que l’education des 
enfants est precisement leur affaire. C’est cet engagement a l’egard de 
chaque enfant pris individuellement qui fait dire k beaucoup d’entre eux qu’ils 
enseignent sans prejuges raciaux. Mme Enid Lee ecrit dans son livre Letters 
to Marcia: A Teacher’s Guide to Anti-Racist Education : 

Les enseignants me racontent souvent qu’ils ne pretent pas 
attention a la race de leurs eleves, mais qu’ils leur donnent k 
chacun un enseignement individuel. Voila qui est fort bien, 
mais je leur demande toujours : «Que voulez-vous dire au juste 
par 1&? Qu’est-ce qui contribue & former cet individu?» Pour 
repondre a cette question, il nous faut parler des identites 
sociales que nous possedons tous. (notre traduction) 

Mme Enid Lee compare nos identites sociales aux petales d’une fleur, 
la fleur etant la personne tout entibre. Tout comme les petales reunis 
formentla fleur, nous sommes composes des identites que nous donnent notre 
origine geographique, notre religion, notre sexe, nos aptitudes/incapacites, les 
diverses influences culturelles que nous avons subies, les influences que 
certaines personnes et notre famille exercent sur nous, notre race, notre 
classe economique et ainsi de suite. Mme Enid Lee qualifie ces identites de 
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«sociales» parce que la soci6te attache une valeur a chacune d’entre elles. Par 
exemple, certaines regions geographiques, classes 6conomiques et races sont 
plus favoris^es que d’autres par la sociyty. Autrement dit, selon leur identity 
sociale, certains individus ont plus de chances de succ&s que d’autres. Pour 
pouvoir ofFrir un enseignement individuel, nous devons connaitre les 
in6galit6s sociales qu’affrontent les sieves. 

De toute evidence, c’est une gageure que de vouloir donner un 
enseignement individuel dans une societe aussi diverse sur le plan racial et 
culture! que la notre. On en mesure encore mieux l’amplitude et la 
complexity quand on sait que les enfants apprennent treo tot a connaitre la 
valeur relative qu’une society et ses institutions attachent aux identites des 
differents groupes. Comme l’a dit Proshansky en 1966, le premier stade de 
la prise de conscience des difFyrences ethniques chez l’enfant se situe vers 
l’age de trois ans. C’est vers quatre ans que s’implantent les evaluations 
ethniques qui modelent les croyances, les sentiments et les tendances 
comportementales a l’egard de ce qui n’est pas le groupe. Les enFants 
apprennent en has age que les personnes sont difFerentes et que la sociyty les 
traite difFeremment. 

C’est pourquoi nous devons ecarter l’idye que tout va bien si nous ne 
pretons pas attention a la race, et qu’il suffit de ne pas parler des difFyrences 
pour que l’enfant n’en sache rien. L’enfant sait. Et, comme l’indique une 
etude faite en Californie du Sud sur des enfants entre l’age prescolaire et 
l’age de douze ans, l’information qu’ils acquierent sur eux-memes et les 
autres, tout d’abord intuitivement, puis de fa^on plus yiaborye et affinye au 
fur et a mesure qu’ils grandissent, est souvent inexacte, styreotypee et 
caricaturale. Bref, les enfants grandissent en absorbant, en ce qui concerne 
leur propre personne, leur groupe social et d’autres groupes, des idyes et des 
systemes de pensye qui prydominent dans la sociyty tout entiere. 

Le fait de grandir ainsi a quelque chose de deshumanisant pour 
l’enfant non blanc, tout comme pour l’enfant blanc. Comme l’a dit 
M. Abraham Citron : 

La prydominance de la race blanche ne correspond pas h la 
realite dans le monde (de l’enfant blanc), mais l’enfant vit dans 
cette illusion. II lui est done impossible de pynytrer 
correctement et adequatement dans l’univers des relations 
humaines ou sociales... Les enfants qui grandissent ainsi sont 
privys de toute chance de dyveloppement afFectif et intellectuel, 
et leur moi reste atrophiy, si bien qu’ils sont incapables 
d’apprendre a connaitre l’humanite et de l’accepter. Avec ce 
genre de personnality, il est tout a fait possible de faire naitre 
chez l’enfant beaucoup de sensibility et de compassion envers les 
animaux en meme temps qu’une peur et un refus inconscients 
devant des etres humains differents. Des personnes de ce genre 
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ne sont nullement pretes a vivre et a 6voluer en connaissance de 
cause et de fafon productive dans le monde d’aujourd’hui. (notre 
traduction) 

La personnalite que nous venons de decrire n’est pas celle d’un etre 
humain 6quilibr6 sur le plan social, affectif ou intellectuel. Les enfants se 
font en tres bas age une opinion d’eux-memes et des autres grace a leur 
intuition, a leurs experiences et aux rapports interactifs qu’ils entretiennent 
les uns avec les autres ainsi qu’avec la soci6t6 dans son ensemble. Et 
qu’advient-il des enfants qui, en grandissant, apprennent que les institutions 
sociales traitent leurs identites sociales comme quelque chose d’inferieur, 
quand elles ne les ignorent pas totalement? La reponse ne devrait faire 
aucun doute. Les enfants dont les identity sont les plus conformes k la 
«norme» predominant dans l’ecole et dans le materiel p^dagogique ont plus 
de chances que les autres de nourrir un sentiment d’appartenance et de 
reussir dans la vie. 

Si nous admettons que le fait de voir l’enfant comme un tout est un 
element important dans le developpement de l’estime personnelle, nous 
devons le placer sous Tangle de ses propres identites sociales et le traiter en 
consequence. 

Que voulons-nous dire par la? Que nous devons reconnaitre ses 
differences, etre prets a en tenir compte et nous montrer capables de corriger 
les informations, caricatures et stereotypes inexacts. La sociologie des 
connaissances scolaires nous montre que les programmes traditionnels 
n’atteignent pas ces objectifs, a cause du role particulier que joue l’ecole en 
tant qu ’institution sociale. MM. Apple et Franklin nous decrivent ce role 
comme suit : 

L’ecole... aide a maitriser le sens. Elle preserve et repand ce qui 
est perfu comme «connaissance legitime», celle que «nous devons 
tous posseder». Ainsi, l’ecole attribue au savoir de certains 
groupes une legitimite d’ordre culturel. Le fait meme que le 
savoir de certains groupes devienne celui que Ton enseigne a 
l’ecole prouve de prime abord qu’on le reconnait comme 
legitime... Mais ce n’est pas tout, car l’aptitude d’un groupe a 
faire de son savoir «celui de tous» est li6e au pouvoir qu’il 
detient dans la sphere plus vaste de la politique et de 
l’economie. De ce fait, il faut voir dans le pouvoir et la culture, 
non des entites statiques independantes, mais les attributs de 
relations economiques existant dans la societe. 

MM. Apple et Franklin ont decrit ici ce que Ton appelle souvent «le 
programme cach6> de l’ecole. Son but, disent-ils, est de promouvoir et de 
perp^tuer la vision du monde d’un certain segment de la soci6t6 — celui qui 
domine sur le plan social, culturel et dconomique. 
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La celebration des fetes, par exemple, ofFre, comme le savent les 
enseignants et les enseignantes des petites classes, de grandes possibility 
d’apprentissage pour les enfants de la maternelle et de la l re ann6e. Quand 
mon fils etait en pr6maternelle, j’ai sugg6r6 a son enseignante de parler 
egalement des fetes c616br6es par les sieves non chr^tiens, et pas seulement 
de Paques, d’Halloween et de Noel. Elle s’est montr^e surprise, car l’id^e ne 
lui etait jamais venue. Apres quelques hesitations, elle a accepts d’y penser, 
k condition que nous nous chargions, moi-meme et d’autres parents non 
chretiens, d’organiser la fete. C’etait la un progres, mais l’enseignante n’avait 
pas perfu le veritable probleme. Pour les petits enfants de sa classe, elle 
representait 1’autorite, le savoir et le pouvoir et elle etait celle qui legitimait 
les activites pedagogiques. Sur le plan de la legitimite de ces activites, les 
enfants ont fait une difference entre ce que l’enseignante organisait elle- 
meme et ce qu’elle se contentait d’autoriser. 

Je citerai comme autre exemple un texte sur l’astronomie destine aux 
eleves de 7° et de 8 e , que j’ai eu un jour sur mon bureau. Ce texte, non 
depourvu de qualites, traitait le sujet sous un angle interdisciplinaire, en 
s’appuyant de fa?on novatrice sur des mythes et des legendes, tous d’origine 
occidentale. On n’envisageait nullement la possibilite que le folklore des 
autochtones, des Afri cains, des habitants de l’Asie du Sud et d’autres regions 
encore pouvait egalement contenir des idees interessantes sur le sujet. Quel 
est le message que recevront les enfants a la lecture de ce texte? Pourquoi 
les auteurs qui ont ecrit ce texte pour un systeme on ne peut plus multiracial 
et multiculturel n’y ont-ils pas pense? 

II y a quelques annees, je me suis rendu dans une ecole pour 
m’entretenir avec le personnel du probleme des relations raciales. Tous les 
eleves de cette ecole 6taient des immigrants de fraiche date dont la premiere 
langue n’6tait pas l’anglais. Dans la bibliotheque ou nous devions nous 
rencontrer, j’ai remarque un grand nombre de gravures exposes sous le titre 
«Auteurs canadiens». Quand j’ai demand^ aux membres du personnel de les 
regarder et de me faire part du message re?u, ils ont imm^diatement 6voqu6 
le tres petit nombre de femmes, l’absence de Canadiens franfais et celle 
d’ecrivains non Anglais et non francophones : pas de Joy Kogawa ni d’Austin 
Clarke ni de Myrna Ko stash. 

Permettez-moi de donner un autre exemple. J’ai demand^ a une de 
mes amies, enseignante de longue date, sensible et evolu^e, si elle avait 
entendu parler du Continuous Voyage Act et de l’interdiction qui avait 6t6 
faite a des personnes originates d’Asie du Sud d’entrer au Canada, alors 
qu’elles etaient arrivees legalement a bord du bateau «Komagata Maru», 
conformement aux dispositions de ladite loi. Pour moi, cela repr^sente un des 
episodes importants de l’histoire canadienne. Mon amie ignorait tout a ce 
sujet, ce qui ne m’a pas surpris. Comme elle l’a dit, elle ne connaissait pas 
cette partie de l’histoire canadienne. 
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Dans le cadre d’une enquete sur T6ducation des enfants noirs de la ville 
de Toronto, nous avons organise une reunion avec environ 150 eleves noirs, 
afm d’obtenir directement des informations sur leurs experiences. On leur 
a demand^, entre autres, si les images affich^es dans la salle de classe 
refl^taient Torigine raciale et ethnique de tous les 61&ves de la classe. Lors 
d’une visite de controle dans Time des ecoles participantes, une eleve de 7° a 
declare que cette question la genait 6norm6ment. Elle ne voyait pas pourquoi 
il fallait repr^senter sa culture et son histoire dans la salle de classe; si elle 
avait envie de les connaitre, elle pouvait aller a la bibliotheque ou suivre un 
cours sur le patrimoine culturel des Noirs. Son professeur, qui assistait a la 
conversation, Tapprouvait visiblement. Mes collbgues et moi-meme 6tions 
saisis. Nous nous demandions ce qui se passait dans cette classe pour qu’une 
jeune personne ait ce genre de sentiment a propos de son patrimoine. 

Pareils exemples de ce que Ton fait ou ne fait pas illustrent la maniere 
dont l’ecole et les programmes eliminent des informations et projettent une 
certaine image de la societe, que j’appelle la vision du monde dominante. Au 
mieux, dans le souci de preserver cette vision, on neglige les cultures et les 
experiences des minorites, ainsi que les luttes qu’elles livrent pour T4galite. 
Au pire, comme dans le dernier exemple, on prive les enfants non blancs de 
leur propre identity. 

Voila le contexte ardu dans lequel il faut situer, a mon avis, la tache 
visant a assurer aux enfants des minorites raciales T6galite en matiere 
d’education. C’est une tache a facettes multiples, qui consiste a reconnaitre 
les differences raciales et culturelles, a leur donner un nom, a apprendre a 
voir les cultures et leurs valeurs d’un oeil critique, a attaquer et a redresser 
les opinions negatives, stereotypies et caricaturales que Ton peut avoir sur 
les autres, a acquerir une idie plus juste des luttes et des contributions de 
tous les Canadiens et de toutes les Canadiennes, quelles que soient leur race 
et leur ethnie, et enfin, a rendre les individus capables de riagir contre 
Toppression des minoritis raciales et culturelles et les injustices qui leur sont 
faites. Bref, pour atteindre l’egalite en matiere d’education, il ne suffit pas 
de celebrer les cultures et de tenter d’acquerir des attitudes positives. A mon 
avis, il faut igalement mettre en oeuvre des strategies propres & faire naitre 
une comprehension critique de la vie, de l’histoire et des experiences des 
autres et trouver un moyen de donner a chacun le savoir et Tinformation qui 
lui sont necessaries pour apporter des changements. 

On ne peut atteindre ces objectifs en ajoutant simplement quelques 
activitis, aussi valables soient-elles. Je crois que les enfants comprennent 
sans grande difliculte la signification relative des activites pedagogiques. Si 
Tune d’entre elles ne fait pas partie integrante de la vie quotidienne de la 
classe, elle ne sera jamais plus qu’une agr^able distraction. La mani&re dont 
nous nous y prenons a des repercussions sur la classe. Nous risquons gros 
en negligeant de «l6gi timer les activites». 
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A voir la bibliographic en la matiere, nous ne manquons pas de 
strategies pour mettre au point un systeme scolaire antiraciste et 
multiculturel. On peut choisir n’importe quelle strategic de lutte contre le 
racisme, aussi longtemps qu’on n’oublie pas que l’inaction est aussi une forme 
d’action. Comme Pa dit James Baldwin (traduction fran$aise) : «On ne peut 
pas toujours changer ce que Pon affronte, mais on ne peut jamais changer 
quoi que ce soit, si on ne PafTronte pas d’abord.» 

II faut done que nous nous prdoccupions des effets qu’exerce l’ecole sur 
la realisation de soi, Pestime de soi et le developpement des enfants des 
groupes minoritaires. Nous devons remettre en question la capacity de l’ecole 
a repondre aux besoins des enfants en matiere d’education et de culture. 
Nous devons voir dans quelle mesure l’ecole r&issit a faire comprendre et 
respecter parmi les enfants la diversity culturelle etraciale du Canada. Nous 
devons mettre en doute sa volonte d’equiper les enfants pour la lutte contre 
le racisme et d’autres formes de discrimination. 

Depuis Pavenement de la politique du multiculturalisme au Canada, 
on a coutume de parler d’education multiculturelle. Comme on le comprend 
ordinairement, cela consiste a presenter les cultures et Phistoire des peuples 
de fa?on agreable et superficielle, sous un jour exotique — presque comme des 
pieces de musee. Cette demarche est censee mettre sur pied une ecole non 
raciste qui inculque a tous les enfants la tolerance et la sensibility envers la 
diversity. 

En ce qui concerne les minorites raciales, une demarche multiculturelle 
ne permet pas, par elle-meme, de s’attaquer aux questions cruciales que pose 
Pinegality sur le plan de l’acquis scolaire, de P evaluation et du placement des 
eleves appartenant a ces minorites, car elle ne fait rien pour les aider a 
comprendre d’oii viennent l’inygalite et Poppression. Elle ne leur donne ni le 
savoir-faire ni les aptitudes qui leur permettraient de s’opposer activement 
a la discrimination et aux pryjuges raciaux. Je crois fermement que si nous 
voulons atteindre ce noble but qu’est Pegalite, nous devons avoir un systeme 
educatif qui soit multiculturel et antiraciste aussi bien de forme que de 
contenu. 

Avant que l’ycole ne devienne un vehicule propre k perpetuer les 
attentes des exclus de Phistoire, e’est-a-dire des minorites raciales et 
ethniques, des autochtones, des femmes et des travailleurs, il faut changer 
le role qu’elle joue en tant qu’institution. Je pense que ce qui se passe 
actuellement dans la societe sur le plan politique et juridique va nous 
permettre de lutter pour obtenir un changement. Ce combat contre le 
racisme et la discrimination n’est pas unidimensionnel. Pour gagner, nous 
avons besoin d’aHids dans le systeme scolaire et dans la sociyty tout entiere. 
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II y a des personnes travaillant dans le syst&me scolaire — le personnel 
enseignant et administratif, les conseillers et conseillfcres scolaires, les 
parents — qui ont appris a voir d’un oeil critique l’idSologie et l’objectif 
institutionnels. Beaucoup d’entre eux ont trouv6 des fafons ergatives de 
repondre aux besoins des minorites en matiere d’£ducation et de culture. Ils 
sont nos allies. 

Si nous voulons que les besoins et les aspirations des minorites en 
matiere d’education et de culture soient pris en compte par l’Scole en toute 
egalite et autant qu’il le faut, nous devons apporter des changements dans les 
six domaines suivants : 

1. Les programmes 

2. Les programmes de langue et de culture pour les enfants des 
minorites 

3. Le placement et 1’evaluation 

4. L’emploi et la promotion 

5. La formation des enseignants et des enseignantes 

6. Les relations avec la communaute. 

La diversity raciale et culturelle des Canadiens et Canadiennes, leur 
histoire, leurs experiences et leurs contributions doivent se refleter dans tout 
le programme scolaire. Les enfants des groupes minoritaires ont besoin 
d’apprendre a connaitre leur langue et leur culture dans le cadre du 
programme normal, afm d’acquerir une estime de soi et de prendre conscience 
de leur valeur. 

On a constate que certains groupes d’enfants appartenant a des 
minorites 6taient surrepresentes dans les classes de niveau de base et les 
ecoles techniques. C’est ce que Ton appelle le systeme de classes homogenes, 
dont les effets nefastes sont bien connus. II faudra chercher les raisons qui 
ont conduit a son etablissement, afin de les supprimer. 

D’une maniere generale, les minorites sont sous-representees dans les 
etablissements d’enseignement et la situation s’aggrave k mesure que Ton 
s’eleve dans la hi^rarchie. Nous n’avons pas les modeles de comportement et 
les ressources humaines qui nous permettraient de mettre au point des 
programmes appropries. 

Par consequent, les pratiques et les methodes employees dans les 
systemes scolaires pour l’emploi et la promotion constituent encore un autre 
grand sujet de preoccupation. Outre le manque de personnel enseignant 
appartenant a des groupes minoritaires, il y a le fait que la plupart des 
enseignants et des enseignantes ont re^u une preparation insuffisante pour 
s’occuper de classes multiraciales et multiculturelles. En regie generale, les 
programmes de formation pedagogique n’ont pas evolu6 en fonction des 
nouvelles exigences de la soci6t6. 
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Enfin, pour que fecole apprenne a connaitre les besoins de sa 
communaute sur le plan de f education et de la culture et qu’elle en tienne 
compte, il est indispensable qu’il y ait entre les deux une interaction 6troite. 
Ce qui est encore plus indispensable, c’est que tous les parents jouent un role 
determinant dans la mise au point des programmes et des politiques 
scolaires. Les parents doivent etre des partenaires actifs et des personnes- 
ressources, et pas simplement des faiseurs de cafe aux reunions foyer-ecole 
ou des organisateurs de ventes de patisseries destinies a recueillir des fonds 
pour les activites parascolaires. 

Cette liste peut paraitre impressionnante, mais le seul moyen de creer 
un systeme scolaire repondant exactement aux attentes de chaque Canadien 
et Canadienne en matiere d’6ducation et de culture consiste a apporter des 
modifications dans chacun de ces six domaines. II sera necessaire de se 
lancer dans une vaste gamme d’activites, dont le succes n’est assure que si 
Ton suit et evalue constamment les resultats obtenus. On doit egalement 
definir clairement les responsabilites. Pour pouvoir efficacement evaluer et 
suivre les resultats et prendre ses responsabilites envers la communaute, on 
doit tenir celle-ci informee et la faire participer a la preparation et a la mise 
au point des initiatives. C’est cola Taction et la participation 
communautaires. 

L’instauration d’un changement est une entreprise a longue haleine, 
surtout quand il s’agit de mettre au point un systeme scolaire antiraciste. 
Pour etre efficace, faction communautaire doit commencer par porter sur un 
ensemble d’attentes realistes, que les autorites en place reconnaissent et 
respectent. Il est important de chercher a etablir un r6seau de liens aussi 
etendu que possible au sein et a fexterieur du systeme scolaire, afin de 
donner a ce changement une bonne assise. 

Comme je fai dit plus haut, certaines personnes voient la necessity 
d’un changement et ont deja commence & oeuvrer dans ce sens, a leur 
maniere. L’egalite en matiere d’education n’est pas seulement un but a 
poursuivre par les minorites raciales mais une tache a realiser ensemble par 
les Blancs et les non-Blancs. La lutte reunira, bien sur, ceux qui sont ddja 
des allies, mais il y en a beaucoup d’autres qui, tout en 6tant bien 
intentionnes, ont peur du changement. L’action communautaire doit aussi 
viser a eduquer la communaute au sens large quant a la necessity d’un 
changement et aux aspects particuliers de l’education des enfants de 
minorites raciales. 

A mon avis, la plupart des educateurs et d’6ducatrices souhaitent faire 
ce qu’il y a de mieux pour tous les enfants. Ils ont besoin d’informations, de 
moyens et de soutien. La communaute doit etre pour eux une ressource 
autant qu’une alliee fiable. 
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Une action communautaire fondee sur les principes de la planification, 
de Taction, du suivi et de revaluation permettra d’apporter au systeme 
educatif des changements qui seront d4cisifs pour Involution a long terme des 
mentality et des sentiments des Canadiens et Canadiennes. Sans une telle 
Evolution, mgalit6 sera toujours un concept et jamais une reality. Or, nous 
avons besoin qu’elle devienne une r6alite, sinon nous pourrions avoir a payer 
cher. 

Langston Hughes a pos6 la question : 

Qu’cirrive-t-il a un reve differed 

Se desseche-t-il 

comme du raisin sec au soleil? 

Suppure-t-il comme une plaie 
pour se mettre ensuite a couler? 

Sent-il la viande pourrie? 

Prend-il des allures 
de vieux bonbon racorni? 

Peut-etre s’afTaisse-t-il simplement 
comme une lourde charge. 

Ou alors explose-t-il? 
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LE RACISME AU NOM DE L’EDUCATION 
Be v Sellars 

On dit que nous naissons tous avec le potentiel de r6ussir et que ce 
sont les experiences de la vie qui en favorisent l’6closion ou qui en causent la 
destruction. De nombreux Autochtones ont passe leur enfance (c’est-&-dire 
la periode ou ils etaient les plus vulnerabies et les plus impressionnables) 
dans un pensionnat. Leur developpement mental, emotif et spirituel a ete 
parti culierement ralenti k cause du traitement qu’ils y ont refu. 

«Tu dois raconter notre histoire sans detours; n’en cache rien, ne 
fais pas croire que la situation etait moins p6nible qu’elle l’etait 
en realite. Les gens doivent savoir et croire ce qui nous est 
arrive. C’est ce qui fait mal... que les gens ne croient pas ce qui 
s’est vraiment passe. » 

C’est le conseil qu’un vieillard d’une localite autochtone voisine m’a 
donne quand j’ai commence k parler des pensionnats et du mal qu’ils avaient 
fait k notre peuple. II y a beaucoup & dire et le processus de guerison 
prendra du temps, mais le premier pas a franchir consiste & prendre 
conscience du probleme et de ses origines. La plupart des membres de ma 
famille et de mes amis autochtones «sont passes» par un pensionnat. Je vous 
raconte ici une partie de notre histoire. 

En vertu de l’Acte de l’Am6rique du Nord britannique de 1867, il 
incombait au gouvemement federal de g6rer les Indiens et les terres qui leur 
etaient r6serv6es. II lui fallait notamment se charger de l’instruction des 
enfants indiens dans les bonnes traditions europ6ennes. Le gouvemement 
percevait les besoins educationnels des Indiens comme 6tant tr&s differents 
de ceux des autres enfants. L’6cole allait devenir un instrument pour briser 
les cultures et les collectivity indiennes et pour faire des jeunes Autochtones, 
d’apr&s les normes de la soci6te europeenne, des membres productifs de la 
classe ouvri&re. 

Les pensionnats pour Indiens avaient pour role de mettre en oeuvre la 
politique du gouvemement du Canada relativement & l’assimilation des 
peuples autochtones a la soci6t6 europeenne. C’6tait 1& im travail que les 
eglises et l’Etat federal accomplissaient ensemble. En fait, le gouvemement 
a charge les eglises d’instruire les Indiens et il a foumi l’aide financiere 
necessaire a l’6tablissement des 4coles destinies aux Indiens. 

Diverses £glises (d’obSdience catholique, anglicane, presbyterienne ou 
methodiste surtout) ont accepts avec empressement de voir au fonctionne- 
ment quotidien et a la gestion des 6coles. Elies pensaient que c’6tait leur 
devoir de civiliser les Autochtones, consid6r6s comme des sauvages. Cet 
arrangement convenait tant au gouvemement federal qu’aux 6glises. 

Il y eut tout d’abord les ecoles de jour. Elies furent instances dans les 
collectivites indiennes, surtout en Ontario et au Quebec, et, plus tard, dans 
d’autres provinces. La reussite de ces etablissements d^pendait du degre 
d’assiduit6 des enfants indiens. 
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A la fin des ann6es 1870, le gouvemement federal et les 6glises 
constaterent que les 6coles de jour ne donnaient pas les r^sultats escompt^s, 
a cause des d^placements saisonniers des communaut6s autochtones vivant 
de la chasse et de la peche. Afin d’6liminer ce qu’ils percevaient comrae 6tant 
des obstacles k l’«6volution» des enfants, le gouvemement et le clerg6 ont 
institu6 les pensionnats, qu’ils situaient g6n6ralement loin des locality 
autochtones, pour empecher tout contact entre les parents et leurs enfants et 
tout enseignement culturel. 

Les pensionnats, caiques sur des 6tablissements semblables existant 
d6ja aux Etats-Unis, 6taient officiellement destines aux Indiens et aux Inuits 
inscrits, mais on y trouvait aussi un nombre important de m6tis et des 
Indiens non inscrits. La majority des quelque 80 pensionnats construits au 
Canada sont maintenant ferm§s. Ceux qui restent sont dirig£s par des 
Autochtones et mettent l’accent sur la culture, au lieu d’en interdire la 
diffusion. Le pensionnat ou j’ai v£cu a relev6 de l’Eglise catholique romaine 
jusqu’& sa fermeture en 1981. 

Alors! Qa ressemblait a quoi, la vie dans un pensionnat? 

La procedure 6tait la meme pour tout le monde : des que vous arriviez 
au pensionnat, on vous coupait les cheveux, on vous 6pouillait au DDT, que 
vous en ayez besoin ou non, et l’on vous donnait un num^ro qui figurait 
ensuite sur tous vos biens. Ce num6ro devenait votre nouvelle identity. On 
vous remettait un uni forme et Ton vous plafait dans un groupe, en fonction 
de votre age et selon que vous 6tiez une fille ou un garfon. II y avait 72 filles 
dans mon dortoir, etune seule surveillante. Nous 6tions ag6es de cinq k dix 
ans. Un ancien eleve du pensionnat de Kamloops se rappelle qu’il faisait 
partie d’un groupe de 105 garfons places sous la surveillance d’une seule 
personne. 

Des lors, on d6cidait pour vous des moindres details de votre vie. Nous 
devenions des robots, en quelque sorte... nous recevions des ordres, toujours 
et encore, et nous ne participions jamais au processus decisionnel. On ne 
nous demandait jamais notre avis, et l’on ne nous encourageait pas k 
r6fl6chir. Nous apprenions tr&s vite que quiconque osait s’exprimer, donner 
son opinion ou contester quoi que ce soit s’attirait des ennuis certains. 

Les premieres generations a passer par les pensionnats ont et6 celles 
de nos grands-parents et de nos arriere-grands-parents. Ma grand-m^re se 
souvient de l’6cole comme d’un lieu ou elle a travaill6 dur. Tous les travaux 
manuels & faire incombaient aux enfants. 

Elle se souvient aussi d’avoir eu constamment soif; pour une raison 
quelconque, les sieves n’avaient pas droit k de l’eau potable. II leur arrivait 
de voler de l’eau benite quand ils quittaient la chapelle, quand ils ne 
pouvaient plus endurer la soif. Bien sur, s’ils 6taient pris, une telle audace 
leur valait d’etre fouettes avec vigueur. Ma grand-m&re se rappelle aussi 
d’avoir 6t6 enferm6e dans un grenier pendant deux semaines parce qu’elle 
n’avait pu se r^soudre a manger de la viande pourrie. 
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Ma mere a 6t6 pensionnaire pendant les annees 1930 et au d6but de 
la d^cennie suivante. Elle se souvient tout particulifcrement des hivers 
glaciaux et de la nourriture affreuse. Des lettres vers^es aux archives 
confirment que les enfants devaient vivre dans d’horribles conditions. Dans 
une lettre que le directeur du pensionnat adressait au gouvemement federal 
pour demander une augmentation du budget de fonctionnement, il se disait 
sans cesse pr6occup6 par la s6curit6 des filles, k cause du pietre 6tat du 
systeme de chauffage. II ajoutait que, parfois, la temperature descendait k 
30 °F dans le dortoir des filles, soit deux degr£s sous le point de congelation . 

Quant a moi, j’ai ete dans un pensionnat construit dans les annees 
1950, apres que le premier immeuble eut brule. Tout y etait froid. Les 
planchers des salles de jeux etaient en ciment. On pouvait entendre les 
enormes portes de fer emettre leur bruit lugubre partout dans l’immeuble 
chaque fois que quelqu’un les ouvrait. Les dortoirs disposaient du strict 
necessaire : des lits et des rideaux aux fenetres. Je suppose que les autres 
pensionnats ressemblaient beaucoup au mien. 

Meme si les conditions de vie se sont am^liorees au cours des annees 
et que le labeur exige des enfants a diminue par rapport a l’epoque de ma 
grand-mere, le message communique a chaque eleve etait toujours le meme : 
honte a vous, Autochtones, vous qui appartenez a une race faible et d6g£n6r£e 
et qui etes indignes d’occuper une place de choix dans la societal Nous 
devions done nous adapter au mode de vie des Blancs. 

A cause des longues annees passees au pensionnat, les eleves 
s’<§loign£rent peu k peu de leur famille et de leur culture. Dans bien des cas, 
les Blancs n’h^sitaient pas a recourir aux insultes et aux mauvais traitements 
physiques et mentaux pour provoquer cette alienation. II n’etait pas rare de 
se faire appeler «sale Indien», «Indien stupide», ou «sauvage». Quand vous 
vous le faites dire encore et encore, surtout pendant les annees vuln^rables 
de l’enfance, vous finissez pas le croire et par agir en consequence. 

A leur sortie du pensionnat, bon nombre d’eleves ne se possedaient plus 
et risquaient d’exploser a tout moment. Suicides, violence familiale, pietre 
estime de soi, chomage, faibles competences parentales, etat de dependance 
et taux trbs eiev6 d’incarceration, voila autant de problemes sociaux parmi 
bien d’autres que les pensionnats ont crees! 

Les pensionnats n’ont pas accompli leur mission, du point de vue de 
l’education : les enfants n’ont pas appris a se developper pleinement. On leur 
a tout simplcment enseigne a se plier aux volontes de la societe dominante 
en se contentant de roles secondaires tels que ceux de domestiques ou 
d’ouvriers agricoles. 

Dans le cas inhabituel ou une personne autochtone poursuivait ses 
etudes et obtenait un diplome universitaire, elle devait, en vertu de la Loi sur 
les Indiens, quitter sa bande : elle n’avait des lors plus de place dans sa 
collectivite et elle 6tait obligee de se separer de sa famille. 
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Je lisais r^cemment le rapport de la Commission d’enquete sur les 
dddommagements versus a Donald Marshall, fils, un jeune Indien micmac qui 
a passe onze ans en prison pour un crime qu’il n’a jamais commis. Les 
«pertes» qu’une personne subit par suite d’une telle experience ont ete 
definies dans un memoire du professeur H. Archibald Kaiser. Quiconque a 
v4cu dans un pensionnat pour Indiens sait exactement en quoi ces pertes 
consistent : 

1. perte de la libertd 

2. perte de sa reputation 

3. humiliation et honte 

4. douleurs et souffrances 

5. perte de la jouissance de la vie 

6. perte de la chance de vivre des experiences normales 

7. perte de ce qu’apportent d’autres experiences favorisant le 
developpement (education, apprentissage social dans un lieu de 
travail normal) 

8. perte des droits civils 

9. perte des contacts sociaux avec les amis, les voisins et la famille 

10. mauvais traitements physiques subis en prison, de la part 
d’autres detenus et des gardiens 

11. assujettissement a la discipline carcerale (punitions extraordi- 
naires infligees legalement, etc.) 

12. accepter la vie carcerale et s’y adapter, meme si Ton sait que l’on 
est la par suite d’une injustice 

13. effets negatifs sur l’avenir de la personne, notamment en ce qui 
conceme ses chances de se marier, d’acquerir un certain statut 
social, de preserver sa sante physique et mentale, et d’entretenir 
des rapports sociaux en general. 

Le professeur Kaiser ajoute, a juste titre, le propos suivant : 

«Bien peu de gens ont besoin de se faire expliquer les tres 
graves effets psychologiques et sociaux que l’emprisonnement a 
en general sur les detenus. Lorsqu’une personne a ete condam- 
nee injustement, le mal cause est encore pire, car la personne 
innocente et saine d’esprit a d’autant plus de difficulte k 
accepter non seulement l’ineiuctabilite de la situation, mais 
aussi le motif de la sentence qui lui est imposee. Si cette 
personne est emprisonnee pendant longtemps, la pire des issues 
est a craindre, et la notion de handicap social permanent, du k 
une erreur de l’Etat, commence k se cristalliser. Plus cette 
experience deformante dure, moins la personne a de chances de 
retrouver son integrite humaine. C’est particulierement vrai 
dans le cas d’une jeune personne qui est emprisonnee : ses 
chances de reussir a s’integrer avec bonheur dans la collectivite 
sont tres minces. >» 

Toujours d’apres le rapport, les faits montrent que les prisonniers 
vivent sans intimite, qu’ils sont assujettis k un cadre regissant constamment 
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leur emploi du temps, et qu’ils sont priv6s de liberty, d’espoir et de dignity. 
On precise aussi qu’il est impossible d’6valuer en dollars le prix des ann^es 
perdues, des horizons bloqu^s a jamais, ou de Sparer le tort caus6 & la 
personne injustement condamnee. 

J’ai un fr^re qui a pass6 de nombreuses ann^es en prison, notamment 
au p6nitencier. Comme de nombreux autres qui ont v6cu au pensionnat et 
qui ont fait de la prison, il a dit que le pensionnat 6tait pire que n’importe 
laquelle des prisons ou il avait 6te incarc6r6. C’est une situation bien triste 
quand un Autochtone pergoit la prison comme 6tant un endroit plus attirant 
que le pensionnat. 

Trois personnes ont et6 accus^es d’avoir agress6 sexuellement des 
pensionnaires de la Mission Saint-Joseph, a Williams Lake. Deux ont ete 
condamn^es, et la troisieme attend son proces. L’une des deux personnes 
condamnees a plaids coupable a dix-sept accusations de voies de fait sexuelles 
et a re?u une peine d’emprisonnement de deux ans moins un jour. L’autre a 
plaide coupable a quatre accusations du meme genre, et elle sera emprisonn^e 
pendant un an. Rien d’autre apres : pas de periode de probation, rien d’autre! 
Il est Evident que les tribunaux ne comprennent pas l’effet cumulatif que des 
mauvais traitements de ce genre ont dans les families et les collectivity . 

Pour illustrer mon propos, j’aimerais vous raconter une histoire. 
J’avais un frere, Bobby, qui avait deux ans de plus que moi. Il est mort & dix- 
huit ans. On a trouve son corps dans un ruisseau, au pied d’une falaise, un 
mois apres sa disparition. Nous ne savons pas si sa chute fut intentionnelle 
ou accidentelle. 

Pendant la preadolescence, sa personnalite a change radicalement. Il 
est devenu m^chant et violent. Par consequent, ma relation avec lui etait 
empreinte d’hostilite. Il en fut ainsi pendant notre adolescence et jusqu’& la 
nuit de sa mort. Nous nous etions disputes le soir de sa disparition. 

La colere habitait mon frere, et c’etait les membres de sa famille 
immediate qui subissaient le plus sa rage. A l’6poque, je ne me suis pas pos4 
de questions sur son attitude, et je n’ai pas essay6 de le comprendre, car je 
ne savais rien au sujet des emotions, sauf qu’il ne faut pas les montrer. Ce 
n’est que Tan dernier, quand notre conseil de tribu menait une 6tude sur les 
sequelles des pensionnats, que j’ai decouvert que mon frfere Bobby avait 6t6 
victime d’exploitation sexuelle au pensionnat. Tout s’est 6clair6 & ce moment- 
la. J’ai compris que, comme il ne pouvait pas canaliser sa col&re, son 
sentiment d’humiliation, sa peur et toutes les autres Emotions qu’il ressentait 
contre ceux qui lui infligeaient ces mauvais traitements, il dechargeait sa 
colere sur sa famille et sur moi. 

Je me souviens d’un ete quand Bobby avait 11 ou 12 ans; le moment 
etait venu de retoumer au pensionnat. Bobby et un jeune ami, qui devait 
avoir huit ou neuf ans a l’6poque, deciderent de ne pas y aller. Les autorit^s 
de l’etablissement firent appel a la G.R.C. Les deux garfons se cacherent 
dans une cabine au sommet d’une pente de ski de notre locality pendant 
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environ une semaine. Quand on les d^couvrit, la G.R.C. dut les poursuivre 
sur une distance d’a peu pres vingt milles, jusque dans une autre collectivity 
autochtone. Ils v^curent d’un sac de bl4 souffly trouv6 dans la cabine et de 
baies sauvages. Ils finirent par se faire capturer et furent ramenys au 
pensionnat. 

Je les ai vus, quand la G.R.C. les conduisait au pensionnat; je me 
rappelle la fapon dont Bobby marchait, la tete basse, tandis qu’il se dirigeait 
vers le coty des garpons, au pensionnat. Je me rends compte main tenant que 
son regard reflytait son esprit brisy : il ne pouvait plus rien faire pour mettre 
fin a l’exploitation sexuelle, et je suis obligye de me demander si, comme tant 
d’autres, il n’a pas yty victime des attaques de plusieurs personnes. Mais le 
plus triste dans toute cette histoire, c’est qu’elle n’avait rien d’extraordinaire : 
dans l’ytude menye par notre conseil de tribu, on a constaty que 70 p. 100 des 
enfants de l’ycole avaient subi des agressions sexuelles. 

Quand vous etes blessy trop souvent dans votre vie, vous finissez par 
acquyrir une carapace pour etouffer les ymotions qui font trop mal. Nous 
avons appris a etre des durs; en tous les cas, c’est ce que nous pensions. 
Nous avons appris a enterrer nos sentiments : au pensionnat, quiconque les 
exprimait se faisait ridiculiser ou punir; on apprenait vite qu’il valait mieux 
se taire! Meme les plus jeunes comprenaient tot l’importance de cette rygle 
de survie... 

Bon nombre d’entre nous ont atteint l’age adulte. avec toute cette 
rancoeur au fond de l’ame. Les ymotions restent ensevelies jusqu’au jour ou 
elles ydatent k l’intyrieur, et c’est ce qui en amfene a se suicider ou k se faire 
du tort d’autres manibres. Beaucoup pensent trouver la libyration dans 
l’alcool et les drogues. Il existe des taux yievys de violence dans nos 
collectivitys parce que nous n’ avons pas appris qu’il y a des moyens surs et 
positifs d’ exprimer nos sentiments, que ce soit la solitude, la colyre, la peur, 
le bonheur, ou toute autre ymotion. 

Quand on sait comment s’apprend l’art d’etre parent, on comprend 
pourquoi la perte des compytences parentales a tellement nui a un si grand 
nombre d’entre nous et a nos enfants. Au pensionnat, les yiyves n’ont acquis 
aucune de ces compytences, tout simplement parce qu’ils ne vivaient pas une 
relation parent-enfant normale. Beaucoup parmi nous ont yievy leurs enfants 
de la meme maniyre qu’ils avaient yty yievys au pensionnat. Beaucoup ont 
compris trop tard le mal qu’ils avaient causy k leurs enfants, sans le vouloir 
bien sur, mais seulement parce qu’ils ne savaient pas faire mieux. Nous 
adoptions la seule conduite que nous connaissions. Aujourd’hui, tout ce passy 
influe sur nos jeunes, meme si certains d’entre eux ne sont pas aliys au 
pensionnat. Maintenant que trois, voire quatre, gynyrations ont subi les 
effets d’un enseignement destructeur, nos collectivitys sont aux prises avec 
une foule de problemes sociaux, et les cicatrices vont jusqu’au coeur et k l’ame 
meme de notre peuple. 

Il est tr5s difficile d’essayer de changer l’opinion que Ton a de soi 
quand, toute sa vie, on s’est fait traiter d’infyrieur . Les principes et 
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connaissances appris pendant l’enfance influent le reste de la vie. Quand on 
vous a amenE a croire que vous ne valez rien, vous assumez sans le savoir le 
role correspondant et vous avez du mal par la suite k vous percevoir 
autrement. Beaucoup trop d’Autochtones sont incapables de modifier 
l’opinion qu’ils ont d’eux-memes, parce qu’elle est ancrEe trop profondEment 
dans leurs convictions. 

Le lavage de cerveau que nous . .vons subi se compare aux pratiques de 
divers cultes. J’ai entendu parler de cas oil des families ont du aller enlever 
leurs proches a une secte quelconque, pour ensuite tenter de dEprogrammer 
leur esprit, dont la secte s’etait emparee, a toutes fins utiles. A mon avis, 
c’est ce k quoi les Autochtones devront s’astreindre : dEsapprendre les faux 
enseignements. 

Les atrocites commises contre les enfants autochtones dans les 
pensionnats, generation apres generation, sont finalement revelees. 
Beaucoup d’Autochtones prefereraient oublier tout cela, car ils ne veulent pas 
avoir a revivre la meme agonie. II s’agirait de raviver une douleur qu’ils ont 
tellement essaye d’endormir. Je suis sure que certains emporteront leur 
secret avec eux dans la tombe. Je pourrais vous raconter des cas qui vous 
feraient fremir, mais ce n’est pas a moi de ie faire, mais plutot a ceux et 
celles qui se sentent prets a lever le voile du silence. 

«Mais, me direz-vous, ou etaient vos parents et grands-parents pendant 
que tout cela se produisait? Pourquoi ont-ils permis que vous alliez dans ces 
pensionnats?» Quand les premiers Etablissements ont ouvert leurs portes, 
aucune loi ne nous obligeait k nous y inscrire. Les parents pensaient que ce 
serait sans doute bon pour les enfants. Ils estimaient qu’il Etait utile 
d’apprendre le mode de vie des Blancs, mais ils ne s’attendaient pas & ce que 
leurs enfants subissent toutes sortes de mauvais traitements physiques et a 
ce qu’on les Eloigne de leur culture. Chose certaine, ils ne s’attendaient pas, 
comme cela arriva souvent quand ils se rendaient au pensionnat pour aller 
chercher leur enfant, a apprendre que celui-ci Etait mort plusieurs mois 
auparavant. Plus tard, quand les parents refuserent d’envoyer leurs enfants 
a ces Etablissements, on les menaga d’emprisonnement et d’autres chati- 
ments, de sorte qu’ils durent ceder. 

Pourquoi a-t-il fallu attendre si longtemps que la verite eclate au grand 
jour? Pourquoi n’avons-nous pas brisE le silence plus tot? Mais nous l’avons 
fait! Nos parents et nos grands-parents l’ont fait! Ils se plaignaient que les 
enfants n’apprenaient pas grand-chose et qu’ils devaient s’acquitter de trEs 
nombreux travaux manuels. Et ils denonfaient aussi les mauvais traitements 
infligEs aux enfants, mais les autorites faisaient la sourde oreille. 

Les personnes qui pouvaient contribuer a faire changer les choses 
Etaient celles-la memes qui avaient instaurE ces Etablissements a l’origine. 
Des enquetes eurent certes lieu sur les cas de mauvais traitements dans les 
pensionnats, mais ce n’Etait clairement que des mises en scEne. Non 
seulement il y eut des enquetes individuelles dans certains Etablissements, 
mais encore, au dEbut des annees 1920, P.H. Bryoe, inspecteur mEdical 
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aupres du ministere de l’lnterieur et des Affaires indiennes, publia un rapport 
intitule The Story of a National Crime. Le document, r6dig6 sur les 
pensionnats pour le compte du gouvemement federal, fut relegu6 aux 
oubliettes. Finalement, ce furent les enfants qui furent blames, eux qui ne 
pouvaient d’aucune fafon influer sur les decisions qui concemaient leur vie. 

J’ai entendu parler des timides tentatives faites par diverses personnes 
qui essayaient de justifier les pensionnats, le traitement que les enfants y 
recevaient, et le bon travail accompli par ces 6tablissements. Certains 
soutiennent, notamment, que les pensionnats ont sauve de nombreux enfants 
autochtones qui, dans les reserves, vivaient dans la misere noire et dans des 
foyers d’alcooliques. II est vrai que beaucoup d’enfants de ma g6n6ration 
rentraient dans des foyers d’alcooliques au cours des congas, mais ce n’6tait 
pas le cas de nombreux autres. La question a laquelle il faut r^pondre est la 
suivante : «Pourquoi les parents qui s’etaient tourn^s vers l’alcool l’ont-ils 
fait?» Ils n’etaient pas alcooliques simplement parce qu’ils etaient d’origine 
amerindienne. 

Les eflfets de la vie dans les pensionnats 6taient alors d6ja tr&s 
evidents. Pour ce qui etait de procurer le vivre et la s^curite aux enfants, 
tous les recits entendus aujourd’hui montrent clairement que les sieves ne se 
sentaient pas en security, bien au contraire, et que la nourriture convenaient 
aux pores, tout au plus. Une femme qui travaillait aux cuisines de la Mission 
Saint-Joseph, au debut des armies 1940, se rappelle d’avoir failli perdre son 
emploi parce qu’avec d’autres employes, elle avait refuse de servir du 
macaroni pourri aux enfants. Avant d’etre obliges de le donner a manger & 
ces derniers, ils l’avaient jete dans la mangeoire des pores. 

Je me souviens d’un incident survenu au pensionnat, ou une fillette a 
6t6 surprise en train de jeter son repas a la poubelle parce que les aliments 
etaient tout simplement trop mauvais. On l’a forcee a retirer sa nourriture 
des ordures et a la manger. Assise la, elle pleurait tandis qu’elle essayait 
d’avaler sans vomir. Des incidents de ce genre etaient courants. 

Jusqu’a la fin des annees 1960, a notre pensionnat, les autorit^s et le 
personnel ne mangeaient pas la meme chose que les sieves. Leur salle a 
diner 6tait situ6e a l’autre bout du refectoire des enfants. Ceux-ci voyaient 
passer les chariots de bonne nourriture destinee au personnel et humaient 
l’odeur des plats app6tissants. II est facile aux autorit^s du pensionnat de 
dire que la nourriture etait bonne, elles qui n’ont jamais du manger ce qui 
6tait servi aux enfants. Quand mes freres et moi retoumions chez nous l’6t6 
venu, la plus importante tache de ma grand-mfcre consistait ^ nous «engrais- 
ser» avant la rentr^e. Beaucoup de parents et de grand s-parents faisaient de 
meme. 



Les eglises pretendaient vouloir 6vang6liser les enfants et leur 
enseigner l’amour de Dieu. Quelle farce! Notre culture autochtone est fondle 
sur le Createur, mais elle en fait un Dieu aimant et indulgent, et non le Dieu 
dur et implacable que Ton nous enseignait a craindre et au nom duquel on 
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nous menapait constamment. Les eglises mentent done quand elles affirment 
avoir voulu faire connaitre Dieu aux Autochtones. Ces missionnaires, tout 
comme les repr£sentants du gouvernement du Canada, n’etaient que de 
simples mortels qui s’arrogeaient le droit divin de jouer avec la vie d’autrui. 
Ils l’ont fait en se cachant derriere des organismes — les 6glises, en 
particulier — dont la society vient tout juste de commencer a contester les 
intentions. 

Les personnes qui, au pensionnat, se souciaient vraiment des enfants 
representaient une petite minority; regie gen§rale, elles n’y restaient pas tres 
longtemps. Au pensionnat, nous avons eu l’occasion de nouer des amities 
durables avec des membres d’autres collectivites et tribus autochtones, mais 
nous n’y avons rien appris que nous n’aurions pas pu apprendre chez nous, 
la oil nous aurions beneficie de l’amour et du soutien de nos families. 

GUERIR? La guerison s’opere en plusieurs etapes. Dans notre langue, 
le mot «Seme7» signifie «homme blanc», et pendant longtemps, ce fut pour 
moi un mot maudit. Quand j’ai vraiment commence a comprendre le lavage 
de cerveau que Ton m’avait fait subir, je ne pouvais rien ressentir d’autre 
qu’une haine viscerale pour n’importe quelle personne blanche. Je me servais 
du mot «Seme7» de la meme maniere que j’avais entendu le mot «Indien» tant 
de fois auparavant : je le prononpais avec un d6gout total. Je detestais tout 
particulierement ceux et celles qui se donnaient un air de superiority, ne fut- 
ce que subtilement. J’avais finalement reussi k m’affranchir des enseigne- 
ments du pensionnat et j’eprouvais une haine et une colere profondes a 
l’endroit des personnes que je tenais pour responsables de la peine et des 
malheurs que ma famille et moi avions du endurer. Heureusement, cette 
etape passe, et nous en arrivons ensuite a respecter l’autre comme un etre 
humain et un individu. Or, toute personne humaine a droit a ce respect, 
quelle que soit la couleur de sa peau. 

Nous cherchons de nouvelles fapons de guerir notre peuple. Nous 
avons deja mis a l’essai toutes sortes de programmes. Nous avons ouvert des 
centres de traitement pour alcooliques et toxicomanes. Nous avons offert des 
cours sur la fapon d’accroitre une meilleure opinion de soi, mais rien de tout 
cela n’a semble donner de bons r6sultats, car nous nous sommes attaqu£s aux 
symptomes du probleme, et non a sa cause fondamentale. Nous avons tout 
examine, sauf les pensionnats, parce que s’en rappeler faisait trop mal. 
Cependant, des que nous nous sommes ouverts et mis k partager nos 
experiences du temps de notre enfance, les choses ont peu k peu pris un sens. 
Nous avons commence a discemer les veritables causes du probleme et a 
trouver de veritables reponses. 

Nous savons qu’il faudra beaucoup de temps pour Sparer les torts 
causes, mais aussi que nous progressons maintenant dans la bonne direction. 
Depuis que nous avons commence k reprendre notre destin en main, notre 
situation s’ameiiore petit k petit. 
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Je lisais un article sur un groupe de personnes qui discutaient des 
pensionnats, et Ton y demandait a un pretre anglican ce qu’il conviendrait de 
faire pour r^parer le mal caus6 autrefois. II a repondu : «Je ne sais pas.» 
C’est la un signe de progres, selon moi, car le pretre anglican et d’autres non- 
Autochtones ont finalement compris qu’ils ne savent pas ce qui nous convient 
le mieux. Seuls les Autochtones sont a meme de savoir ce qui convient le 
mieux & leur peuple. 



COURTE BIOGRAPHIE 

Bev Sellars 



Bev Sellars est chef de la bande indienne de Soda Creek (Colombie- 
Britannique) depuis six ans. Elle s’est toujours faite la defenseure de son 
peuple, mais essayer de regler les problemes sociaux entravant le 
d^veloppement des siens a constitue un defi de taille. II est tres important 
pour elle d’exposer au grand jour tout le dossier des pensionnats et de leurs 
«retombees», et c’est ce a quoi elle se consacre depuis deux ans. 
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PENSEES SOUS LA PLUIE 
Beryl Tsang 



II bruinait, et tout le monde se plaignait que la pluie allait gacher les 
festivity pr5vues pour l’apres-midi. Malgr6 le mauvais temps et les 
murmures de mes pairs, je me sentais plutot bien. Au bout de deux ans de 
travail acharn6, j’allais enfin recevoir ma maitrise 5s arts en histoire de l’Asie 
orientale. 

Comme je faisais la queue pour aller chercher mon «petit bout de 
papier», je r£fl5chissais & l’importance de mes 5tudes. Un diplome en histoire 
de l’Asie orientale, meme du deuxieme cycle, n’allait pas me garantir une 
"’arriere en operations bancaires internationales, une place sur le parquet 
dune bourse, ou un poste dans une society cit5e dans la revue Fortune 500. 
Je ne pouvais alors m’expliquer pourquoi le fait de me tenir la, vetue du 
costume universitaire qui me donnait l’air d’un pingouin rembourre, me 
satisfaisait tant. 

Pendant que la «queue» avanfait, j’eus une incroyable envie d’uriner. 
Alors, pour m’empecher de courir aux toilettes les plus proches et ne pas 
risquer de rater mon «heure de gloire», je repassai dans mon esprit les 
evenements des deux ann£es anterieures. Je me revoyais a l’5cole superieure, 
mais je ne m’attardai pas aux ddlais impossibles, aux sdminaires intermina- 
bles et aux longues listes d’ouvrages a lire. Je m’arretai plutot aux 5checs 
que j’avais essuyds en voulant poursuivre les etudes de mon choix. Tandis 
que je pensais aux obstacles franchis & l’dldmentaire et au secondaire, il me 
semblait presque impossible que j’aie pu rester a l’ecole, et encore plus aller 
a l’universite. 

Les d£fis qu’il me fallut relever & l’515mentaire et au secondaire sont 
difiiciles a expliquer en raison de leur subtilite. Toutefois, je me souviens 
tres bien des impressions qu’ils me firent. 

C’est & la maternelle que je me suis heurtde a mon premier obstacle. 
II pleuvait, et tout le monde faisait de la peinture au doigt, sauf moi et le seul 
autre 5)5ve sino-canadien de ma classe : on nous avait donnd des jeux de 
calcul et de construction. Je suppliai l’enseignante de me laisser peindre 
comme les autres, mais elle me dit que c’6tait impossible. Lorsque je lui 
demandai pourquoi, elle me r5pondit que j’avais un don naturel pour les jeux 
de calcul et de construction. 

Je fus tres d^fue de ne pas pouvoir faire ce qui me plaisait. J’avais 
horreur de la sym5trie et de la perfection des jeux et des cubes. Ils 5taient 
si ordonn6s, si rigides et si pr6visibles. J’aimais la texture etles nuances des 
gouaches. Elies 5taient fascinantes, toujours changeantes et faisaient de jolis 
d£gats. 

Au cours des semaines et des mois qui suivirent cet incident, je ne 
voulus plus aller & l’5cole. J’avais cinq ans, et l’enseignante etait & mes yeux 
une femme mdchante; or, je n’aimais pas ce genre de personnes. Plus je 
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refusals de m’intSesser aux jeux et aux cubes, plus elle insistait, et plus elle 
insistait, plus je m’obstinais. Cette 6preuve de force dura toute 1’annS et me 
donna plus que jamais 1’impression que 1’enseignante Sait de la pire esp6ce. 

Ce que je ne comprenais pas, c’Sait qu’elle n’agissait pas de la sorte 
par mShancet6, mais parce qu’elle Sait mal renseignS. Comme bon nombre 
d’Anglo-Canadiens et d’Anglo-Canadiennes n’ayant pas eu beaucoup de 
contact avec des gens diflfSents d’eux, elle tendait k «Siqueter» quiconque 
n’Sait pas blanc, anglo-saxon et protestant au lieu de le considSer comme un 
individu. Et puisqu’il est souvent plus facile de cataloguer les gens que de les 
traiter comme des personnes distinctes, elle me voyait comme une petite 
specialiste en math^matiques et en sciences, et non comme une artiste en 
puissance. En m’interdisant de peindre avec mes doigts, elle a nui a mon 
Education, ce qui m’a empech6 d’acquSir de nouvelles aptitudes et d’Sargir 
mes connaissances. 

Lorsque j’ai tent6 de leur raconter les problemes que l’enseignante me 
causait, mes parents ne m’ont pas manifesto beaucoup de sympathie. Selon 
eux, c’6tait moi, et non elle, qui Sait fautive. «Tu as la chance d’apprendre 
et une enseignante pour t’aider. Alors, pourquoi n’apprends-tu pas au 
meilleur de tes capacitS?», me demandaient-ils. Pendant bien des annees, 
j’ai pens6 qu’ils Saient cruels et sans piti6 et je leur en ai voulu d’avoir r6agi 
de cette fapon. 

Ce n’est qu’au dSiut de la vingtaine, tandis que je travaillais dans le 
domaine des relations multiculturelles et multi-ethniques, que j’ai commencd 
a comprendre k quoi Sait du le manque d’empathie de mes parents. Comme 
bien des personnes immigrantes, ils voyaient le Canada comme une terre aux 
possibility infinies. A leur avis, la cld du succes dans ce pays rSidait dans 
une solide Education. Alors, pour que je repoive une Education de qualite, ils 
ont Sonomis6 et achet6 une maison dans un quartier chic de Vancouver, oil 
il y avait de «bonnes» Soles et de «bonnes» gens. 

Aux yeux de mes parents, l’6ducation revetait une tres grande 
importance du fait qu’ils venaient d’une sociS6 ou seuls les privil^giS 
pouvaient s’instruire, et c’est d’ailleurs encore le cas l&-bas. Mais au Canada, 
le droit & I’Sducation est universel. Mes parents Saient si reconnaissants que 
leurs filles puissent recevoir, pour presque rien, une instruction de qualite 
qu’ils ne se sentaient pas obliges de remettre en question les fondements, les 
mShodes et la sagesse du systbme d’6ducation publique. Ils considSaient 
mon attitude face aux personnes qui m’enseignaient comme un manque de 
motivation et de reconnaissance de ma part. 

C’est 1’annS suivante, en premiere annee, que je me suis heurtee a de 
nouveaux obstacles. J’avais une enseignante tres enthousiaste qui aimait 
communiquer avec ses S6ves. Et parce que j’avais et6 si sSferement 
reprimands chez moi a cause de mon comportement subversif a 1’egard de 
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l’enseignante de la maternelle, j’ai agi avec la nouvelle en lui tSmoignant le 
plus de respect possible. 

Au lieu de prendre ma politesse pour ce qu’elle 6tait, elle y a vu une 
barri&re linguistique; elle m’a prise & l’6cart, un jour, pour m’expliquer que 
j’Stais au Canada et que je devais dSsormais apprendre l’anglais. Je fus 
indignSe. J’essayais de me montrer gentille envers elle et elle me disait que 
j’Stais anormale! 

Quelques mois plus tard, ma m6re est venue, un jour, me prendre a 
l’Scole. L’enseignante nous a entendu parler chinois et, le lendemain, elle m’a 
emmenSe de nouveau & l’6cart pour me rappeler que je vivais au Canada et 
que je devais m’exprimer en anglais. Je voulus hurler que je connaissais la 
langue et que toute ma famille la parlait, mais si je l’avais fait, ma mdre 
m’aurait probablement donn6 une fessee. J’ai done refoulS ma terrible envie 
de me mettre en colere. Alors, pour avoir k communiquer le moins possible 
avec l’enseignante, je me suis concentre sur les exercices d’arithmStique, que 
je pouvais faire seule, plutot que sur les matures que j’aimais vraiment, soit 
la lecture et l’ecriture, ce qui m’aurait obligee a discuter avec elle. 

Tout au long de ma premiere ann6e, elle a continue de me rappeler que 
j’Stais au Canada et que je devais apprendre l’anglais. Lorsque nous 
chantions O Canada, God Save The Queen et Maple Leaf Forever, elle ne 
manquait pas de me dire ou j’Stais et que je devais apprendre ces chansons. 
Elle me r6p6tait sans cesse que le O Canada 6tait l’hymne national du pays 
et que je devais apprendre a le chanter avec coeur et fiert6, meme si le 
Canada n’Stait que mon pays d’«adoption» et que ce n’6tait pas tout a fait la 
«terre de mes ai'eux». Je n’ai jamais su comment r^pondre a ses petits 
«discours» sur l’apprentissage de l’anglais et le fait d’etre Canadienne. Tout 
ce que je savais, c’Stait qu’ils me donnaient quelque peu l’impression d’etre 
inferieure et que je devais travailler plus fort que les autres pour arriver a 
etre aussi bonne qu’eux. 

Pour tenter de faire de moi une Canadienne, elle ne s’est pas limit^e 
a me faire apprendre l’anglais et l’hymne national. Elle a voulu aussi 
changer mes habitudes alimentaires. Un jour, a l’heure du dejeuner, elle a 
dScouvert que je mangeais de la soupe au riz et des nouilles frites. «Les mets 
chinois», me dit-elle, «conviennent aux occasions sp^ciales comme le Nouvel 
An chinois, mais il ne faut pas en manger chaque jour pour d6jeuner.» 
«Peut-etre devrais-tu demander & ta mere de te donner des sandwichs, du lait 
et des pommes», proposa-t-elle. Et tandis qu’elle s’61oignait, je l’entendis 
murmurer a un autre membre du personnel enseignant k quel point les 
parents immigrants ne savaient vraiment pas nourrir leurs enfants 
correctement. 

La fafon dont elle avait prononc^ le mot «immigrants» me donna 
l’impression que tous les «immigrants» 6taient mauvais d’une maniere ou 
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d’une autre. Que designait-il en fin de compte? Ma mere etait-elle une 
«immigrante»? Et si c’etait le cas, cela signifiait-il que j’en etais une aussi? 
Et si nous en eticns, cela voulait-il dire que nous ne savions pas comment 
vivre? Soudainement, je sentis que c’etait vrai; si j’avais ete «bonne», 
l’enseignante ne m’aurait pas fait constamment remarquer tous mes defauts. 
Je courus jusque chez moi et je passai 1’aprfcs-midi cachee dans ma garde- 
robe. II n’etait pas question de retourner k l’ecole. (Malheureusement, j’y 
suis retoum^e, ma mfere m’y ayant obligee.) 

Lorsque je repense k ces incidents, un sentiment de colere, de douleur 
et de frustration m’envahit. Je sais que cette femme ne voulait pas me 
decourager d’apprendre. Ses efforts etaient probablement motives par des 
intention louables et ils avaient pour but de m’inciter & apprendre et de 
m’aider k m’adapter pour que je me sente accepts de mes camarades. 

Avec le peu de ressources dont elle disposait, elle avait fait de son 
mieux pour m’aider k m’integrer. Mais si j’en juge par le traitement qu’elle 
m’a fait subir, il est clair qu’elle ne savait pas enseigner aux sieves immi- 
grants ou issus de minorites culturelles. 

Le probl&me ne r§sidait pas dans les intentions que l’enseignante avait 
en voulant m’apprendre k devenir Canadienne, mais bien dans les hypotheses 
qui les fondaient. Elle pr£sumait que la seule fafon correcte de penser et 
d’agir etait celle des Anglo-Saxons, et elle croyait que si je n’y adherais pas, 
j’etais n£cessairement «inf£rieure», «m6chante» ou «anormale». Au lieu de 
m’encourager k apprendre et de m’aider k m’adapter et k me sentir accepts 
de mes camarades, en voulant faire de moi une Canadienne patriote, elle n’a 
r6ussi qu’h obtenir l’effet contraire. Elle m’a fait hair l’ecole. Ses efforts n’ont 
crkk que des obstacles qui m’ont empechee de developper mes talents et mon 
gout d’apprendre. 

Les incidents que j’ai vecus k la matemelle et en premiere ann6e se 
sont repetes pendant toutes mes etudes eiementaires, mais c’est en troisi&me 
ann6e que j’ai du surmonter le plus penible obstacle de tous. Ma professeure 
aimait que les eifcves possedant ce qu’elle appelait des «talents particuliers» 
en chant, en musique et en danse, notamment, les partagent avec le reste de 
la classe. Un jour, une fille, qui etait une danseuse ecossaise et accomplie, 
offrit d’effectuer la danse du sabre vetue d’un costume de circonstance. 
Comme elle s’ex6cutait en faisant le tour de la classe, je pensai que, si elle 
pouvait faire quelque chose qui n’etait pas canadien, je pourrais peut-etre en 
faire autant. 

J’ai dis a l’enseignante que j’aimerais interpreter une chanson chinoise 
la fois suivante. Elle a delate de rire et m’a ridiculisee devant tout le monde. 
«Beryl veut interpreter une chanson chinoise, » dit-elle, «mais nous ne sommes 
pas Chinois, nous sommes Canadiens. Ce serait done idiot de sa part. Nous 
ne comprendrions pas un seul mot.» Toute la classe a pouffe de rire. Je me 
suis sentie stupide d’avoir formuie une telle demande, pire encore, j’ai eu 
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honte d’etre Sino-Canadienne. 

J’ignore pourquoi l’incident m’a tant blessee. Ce n’6tait pas la premiere 
fois que quelqu’un se moquait de moi parce que j’6tais chinoise. J’ignore 
pourquoi l’enseignante et mes camarades de classe ont agi de la sorte. Je 
n’6tais pourtant pas la seule & vouloir faire quelque chose de non canadien. 
Je sais, par contre, qu’ils m’avaient mise au d6fi. Ils me disaient que je 
devais changer si je voulais vivre, me faire des amities ou aller k l’^cole au 
Canada. Pour me sentir admise et m’int^grer, je devais renier mon 
patrimoine sino-canadien et adopter celui des Canadiens anglophones. D&s 
lors, j’ai refuel d’admettre que j'6tais d’origine chinoise. J’ai tent6 de 
m’adapter autant que possible. J’ai merae demands k mon p&re si je pouvais 
suivre des cours de danse 6cossaise. (II ne connaissait aucune 6cole ou l’on 
dispensait de tels cours, et je n’ai done jamais pu le faire.) Finalement, j’ai 
appris a accepter mon origine, mais il m’a fallu de nombreuses ann^es pour 
y arriver. 

\ 

A l’^cole secondaire, les obstacles ont ktk moins nombreux. Ironie du 
sort, bien qu’& l’616mentaire on m’ait trait^e n^gativement du fait que j’^tais 
Sino-Canadienne, le contraire s’est produit au secondaire. Personne ne 
semblait me trouver anormale. Personne ne me harcelait ni ne me faisait 
sentir que je n’etais pas k ma place en tant que Sino-Canadienne. C’est 
quand j’ai voulu en finir avec tous les avantages lies au statut de Chinoise 
que j’ai 6prouv6 le plus de difficult^. 

Par exemple, en huitieme ann6e, on disait toujours aux eleves que s’ils 
voulaient obtenir un «A», il leur faudrait «travailler aussi dur que les 61&ves 
chinois.» Meme si j’avais horreur des cours de math^matiques et de sciences, 
mes horaires en 6taient remplis. Et meme si je ne remettais mes devoirs 
qu’environ une fois sur deux, je n’ai jamais 6chou6 k un cours et j’ai souvent 
eu des notes sup^rieures & la moyenne. Les conseillers et conseill&res en 
orientation m’appelaient toujours la «brillante Chinoise» ou la «Chinoise 
responsable». 

Finalement, j’en ai eu assez de me faire dire que j’6tais «brillante» et 
«responsable» parce que j’6tais Chinoise. Je voulais que l’on me consid&re 
comme une personne poss^dant ses propres talents (meme si je ne connaissais 
pas vraiment les miens), et non comme un membre d’un groupe aux attributs 
distinctifs. Pour etre enfin trait^e en tant que «personne», je me suis 61oign6e 
de mes amis sino-canadiens et je me suis int6ress6e aux droits des agricul- 
teurs, aux id6es politiques de droite et de gauche et au mouvement f&niniste. 
J’ai tent£ le mieux possible de ne pas r^pondre aux attentes de personnes qui 
m’enseignaient et de mes conseillers et conseill&res. Cependant, aucun 
d’entre eux n’eut l’air de croire que j’avais change. Meme lorsque je fumais 
dans les toilettes, que je faisais des remarques provocantes dans les corridors 
et que je s^chais des cours, ils semblaient imperturbables. Serait-ce parce 
qu’ils me consid^raient toujours comme une «Chinoise brillante et responsa- 
ble»? 
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Dans les activity parascolaires au secondaire, je me suis heurtie a un 
autre obstacle. L’icole que je friquentais offrait un programme bien structure 
de sports d’iquipe, d’expression dramatique et de loisirs communautaires. 
Pour conserver des liens avec le personnel enseignant, me faire des amities 
et me sentir accepts, il fallait que j’y participe. Malheureusement, je 
manquais trop de coordination pour faire partie des iquipes sportives, qui 
itaient tris compititives et dont seuls les meilleurs candidate faisaient partie; 
j’avais l’air trop diffirente pour jouer dans des productions thiatrales, 
toujours des pieces amiricaines ou anglaises et riservies aux plus «beaux» 
ilives; et je manquais trop d’aplomb pour prendre part aux activity 
ricriatives communautaires qui ne convenaient qu’aux sieves surs d’eux- 
memes. J’aurais pu pratiquer des sports comme le badminton, la course et 
le tennis, devenir membre du club de cinema ou travailler a la bibliotheque, 
mais on ne comptait plus les Sino-Canadiens inscrits a ces activites. 

J’emploie ici une expression populaire pour dire que les activity 
parascolaires qu’offrait mon icole «m’emmerdaient». La plupart des ilives 
en itaient exclus; seuls les gens «parfaits» en binificiaient. Pourquoi l’icole 
n’offrait-elle ces activity qu’aux Aleves les plus douis et non a tout le monde? 
Lorsque je repense a cela, j’ai l’impression qu’en ne me donnant pas acces aux 
activity parascolaires de mon choix, on m’a privie d’une dimension cruciale 
des etudes secondaires, soit la vie sociale qu’elles supposent et je n’ai done 
pas appris a socialiser». 

Lorsque le moment de choisir une carriere est venu, j’ai rencontri un 
autre obstacle, celui du service d’orientation professionnelle. En dixiime 
annie, tous les 616ves devaient consulter leur conseiller ou conseillire a 
propos de leurs etudes a long terme ou de leurs projets d’emploi, pour pouvoir 
choisir les bons cours. Apris avoir pris connaissance de mes notes, de mes 
interets et de mes aptitudes, ma conseillire me dit de poursuivre une carriere 
en comptabilite, en ginie ou en midecine, meme si je lui avais clairement 
pricisi que je voulais devenir icrivaine, joumaliste ou actrice. Comme 
l’enseignante de la matemelle, elle considirait tous les ilives sino-canadiens 
comme de petits experts en mathimatiques et en sciences. Plus tard, lorsque 
je lui ai demandi des renseignements sur les programmes universitaires 
d’anglais, de joumalisme et d’arts du spectacle, elle m’en a foumi volontiers, 
mais sans trop m’encourager. Sa disapprobation m’a fait douter de mes 
ambitions et m’a crii des obstacles qui n’auraient pas du se trouver sur mon 
chemin. 

Pendant mes deux derniires armies d’itudes secondaires, j’ai eu la 
chance de connaitre un enseignant et une enseignante qui m’ont aidie a 
relever les difis auxquels je faisais face. II y eut d’abord ma professeure 
d’anglais en douziime annie. C’itait une Anglo-Saxonne protestante de race 
blanche qui avait ipousi un Nippo-Canadien et qui consacrait beaucoup de 
son temps & lutter contre le racisme. Elle incluait dans le programme des 
livres comme In the Heat of the Night, et elle parlait en classe du racisme et 
des stiriotypes. Elle m’a aidie k comprendre que le seul fait d’etre Sino- 
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Canadienne ne faisait pas de moi une fille m^chante ou inferieure, mais que 
c’etait la society tout entifcre qui avait tort en ne me respectant pas pour ce 
que j’etais. Toutefois, elle n’a pas pu m’apprendre comment faire pour 
amener la society k m’accepter telle que j’etais. 

J’ai eu aussi beaucoup d’aide en onzieme ann6e de la part de mon 
professeur d’etudes sociales qui m’a enseigne l’histoire l’annee suivante. 
C’etait un immigrant autrichien qui avait v6cu la Seconde Guerre mondiale. 
Nombre de ses amis avaient ete victimes de l’holocauste. H ne parlait pas de 
racisme en classe, il expliquait les possibility infinies de l’esprit humain. II 
procurait toujours k ses eieves un renforcement positif. II me disait que 
j’arrivais naturellement k comprendre les 6v6nements historiques; il me 
complimentait sur ma fagon d’ecrire et m’encourageait a faire un doctorat en 
histoire. «Les historiens», disait-il, «donnent un sens au monde.» Sa foi en 
moi m’a aidee k me forger une image plus positive de moi-meme et m’a incite 
a continuer et a etudier l’histoire k la University of British Columbia (UBC). 

Lorsque je suis arriv^e k l’UBC, j’entendais me consacrer & l’histoire 
de l’Europe, mais un conflit d’horaire m’a obligee a etudier celle du Canada. 
Le professeur s’interessait tout particulibrement k l’immigration et k l’histoire 
industrielle du pays et incluait dans ses cours magistraux et dans ses listes 
d’ouvrages k lire des elements sur les Chinois et sur d’autres immigrants. 
C’est k la faveur de son cours que j’ai commence k me percevoir d’un autre 
oeil. J’ai fini par comprendre que nous avions une histoire au Canada et le 
droit de vivre ici. Les Sino-Canadiens ont construit le tron^on le plus 
dangereux du chemin de fer Canadien Pacifique, et ils ont participe k 
l’etablissement de l’industrie mini&re et de l’industrie du saumon. Et malgre 
le racisme, ils ont jou6 un role important dans le d6veloppement socio- 
economique de la Colombie-Britannique. 

Grace k ce cours d’histoire, j’ai commence aussi k me rendre compte 
que la society canadienne a toujours ete fondamentalement raciste. Parmi les 
exemples concrets, citons la marginalisation des Autochtones dans des 
reserves au dix-huitifcme et au dix-neuvieme si^cles, ainsi qu’au debut de 
notre sibcle; l’internement des Italo-Canadiens et des Nippo-Canadiens 
pendant la Seconde Guerre mondiale; et la demolition d’Africville, une 
collectivity noire de Halifax dans les ann6es 1930, en vue de procurer aux 
citoyens blancs de la ville un plus grand depotoir. 

En continuant d’etudier la situation des Chinois et Chinoises au 
Canada, j’ai commence & prendre conscience que le racisme fait partie de tout 
un regime de discrimination qui refuse tout pouvoir k certaines personnes en 
raison de leur race, de leur ethnicite, de leur sexe ou de leur classe sociale, 
et d’un regime global de privileges qui en accorde k certaines autres d’apres 
les memes criteres. La discrimination est presente dans toutes les institu- 
tions canadiennes — dans leurs politiques, leurs pratiques et leurs structures. 
Elle est si envahissante que la plupart des gens ne peuvent pratiquenw it pas 
la deceler. Peu nombreux sont ceux qui songent k la remettre en ques'ion. 
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D’apres la majeure partie de la population, la discrimination a toujours exists 
et durera probablement toujours. II est sans doute impossible de l’^liminer 
totalement, mais le peuple canadien doit tenter de le faire. Notre regime 
socio-politique repose sur la croyance en l’6quit6 et en la justice dans toutes 
nos institutions. Si nous ne respectons pas ces deux principes, nous devenons 
des citoyens qui ne vivent pas selon les valeurs fondant le regime en question. 

Lorsque j’ai laiss6 de cot6 l’6tude de la communaut^ chinoise du 
Canada pour me consacrer & celle de la Chine, je me suis li6e d’amiti^ avec 
d’autres Sino-Canadiens et Sino-Canadiennes et avec des 6tudiantes et 
6tudiants venus de Chine, de Hong Kong et de Taiwan. Mes amis m’ont 
confirm^, par leurs experiences, la justesse de mes observations sur le 
racisme, ils ont appr^cie ma personnalite chinoise, et ils m’ont accepts telle 
que j’etais, avec ma 16g£re excentricite. 

Par mes amis, j’ai commence aussi a voir comment les stereotypes se 
perpetuent. La plupart de mes amis sino-canadiens avaient une concentra- 
tion en comptabilite, en genie ou en sciences et suivaient des cours d’histoire 
facultatifs. Ils n’avaient jamais senti le besoin d’explorer en profondeur 
d’autres domaines que les mathematiques et les sciences. Ils ne se deman- 
daient pas non plus pourquoi on les encour ageait k etudier dans ces branches. 
Ils semblaient accepter la situation. 

L’un de mes amis m’a confie qu’il se conformait a l’image traditionnelle 
parce qu’il avait besoin d’une sanction sociale, d’une validation. Selon lui, en 
contestant le point de vue de ceux qui accordaient cette sanction, il risquait 
de cr6er un doute ou un conflit. A son avis, il valait mieux accepter un 
st6r6otype que de faire face a l’incertitude ou k un conflit. 

Mon ami m’a choquee au d6but par son opinion, mais je l’enviais un 
peu. Contrairement aux miennes, ses 6tudes n’avaient pas 6te parsem6es 
d’obstacles. Il avait eu du plaisir a l’6cole et avait entretenu de bonnes 
relations avec ceux et celles qui lui avaient enseign6. Toutefois, la question 
n’est pas d’6tablir si les stereotypes lui avaient ete profitables ou non. Ils 
sont mauvais parce qu’ils limitent les options et les choix d’une personne et 
l’obligent alors k vivre servilement selon une serie de normes. 

La file avanpa encore, et je me retrouvai soudain devant le chancelier 
qui me remettait mon diplome et me serrait la main. Je regardai la foule et 
y vis mon p&re qui me faisait un clin d’oeil. H etait venu a Toronto express6- 
ment pour cette occasion. Je lui ai souri et je suis all6e m’asseoir k ma place 
pour attendre la fin de la c6r6monie. Il pleuvait davantage, et j’avais plus 
que jamais besoin d’aller aux toilettes. Alors, pour ne plus penser a ma 
vessie, j’ai de nouveau r6fl6chis au sens de mes etudes. Certes, elles 
n’allaient pas me garantir un emploi dans une grande entreprise canadienne, 
mais elles constituaient une r^ussite en soi. 
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Pens6es sous la pluie 



En regardant le «petit bout de papier» que je tenais dans ma main, je 
me disais que c’6tait bien peu comparativement & tout le travail que j’avais 
accompli pour l’obtenir. II y avait eu la recherche, la redaction et la 
REVISION, mais aussi, avant tout cela, les stereotypes, le racisme et la 
discrimination. En jetant un autre coup d’oeil & mon diplome, j’ai compris 
que c’etait plus qu’une maitrise en histoire de l’Asie orientale. C’etait la 
preuve que j’avais pu transcender les revers, les obstacles et les defis dont ma 
route avait ete parsemee. 

Aprbs avoir quitte la York University pour retourner h la maison, j’ai 
continue a songer aux evenements qui avaient precede ce jour et j’en suis 
venue & une conclusion surprenante. Meme si j’avais du faire face a des 
obstacles de taille a l’eiementaire et au secondaire, j’avais aussi tire des 
lefons tres importantes. D’abord, le systeme educationnel public priviiegie, 
sans le vouloir, les valeurs, les pratiques et les croyances des anglophones et, 
dans une moindre mesure, celles des francophones. Et bien que ces valeurs 
ne soient pas mauvaises en soi, le Canada est une societe multiculturelle et 
multiraciale. Si le systeme d’education doit servir les interets de toute la 
population, il doit tenir compte de divers points de vue et experiences. 
Ensuite, il incombe a nous tous d’ameiiorer les systemes actuels. Nous avons 
la chance de vivre dans un pays democratique et de pouvoir influer ainsi sur 
le cours des choses. Pour ce faire, nous devons trouver la motivation et les 
moyens necessaries afin d’apporter les modifications voulues. Enfin, 
n’importe qui peut etre victime de la discrimination. Pour eviter que cela se 
produise, nous devons done travailler a la faire disparaitre. 



COURTE BIOGRAPHIE 



Beryl Tsang 

Meme si elle a grandi sous le doux climat de la cote du Pacifique, Beryl Tsang 
habite maintenant & Toronto, ou elle lit les derniers ouvrages sur l’histoire 
de l’Asie orientale et travaille comme consultante en relations multiculturel- 
les et multi-ethniques. Quand elle ne lit pas et qu’elle n’est pas au travail, 
elle se promene dans les rues, chante de l’opria chinois, cherche de la 
gouache et des cours de danse 6cossaise. 
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L’EDUCATION : L’EXPERIENCE DES NOIRS 
EN NOUVELLE-ECOSSE 

Robert Upshaw 

Aucun 6ducateur ni aucune 6ducatrice qui a 6tudi6 l’histoire du Canada 
ne devrait s’6tonner que le racisme ait fait partie infegrante du 
d^veloppement de ce pays. En Nouvelle-Iilcosse, les Canadiennes et 
Canadiens autochtones et noirs luttent contre le racisme depuis 387 ans, en 
vue d’obtenir les memes chances d’acc^der k l’6ducation. 

Des leur arriv^e en Nouvelle-Ecosse, les Noirs se sont vu refuser leurs 
droits 6conomiques et culturels : ils ont efe victimes de segregation dans leurs 
collectivifes et pour le culte, ils ont re?u une education de niveau inferieur, 
ils ont subi les affres des medias et ils ont et6 exclus du processus politique. 

II importe de bien comprendre que ce qui nous interesse ici, ce sont les 
questions touchant aux relations raciales, et notamment le concept selon 
lequel une race est superieure a une autre. C’est de la que proviennent 
certaines pratiques qui ont injustement favorise les uns au detriment des 
autres. 

C’est ainsi que s’explique le fait deplorable qu’une personne peut se 
voir refuser, simplement a cause de la couleur de sa peau, l’acces a l’emploi 
et a l’6ducation. 

Pour nous, la societe canadienne, le racisme remonte done aux origines 
de notre histoire et il est repandu dans toutes nos institutions. II est bien 
implante dans les politiques, les structures, les pratiques et les croyances de 
notre vie de tous les jours. 

Ce qui est feellement frustrant pour la plupart des N6o-Ecossais noirs, 
dans leur lutte incessante pour l’6galife, c’est que, depuis 387 a is, nous 
parlons tous la meme langue, mangeons les memes choses, portons les memes 
vetements et sommes voisins. Mais en 1992, il y a n6anmoins de grosses 
differences entre les Noirs et les Blancs quant au revenu moyen, a 
l’6ducation, au logement et k l’emploi. 

Il convient de faire observer que le systbme 6ducationnel de la 
Nouvelle-Ecosse ne peut etre rendu seul responsable du racisme. Ce systeme 
a cependant jou6 un role important dans le d^veloppement des attitudes, 
hypotheses, sentiments et croyances qui forment le cadre du racisme 
sysfemique. 

En Nouvelle-Ecosse, l’id6ologie qui a permis aux Europ£ens de prendre 
les Africains en otages (on employait le mot «esclaves») a marqu6 le d6but du 
processus p£dagogique de ce qu’allaient etre les rapports de pouvoir entre les 
Blancs et les Noirs. Le systeme 6ducationnel a ensuite pris le relais en 
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accordant un regime de faveur et des privileges aux sieves blancs, alors que 
l’exclusion et la deshumanisation devenaient partie int£grante du processus 
d’interiorisation relativement & l’instruction des sieves noirs — il n’etait pas 
question d’education. 

Pendant les premieres ann6es ou les Noirs s’etablirent en Nouvelle- 
Ecosse, les possibitftes d’enseignement etaient mediocres et insuffisantes. Les 
ecoles, peu nombreuses, etaient segreguees et elles fonctionnaient 
irregulierement. La Loi scolaire de 1811 accorda aux ecoles l’appui 
permanent du gouvemement, une fois que les communautes avaient fait le 
necessaire pour les construire, embaucher du personnel enseignant et se 
procurer des fonds. Aucune communaute noire ne pouvait evidemment 
s’ofFrir ce luxe. Cette mesure a done eu pour effet de priver les enfants noirs 
d’education, mise a part l’instruction que leur dispensait la Society of 
Propagation of the Gospel (societe d’evangeiisation) qui, entre 1836 et 1858, 
accorda de rares subventions et cr6a quelques ecoles africaines dans la 
province. 

L’instruction, de qualite irregviliere, etait donnee par des individus 
insuffisamment formes et mal payes, et les locaux etaient pauvres, compares 
aux ecoles des enfants blancs. 

En 1876, tous les enfants noirs furent exclus des ecoles publiques 
frequentees par des enfants blancs. En 1884, on fit circuler des petitions a 
l’encontre de cette decision et, grace k une nouvelle modification, les ecoles 
publiques furent reouvertes aux enfants noirs dans les regions ou il n’y avait 
pas d’ecoles separees! 

En 1918. on revisa la Loi sur l’education, afin de permettre aux 
inspecteurs de recommander la creation d’ecoles separees pour les autres 
races, mais ce n’est qu’en 1954 (il y a 38 ans) que l’on supprima enfin dans 
les lois toute allusion k la race et k des etablissements d’enseignement 
separes. 

De 1811 & 1954, la communaute noire continua a lutter pour acceder 
a la meme education et k l'ensemble des privileges dont beneficiaient les 
autres membres de la societe neo-ecossaise. Pendant 143 ans, elle a soumis 
des petitions au gouvemement pour obtenir l’egalite en mature d’education 
et d’emploi dans la societe en general. 

La communaute noire a toujours place son ideal dans l’education et le 
travail, mais avec la structure et l'attitude raciste de la societe neo-ecossaise, 
elle n’a pas pu le rdaliser. Entre 1940 et 1960, les membres de la 
communaute noire ne pouvaient pas aller dans les memes restaurants que les 
Blancs, ils se faisaient arreter quand ils s'asseyaient au rez-de-chaussee des 
salles de cinema, ils ne trouvaient pas d’emplois a cause de la couleur de leur 
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peau et ils n’btaient pas enterrec dans les meraes cimetieres que les Blancs. 
Ces pratiques anciennes fortement ancrbes dans le public contribuent a 
faqonner le climat social d’aujourd’hui. 

Au sein du. systeme educationnel, peu d’blbves noirs ont pu tenir le 
coup durant cette p^riode, et ils n’y ont rbussi que grace a la determination 
et a l’appui inbbranlables de leurs parents, de l’Eglise et d’un certain nombre 
d’organismes dirigbs par des Noirs. 

Apres 1954, quand on supprima enfin la segregation dans les ecoles, 
il devint fort important que le gouvemement fasse acceder un plus grand 
nombre de Noirs k la planificationet a Sexploitation du systeme educationnel, 
et qu’il mette & leur portee tous les avantages de ce dernier. En fait, les 
conseils scolaires, les ecoles normales et le ministere de l’Education n’avaient 
aucun plan d’ensemble pour remedier aux inegalites subies par les eleves 
noirs en matiere d’education. 

Par consequent, on ne fit rien pour lutcer contre le racisme, ce qui 
porta de nouveaux coups a l’identite et a l’amour-propre des eleves noirs. De 
1954 a 1980, l’assimilation guetta quotidiennement la plupart des enfants 
noirs. 



Le racisme dont ils eurent a patir dans le systeme educationnel se 
manifestait comme suit : 

• un manque de modeles a imiter chez les Noirs; 

0 une trop faible reconnaissance des contributions apportees par 
les Noirs a la societe; 

• un taux de db^rochage de 50 a 60 p. 100; 

• l’alibnation des eleves noirs dans le milieu scolaire; 

• l’insensibilitb du personnel enseignant; 

• l’impuissance des administrations scolaires devant les 
affrontements raciaux; et 

• l’orientation des blbves noirs vers des programmes non 
universitaires. 

Dans les annees 1960, le ministere de l’Education reconnut que les 
Noirs avaient des difficultes dans le systeme educationnel. II accorda une 
somme limitee pour financer un fonds d’encouragement destine a aider les 
eibves noirs a faire des etudes. C’etait l’une de* nombreuses mesures a 
prendre pour remedier a la situation oil se trouvaient les eibves noirs. 

/ 

Fait ironique, le ministere de l’Education dbcida de crber un fonds 
d’encouragement pour aider les eibves noirs dans leurs etudes, mais les 
changements qu’il etait dispose a apporter au systeme en vigueur btaient 
minimes! Pour encourager ces enfants, il aurait pu, entre autres, engager 
quelques enseignants noirs, modifier le programme, donner aux enseignants 
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une formation sur les relations raciales, instituer un cours sur l’histoire des 
Noirs, ^laborer des politiques sur les relations raciales, lutter eflicacement 
contre les injures racistes, et, enfin, diffuser des affiches et des images et 
engager des conf^renciers et confi§renci6res pour faire connaitre les 
contributions positives que les Noirs ont apport^es a la society. 

Au cours des ann^es 1970, des parents de deux communautes noires 
en eurent assez de l’impuissance des conseils scolaires & r^pondre aux besoins 
de leurs enfants. Ils poursuivirent deux conseils en lanfant contre eux une 
action collective devant la Commission des droits de la personne de la 
Nouvelle-Ecosse. Ces poursuites eurent peu de resultats pour les eleves noirs. 
Les conseils scolaires r^agirent de la maniere traditionnelle en instaurant 
quelques activity suppl^mentaires, mais sans mettre sur pied un plan 
d’ensemble pour r^soudre les problemes d’ordre racial. 

Ce n’est qu’en 1990, apres les affrontements qui eurent lieu a l’ecole 
secondaire de Cole Harbour entre quelques sieves noirs et blancs, que 
l’interet national se porta sur le racisme et l’education en Nouvelle-Ecosse; 
d6s lors, des accusations au criminel furent port^es contre des Sieves, pour la 
plupart des Noirs. Quelques membres de la communautS noire exigerent que 
le gouvernement fasse une enquete sur le systeme Sducationnel. II n’y en eut 
aucune, mais par suite de cet incident, le conseil scolaire du district de 
Bedford dans le comtS de Halifax instaura la premiere politique gSnSrale sur 
les relations raciales et nomma un superviseur pour les relations raciales. 
Les membres de la communautS noire se rSjouirent de ce modeste pas en 
avant dans leur longue histoire de griefs a l’egard du systeme Sducationnel. 
Cette mesure reste cependant bien en de?a de ce qu’il faudrait faire pour 
remSdier aux inSgalitSs existant en matiere d’Sducation dans les vingt autres 
districts scolaires de la province. 

Mes trente-sept annSes de vie sur cette terre m’ont appris que personne 
ne nait fanatique ou raciste. Mais l’exclusion syst^matique d’une race dans 
les livres scolaires, les emplois et la plupart des activity sociales explique 
pourquoi nous avons h6rit6 des relations raciales actuelles. Nous sommes 
voisins depuis 387 ans et nous ne nous comprenons toujours pas. 

II est Evident qu’au Canada, c’est le racisme qui a empech6 les 
Canadiens noirs de jouer au «Monopoly» sur un pied d’6galit6 avec les Blancs. 
Comme, de par notre histoire, nous nous sommes retrouv^s sur les deux 
terrains les moins chers, c’est-a-dire «Baltic» et «Mediterranean», nous 
n’avons pas eu les memes chances de progresser. Les Noirs ont toujours 6te 
obliges de ffanchir une plus grande distance pour atteindre «Boardwalk». Le 
sous-d&veloppement du peuple noir, qui n’a pas eu l’occasion d’investir, a fait 
naitre des attitudes, des hypotheses, des sentiments et des croyances au sujet 
de la superiority d’une race par rapport a une autre. 
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Quelques N6o-Ecossais travaillent d’arrache-pied pour faire changer les 
choses, mais ils sont peu nombreux en regard de tous les autres qui ne 
reconnaissent toujours pas que chacun est responsable des relations raciales 
dans la soci6t6 d’aujourd’hui. Certaines attitudes s’expriment dans les propos 
suivants : 

• «Je pense que nous sommes tous 6gaux et que nous avons tous 
les memes chances» (par manque d’informations sur la capacity 
de profiter des «chances»). 

0 «Parmi mes meilleurs amis, il y a...» (pour dire que le racisme 
n’existe pas). 

• «A force de parler de racisme, on ne fait qu’empirer les choses» 
(par refus de faire face au racisme). 

• «Si 9a n’influe pas sur mes versements pour ma voiture ou mon 
hypoth&que, pourquoi m’en ferais-je»? (parce qu’on ne se sent 
pas concerne par la question). 

® «Je ne suis pas responsable du racisme et je ne vois vraiment 
pas ce que l’on a a me reprocher» (on se met sur la defensive 
pour 6viter la veritable question). 

C’est ainsi que l’on continue k fermer les yeux sur les megaliths dont 
souffrent les N6o-Ecossais noirs, et que la discrimination persiste dans le 
systeme 6ducationnel, sans etre reconnue par les d^cideurs qui ont adopts les 
attitudes decrites ci-dessus. 

En 1992, nous en sommes done r^duits a examiner quelques graves 
questions concernant le racisme dans l’6ducation : 

1. Nos systbmes scolaires actuels sont-ils le r^sultat d’un heritage 
racial? 

2. Les personnes responsables de ces syst&mes sont-elles capables 
vraiment de lutter contre Tin6galit6 raciale en Education, et d’y 
rem§dier? 

3. Pourquoi les systemes scolaires de la Nouvelle-Ecosse ont-ils etk 
incapables d’assurer la meme Education aux 61&ves noirs? 

4. Quand verrons-nous les conseils scolaires, le ministere de 
l’Education et les syndicats du personnel enseignant aller plus 
loin que manifester un simple int^ret pour la question afin de 
mettre au point une strangle d’ensemble en vue de rem^dier 
enfin aux in6galit6s dont souffrent les Noirs en matiere 
d’^ducation? 

Pour soutenir Taction entreprise par les conseils scolaires, les 
university et les syndicats, nous aurons besoin de directives d’ensemble de 
la part du ministbre de l’Education. II faudrait que ebaque conseil scolaire 
Slabore une politique sur les relations raciales, selon une demarche proactive, 
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et qu’il se donne comme priority de la mettre en oeuvre et d’en assurer le 
suivi. Les syndicate du personnel enseignant ont un grand role & jouer pour 
rem^dier k la sous-repr6sentation des enseignantes et enseignants noirs dans 
la profession et faire comprendre la necessity d’adopter de telles politiques. 

II est indispensable de pouvoir compter sur la bonne foi des entreprises 
et des chefs de gouvemement de la Nouvelle-Ecosse, et sur celle de la 
population. Dans une province qui peut, k juste titre, se vanter d’avoir bien 
r^ussi dans la plupart des secteurs de l’education, il faut chercher & ameiiorer 
la situation, mais en prenant des mesures pour que les chances soient les 
memes pour tous. Et c’est ici que nous avons un grand defi a relever. 

Toutes nos ecoles ont besoin de dispenser une Education antiraciste, 
afin de modifier les idees que nous avons repues en heritage. II nous faut 
tout d’abord reconnaitre que nous avons tous herite d’idees racistes, quelle 
que soit notre race, et, en second lieu, que nous devons aller plus loin que le 
stade de la sensibility et de la prise de conscience. Nous devons, en priori te, 
incorporer des politiques et des strategies de relations rrciales dans notre 
philosophie generate. 

La lutte pour legality en mature d’yducation en Nouvelle-Ecosse 
durera aussi longtemps que les enfants noirs ne seront pas tous capables de 
s’ypanouir pleinement et que les autres enfants n’auront pas appris a les 
comprendre, a les apprycier et a les respecter. La cly du succes reside dans 
une education antiraciste systematique. Le racisme dans l’education n’est pas 
une lubie, et ce n’est pas uniquement l’affaire de quelques personnes ultra- 
sensibles. C’est une reality qui est profondement enracinee dans notre 
society. Nous avons endure 387 ans d’inegalite, de 1605 a 1992. Combien de 
temps nous faudra-t-il encore attendre? 
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Robert Upshaw a enseigne dans une ecole secondaire de premier cycle en 
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